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Direct From the Factory 
To Save You $51 


Brand New Oliver Typewriters for Half What They Used 
ro "kanes omit Meat Model. Five Days’ Free Trial. 
No Money Down Over a Year to Pay. 


Was 
$100 


This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company 
itself — a $2,000,000 concern. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: 
The Oliver Nine we now sell direct is the exact machine 
— our Model Nine — which was formerly priced at $100. 


We do not offer a second-hand 
nor rebuilt machine. So do not 
confuse this new $49 Oliver with 
other offers. 


The $51 
result of new 
inethods. 

Formerly there were over 
15,000 Oliver salesmen and 
agents. We had to maintain ex- 
pensive offices in 50 cities, Other 
costly and roundabout sales 
methods kept the price of type- 
writers around $100. 

By ending all these wastes 
and adopting a new plan we 
save the American public mil- 
lions of dollars. 


you now save is the 
and efficient sales 





Used by Big Business 


It is the same commercial 
machine used by U. S. Steel 
Corporation; latio ity 
Bank of New York; Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; Curtis 
Publishing Co; Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Hart, Schaffner 
Marx; Morris & Com pany; 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
W ard Baking Company; Jones 
& ughlin Steel Company; 
Western Clock Company — 

Big Ben”; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; and a host of 
othere. Over 600,000 have 
been sold. 














This Coupon Is Worth $51 


The entire facilities of the 
company are devoted exclusively 
to the production and distribu- 
tion of Oliver Typewriters. 


How to Save 

This is our plan: You may 
have an Oliver for free trial by 
answering this advertisement 

Or if you wish further infor- 
mation, check the coupon, 

We will send you an Oliver 
Nine direct to your office or 
home for five days’ free trial; it 
does not cost you a cent. Nor 
are you under the slightest ob- 
ligation to buy. 

We give you the opportunity 
to be your own salesman and 
save $51. You are the sole judge. 
There are no salesmen to in- 
fluence you. 

you decide to keep the 
Oliver, pay us at the rate of $3 
per month. If you do not wish 
to keep it, we refund the trans- 
portation charges, That is all 
there is to our plan, 


A Favorite 


This standard keyboard, vis- 
ible Oliver has long been the 
world’s model. 

Any stenographer may turn to 
the Oliver and operate it like 
any other machine. It has a 
standard keyboard. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


1151 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


OLIVER 


Over 600,000 Sold 


Now 


$49 


Regardless of price, do not 
spend one cent upon any type- 
writer — whether new, second- 
hand, or rebuilt—do not even 
rent a machine until you have 
investigated thoroughly our 
proposition. 

Note the two-way coupon. 
Send at once for the free-trial 
Oliver, or for our startling book 
entitled ‘“‘The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The Reason and the 
Remedy.” 

This amazing book exposes 
the follies of the old selling 
plans and tells the whole story 
of the Oliver Rebellion. With 
it we send a new catalog, pictur- 
ing and describing the Oliver 
Nine. 


Take Your Choice 


Check the coupon for 
Free Trial Oliver or for, 
the Book. Mail today. 

You are 

not obli- 
ated to 
ay. 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
1151 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, lil. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for 
five duys free inspection. If I 
eep it, I vill poy $49 at the rate of 
$3 per month. The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is ..............se08 
This does not place me under any 
obligation to buy. If I choose to re- 
turn the Oliver, I will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of five days, 
Do not send a machine until I 
order it. ail me your book— 
“The High Oost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and the Remedy,’ your de 
- luxe catalog and furtherinformation. 
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Tortola Valencia, 
the Spanish dancer 
in “ Miss 1917.” 


“GAYVUD™ 


A BRILLIANT 
AND AUTHORITA- 
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THE NEW PLAYS 
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By Channing Pollock 







One by one they have folded their tents 
like the Arabs, and as silently stolen away. 
What remains is “Miss 1917,” and “Do- 
ing Our Bit” and “Jack o’ Lantern” and 
































in “ Miss 1917.” 


| Cc /INCE the last writing, we have 
i S produced four new shows at a 
iL——_| total cost of half a million dol- 
lars! 

(The “we” is not editorial.) 

There is the month, in a sentence. 
Plays may come, and plays may go,—and 
recently the coming and going have been 
almost synchronous,—but shows go on 
forever. Twenty-five openings within the 
past four weeks, and nearly as many clos- 
ings. Bataille, master of construction, 
we have had, and Shaw and Sidney Rosen- 
feld and Monckton Hoffe and Wil- 
liam Hurlbut and Clare Kummer. 












Marion Davies ‘ 
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“Chu Chin Chow.” 

Managerial shopping has ceased to 
be a matter of small change. Time 
was when “a twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar production” was something 
to brag about. Now that sum 
goes no farther in 
fitting out a mu- 
sical comedy than 
in fitting out a 
battleship. Mr. 
Dillinghan. or Mr. 
Ziegfeld or Mr. Er- 
langer sallies forth 
in the morning 
with a tenth of a 
million in his 
pants pocket, and 
comes back at 
night with what 
would be left of a 
twenty-dollar _ bill 
after feeding a cho- 
rus girl. I don’t 
know what the cos- 
tumes cost at the 
Century, but I do 
know that they af- 
ford an illumina- 
tive illustration of 
multum in parvo! 

New York has 
gone mad over 
beauty, and that is 
not surprising. God is 














“GAUD” 5 


Frank Tinney as Frank 
and Sylvia Jason as 
Sylvia Farnsbee in 
“Doing Our Bit.” 



























beauty! The surprising and regrettable 
thing is that we see beauty vulgarly, as 
the vulgar pronounce God. ‘“Gorgeous?”’ 
exclaimed my friend the show-girl of the 
Winter Garden. ‘Gorgeous? Oh, Gaud!” 

In a word she had expressed her con- e ; 
ception of beauty ‘and of God—of 
beauty in what I described, in the last 
GREEN Book, as “an age that inclines 
more and more to the material, to the 
senses and away from sense.” Real 
beauty is not a combination of silk 
and satin and paint and canvas. It 
may, of course, include all of these 
things, but as Whistler has said, 
you must mix brains with your 
paint. 

The most beautiful thing in the world 
is an idea. St. Peter’s itself would be 
a cold and uninspiring mass of marble 
but for the faith it stands 
for and the ideal it 
represents. The sym- 
metry of a leg is so 
much less lovely than 
the symmetry of a 
spoken line; the deepest 
blue is so much less 
deep than a phrase 
that plumbs_ the 
depths of human 
nature; the most 
imposing structure 
of scantling or of 
stone falls so far 
short ot the fine ex- 


“Doing Our Bit,” 
at the Winter Gar- 
den, is described by 
Mr. Pollock as “‘like 
all revues, nine 
tenths girl, and nine 
tenths of the girls 
are alluring.” 
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confronted with 


the miracle of a 
Maeterlinck or a Barrie or a Rostand! 
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New York 











Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
Peggy Hopkins as Rita Carlton in “Miss 1917,” a play in which, according to Mr. Pollock, “brains are mixed 
with the paint.” 
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“GAUD” i 


Paint fades, satin crumbles; only the 
idea is immortal. I stood upon a curb in 
Philadelphia. A throng was watching a 
procession. Suddenly, from a common 
instinct, every head was bared. I locked 
—and thrilled. The thing before me was 
no exquisite floral piece, no marvelously 
decorated float—merely a cracked mass 
of metal, the Liberty Bell! But beauty 
was in the air, in the mind, where alone 
it lodges—the beauty of exultance, of sac- 
rifice, of human aspiration! So hats came 
offi, as they come off in a cathedral, not 
because of graceful arch and towering 
column; as they come off at the grave of 
a hero, not because of braying bands and 
brilliant uniforms! As one feels in the 
cathedral, so some of us feel before a per- 
fect work of art—a drama founded upon 
eternal truths, masterfully put together, 
deeply and sincerely written. It is a 
feeling not easily described, and I suppose 
it comes only to those who have God— 
the God of real beauty—in their hearts; 
whose creed, like Louis Dubedat’s, is ‘the 
redemption of all things by beauty ever- 
lasting.” 


“MISS 1917" 


RAINS are mixed with the paint at the 
Century. 

The beauty of “Miss 1917,” second 
of the revues produced by Charles Dil- 
lingham and Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., is su- 
perficial and material, but it is real beauty, 
nevertheless. Dubedat himself would not 
have scorned its “might of design,” its 
“mystery of color.” Here are combined 
almost all the elements appreciable by the 
eye—girls who might have been born in a 
poet’s dream, lithe and lovely figures, like 
chiseled marble come to life, softly draped 
and warmly glowing; intoxicating com- 
binations of color kaleidoscopically chang- 
ing in rhythmic and imaginative move- 
ment; music and lights and settings that 
suggest Turner or Troyon spread upon a 
stage. Verbal charm is lacking, of course, 
but even the necessary horseplay is so 
environed as to be inoffensive, and some- 
thing approaching lyric grace is achieved 
through another means of expression. 
Adolf Bolm’s ballet, ‘Falling Leaves,” for 
example, mutely says much that is said 
in Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind.” 


If in the above there is aught to suggest 
“a high-brow performance,’ forget it! 
That would be the greatest injustice! 
“Miss 1917” is the most wonderful of 
shows, the most glittering and gorgeous, 
the glorification of girl, the harmonious 
blending of art and nature, a saturnalia 
of the senses, an Oriental vision of para- 
dise realized at Sixty-second Street and 
Central Park West. 

The program blazons half of the names 
that are celebrated in vaudeville and 
musical comedy—Victor Herbert, Jerome 
Kern, Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodehouse, 
Ned Wayburn, Josef Urban, Lady Duff- 
Gordon, Lew Fields, Irene Castle, Harry 
Kelly, Cecil Lean, Vivienne Segal, Marion 
Davies, Vera Maxwell, George White, 
Emma Haig, Elizabeth Brice, Charles 
King, Bessie McCoy, Ann Pennington, 
Van and Schenck, Cleo Mayfield and 
Flore Revalles—not to speak of Adolf 
Bolm, and the justly famous Scandi- 
navian fish-hound Lizzie Kelly. Each 
of these contributes according to his or 
her bent. Bessie McCoy, with Davis 
added to her name, seems most popular, 
while—so fleeting is fame—Mrs. Castle 
comes and goes almost unnoticed. Bessie 


McCoy is much the same as in the halcyon 
days of “Three Twins”—agile and ingra- 
tiating as ever, with a voice that has been 


strained, or ought to be. Messrs. Fields, 
Kelly and Lean are amusing as of yore; 
Brice and King and Van and Schenck 
“put over” a song as well, and Mrs. Cas- 
tle, Ann Pennington and Vera Maxwell 
are as graceful. 

Of the newcomers only Tortola Valen- 
cia, the much-advertised Spanish dancer, 
is a disappointment. Vivienne Segal is 
simple and likable and has a clear, sweet 
voice, while Bert Savoy contributes a new 
and very funny type of female impersona- 
tion, and Paul Briant, as a dummy, per- 
mits himself to be thrown about in a 
fashion that suggests the interposition of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Actors. 

The “stunts’—what other word can 
describe them?—are many and amazing. 
We begin in a field of sunflowers, Herr 
Urban’s striking variant of the poppy- 
field in “The Wizard of Oz,” where a 
group of girls, dressed to look like great 
mosquitoes, fly over the heads of the audi- 
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ence. Then, after Mr. White and the 
Misses Maxwell, Davies and Haig have 
done a novel dancing number, and Harry 
Kelly, assisted by Lizzie and Vivienne 
Segal, has done another still more novel, 
and Brice and King have obliged with 
song, there is “a buck-and-wing melo- 
drama,” patterned after that in “Stop, 
Look and Listen,” but infinitely more 
amusing. So we arrive at “the old stage 
door,” cobweb-covered, where from out 
of the past come the good songs of other 
days—Edna May’s “Follow On” and 
Blanche Ring’s “In the Good Old Sum- 
mer Time” and so on. Most of these 
suffer from diminutive personalities, but 
Bessie McCoy is present to recall “The 
Yama Man” and Brice and King to revive 
“Bumblebee,” and Vivienne Segal gives 
“Kiss Me Again” almost as well as did 
Fritzi Scheff. 

Following the songs there comes a 
staircase effect that puts in the shade 
every other staircase effect ever devised, 
including the overwhelming march up and 
down steps set upon the revolving stage 
in last year’s show at the Century. Now 
a steep flight of stairs reaches from the 
footlights straight back and up into the 
flies, and the whole company clog-dances 


its way over these, disappearing at the top 


as the curtain falls. The spectacle is 
bewildering, indescribable. 


Mr. Fields figures in two comedy epi- 
sodes in the second act—a scene in a 
saloon, vaguely connected with that of 
Arthur Hopkins’ distinguished failure 
“The Deluge,” and another in a beauty- 
parlor. This latter shows what, excepting 
his setting for the Bolm ballet, is the best 
of Urban. There is a very lovely “sea- 
shore at Palm Beach,” and a song that 
excuses the appearance of six wonderful 
girls wonderfully dressed to suggest ani- 
mals; and five other girls sit down before 
you and make up to resemble as many 
well-known comedians. Finally, through 
three hours of extravagance and swiftly 
moving vaudeville, we reach Bolm’s 
‘“poem-choreographic,” ‘Falling Leaves,” 
with Urban’s stark and naked trees 
against a leaden sky, with Flore Revalles 
wailing the desolation of winter, with 
Bolm himself as the spirit of the wind, 
and fifty young women, in the gorgeous 
caparison of autumn leaves, scurrying 
about as though driven by the blast. Here 
is beauty indeed. If there were nothing 
else to be seen at the Century, this would 
repay you. 

“Miss 1917” is the last word in revues. 
Beside it “The Follies” is a pinny-pinny- 
poppy show, and the spectacle at the 
Hippodrome a series of charades pri- 
marily designed to buy red flannel shirts 
for the heathen. 


hotograph by White, New York 


Fred Stone and Scotch Chorus in “Jack o’ Lantern” —a show which “has as much magnificence as can be 
crowded upon an ordinary stage and paid for with an ordinary capacity.” 





“GAUD” 


“DOING OUR BIT” 


“THERE is beauty and clev- 
erness in the new revue, “Doing Our Bit,” at 

the Winter Garden, though the performance 
lacks the refinement, the point and the polish 
of “Miss 1917.” The best revues, of course, 
are merely sublimated burlesque, and in the 
taste displayed in its gowns and its dialogue, 
this show is several degrees nearer burlesque than 
that at the Century. The difference is the differ- 
ence between Central Park West and Broadway, 
between Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodehouse, Victor 
Herbert and Jerome Kern, on the one hand, and 
Harold Atteridge, Sigmund Romberg and Herman 
Timberg, on the other—none of which is intended 
’ to convey that “Doing Our Bit” is not lavish and 
entertaining, but that it is less so than “Miss 1917.” 

The crying need at the Winter Garden is music 
and some lyrics. There is not a real song-hit in 


Photograph by 
Gilbert & 


Bacon, 
Philadelphia 


“Jack o’ Lantern” 
has, remarks Mr. 
Pollock, ‘‘the ad- 
vantage of the most 
remarkable person- 
ality in the amuse- 
ment world—Fred 
Stone.” 
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the show. Broad comedy one gets in the 
accustomed doses, administered chiefly by 
Frank Tinney and Ed Wynn, both Zieg- 
feld alumni and both genuinely funny. In 
vintage the jokes range from “I passed 
your house yesterday,” to which the reply 
is “Thank you,” a mot originally ascribed 
to Whistler, to the latest from Life. There 
is a highly amusing scene, rather too fre- 
quently close to the border-line, in which 
Mr. Wynn finds himself in a hotel where 
the attendants are women, the male help 
having gone to war, and there are several 
laughable bits, notable among them one 
in which a number of men, finding that a 
blow on the head has placed a colleague 
in the tender care of a pretty nurse, pre- 
sent themselves as candidates for a similar 
blow. 

It is scenically that the production 
reaches its apex. The first act ends with 
the representation of an American army 
disembarking in France, a device in which 
marching troops, on the stage, are carried 
into the apparently limitless distance by 
giving motion to columns painted upon 
the back drop. The illusion is of thou- 
sands of uniformed men. The recent fiesta 
in McDougal’s Alley is pictured with a 
wealth of color, and there is a striking 
combination of black and white early in 
the second act. An Oriental dance, in 
which the figures on Egyptian pottery are 
recalled, is attractively reminiscent of the 
Morgan Dancers, and some beautiful cos- 
tumes are revealed in a ballet of jewels. 
To the terpsichorean portion of the pro- 
gram, moreover, are added two Spanish 
dances charmingly done by a team known 
as the Cansinos. 

The Winter Garden show, like all 
revues, is nine tenths girls, and nine 
tenths of the girls shown are exceedingly 
alluring. Girls, dressed as _bonbons, 
emerge from a huge candy-box and ap- 
pear in a song called ‘Nothin’ on To-day,” 
in which they turn their backs to dis- 
close a state of affairs pretty accurately 
described in the title. A pleasant novelty 
is a string-orchestra of women who dance 
to the music they make. Bare legs and 
the runway, both institutions of the Win- 
ter Garden, continue to be much in evi- 
dence, sometimes in combination, the 
result being that while there is not so 
near an approach to nudity as at the Cen- 
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tury, that nudity much more nearly 
approaches. Time was when the newly 
married man was hard put to it to explain 
anything like an accurate knowledge of 
what women wear underneath. Thanks 
to Mr. Ziegfeld and the Shuberts, this 
embarrassment has been removed from 
home life in America. No regular theater- 
goer can fail to know what every woman 
knows. 

In addition to Mr. Wynn and Mr. 
Tinney, “Doing Our Bit” enlists James J. 
Corbett,—a breezy and likable person- 
ality,—Ada Lewis, Charles Judels, Sylvia 
Jason, Sam Ash, and Henry Lewis. This 
is a galaxy of candle-power rather below 
the par of the Winter Garden, and it 
perhaps accounts for the fact that one 
carries away no very definite impression. 
However, providing food for reflection is 
not the province of a revue. Few men are 
permitted to carry their cigars into the 
boudoir. At the Winter Garden you 
smoke, and the boudoir comes to you—up 
the runway. 


“JACK O' LANTERN” 


LIVER TWIST would have liked 
“Jack o’ Lantern.” 

Oliver, you may remember, was the lad 
who cried for ‘“‘more,” and he would have 
got it at the Globe—more, and more, and 
then a good deal. 

The Century management is advertis- 
ing “ten shows” and giving them in one 
theater with the seating capacity of ten. 
“Jack o’ Lantern” has as much magnifi- 
cence as can be crowded upon an ordinary 
stage and paid for with an ordinary ca- 
pacity. If it falls behind “Miss 1917,” 
the difference is in quantity, not in qual- 
ity. And to make up, “Jack o’ Lantern” 
has the advantage of the most remarkable 
personality in the amusement world— 
Fred Stone. 

Fred Stone is the Theodore Roosevelt 
of comedians. He is equally vital, equally 
vigorous, equally tireless and equally a 
fighter. In three minutes at the Globe— 
the last three minutes of Act One, when, 
pursued by a cordon of choral police, he 
bounds from the stage to the top of a 
hay-wagon, through the upper window of 
a barn—he does everything that the aver- 
age troupe of acrobatic Arabs puts into 


























Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Zitelka Dolores as she appears in ‘‘Miss 1917,” which our critic describes as “the last word in revues.” 
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Above are George Rasely and Tessa 
Kosta in‘*Chu ChinChow,” ‘‘a unique 
combination of fantasy, fairy-tale, 
melodrama, musical comedy 

and extravaganza.” 
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half an hour. Subsequently he out- 
does Leon Errol as a_ whirlwind 
dancer, Marie Dressler as a_bur- 
lesquer and Charlotte as a skater. He 
is an artist—even in a scene with a 
donkey. Our stage has seen no 
greater clown. In fact, clowning, as 
done by Fred Stone, is what sign- 
painting might become done by 
Edwin Abbey. 

‘Jack o’ Lantern,” by Anne Cald- 
well and R. H. Burnside, with scene 
by Ivan Caryll, who composed ‘The 
Pink Lady,” is even less coherent 
than most musical pieces. Its “book” 
probably was written on the back of 
an envelope. A person of logical 
trend might go mad trying to find 
what it was all about. There is Fred 
Stone, up against a beautiful back- 
ground, and a lot of bewildering 
“stunts” loosely thrown together. 
Mr. Burnside, a master at this sort 
of thing, follows every choral num- 
ber with some mechanical device. 
There are swings that, girl-laden, 
pendulate over the heads of the audi- 
ence, and milk-buckets that, in the 
dark, become grinning jack-o’-lan- 
terns. There is a brilliant and fanci- 
ful scene in Candyland—painted, of 
course, by Josef Urban—in which 
the young women are dressed in imi- 
tation of every known kind of sweet, 
and a pony ballet clad in khaki—at 
the end of which, even more effect- 
ively than of yore, Mr. Burnside re- 
peats the flag-signaling he once did 
at the Hippodrome. For good meas- 
ure, the management throws in a 
company of midgets and the six 
Brown Brothers, who do surprising 
things with saxophones. At the end 
there is a million dollars’ worth of 

ett ice—at current 
White, New York prices — with 


Florence Reed 

as Zahrat-Al.- 

. Kulub and Tyrone 
Power as Abu Hassan in 


“Chu Chin Chow.” 
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Henry E. Dixey as Ali Baba, 
George Rasely as Nur-Al-Huda 
b and Tessa Kosta as Marjanah'in 
“Chu Chin Chow”—a play 
which Mr. Pollock describes as a 
nine days’ wonder and for which 
he predicts a nine-month success. 


Fred Stone on skates part of the time and 
on the ice all of the time. 

Anne Caldwell and Mr. Burnside have 
picked several good jokes from the 
comic weeklies, the best of them allotted 
to Mr. Stone, who says: “I’m a social- 
ist—got nothing and believe in sharing it 
with everybody!” Also ’ y 
they have contributed gam, : wag 
two or three good ; | 
lyrics, notable among 
them “Knit, Knit, 
Knit” and “Along 
Came Another 
Little 
Girl.” Mr. 
Caryll’s 
closest 




















b 
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approach to cabaret class is in a whistlable tune 
entitled “Wait Till the Cows Come Home.” The 
music is all bright. Mr. Caryll takes Longfellow’s 
advice and tells us not in mournful numbers. In many 
of these numbers Mr. Stone does his bit. To “Girls 
I’ve Met” he contributes Spanish, Scotch and Russian 
caricatures; “I’ll Take You Back to Italy” he termi- 
nates by seating Teresa Valerio upon his hand-organ 
and dancing; and in ‘“‘Follow the Girls” he does every- 
thing that could be suggested by a lively imagination 
and executed by an agile body. 

On the program “Jack o’ Lantern” is described as 
“a musical extravaganza.” It has even less theme 
than the extravaganzas of the days of David 
Henderson, belonging to a new class of 
entertainment in which there is more rhyme 


Florence Reed 
as Zahrat- Al- 
Kulub in “Chu 
Chin Chow.” 
She invests this 
role, says Mr. 
Pollock, “with 
savage passion 
and _ barbaric 
abandon.” 












Amy Ricard as Madame 
Bourget, Lester Lonergan as 
Professor Bourget and John 
Sainpolis as Dr. Paul Blon- 
del in “The Torches.” 
Bataille’s noble failure, re- 
marks Channing Pollock, 
“again reminds us that 
plays should be printed as 
well as acted. It would be 
too bad to think the callous 
stupidity of the many 
should render a fine work 
inaccessible to the few.” 
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than rea- 
son and less 
sense than 
nonsense. The 
piece is more 
nearly like a 
London 
Christmas pan- 
tomime than any- 
thing else, but panto- 
mimes were never so splen- 
didly done in London. “Jack 0’ 
Lantern” will delight children, 
tired business men, women ex- 
hausted by running five-room flats 
with only two maids, visitors from 
out of town, and Broadway’s intellectual 
welter-weights. It has something 
for everybody—and Fred Stone! 








Lester 






“CHU CHIN CHOW” 






HE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
defines chowchow as “made up of 
different ingredients; mixed; miscella- 
neous.” Therefore, “Chu Chin Chow.” 
current at the Manhattan Opera House, 
more accurately might have been de- 
scribed as “Chu Chin Chowchow.” 
Written and originally staged by that 
Oscar Asche, whose most notable achieve- 
ment in this country was his performance 
of Maldonado in Pinero’s “Iris,” this piece 
is a unique combination of fantasy, fairy- 
tale, melodrama, musical comedy and ex- 
travaganza. Its genesis is not far to seek. 
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nergan, who ‘ 
produced that 
noble failure, 


“The Torches.” 





Here we have “Kismet,” in 
which Mr. Asche appeared in 
London and Otis Skinner in 
New York, with its musical 

interludes expanded and 

carried through. 
Theresultis 

something tha t— 

lacking the liter- 
ary and dramatic 
merit of the 












work by Ed- 
ward Knob- 
lauch, lacking 


somewhat its 
rich flavor of 
the East, 
cheaper and 
more showmanlike 
—provides an en- 


tertainment new, 
strange and 
wonderful. In ad- 


dition to being ‘“Kis- 
met,” it is “Sumurun,” 
“Ali Baba” and the Rus- 
sian Ballet. It has the mystery 
and color of the Orient, the exotic 
and erotic titillation, one or two 
fine climactic moments and much 
of the gaud and gorgeousness of 
the revues at the Century and the 
New Amsterdam. What more could 
one ask for two dollars? “Chu 
Chin Chow” is in its second year 
at His Majesty’s, London, and 
even more lavishly produced, ten 
months from now it will be in its 
second year at the Manhattan. 
“Cinderella” having been used 
until it was threadbare,—used by 
every librettist and dramatist in 
five countries,—for his fairy 
story Mr. Asche went to “The Arabian 
Nights” and took the adventure of “The 
Forty Thieves.” This tale he tells with 
little more variation than is required to 
bring forth its full spectacularity. Abu 
Hasan, the Sheik of the Robbers, in the 
character of Chu Chin Chow, a rich mer- 
chant of China, visits the miser Kasim 
Baba. Learning there of an impending 
sale of valuable human chattels, he goes 
to the slave-market of El Kabar, where, 
waiting only long enough to permit the 
desert women to thrill the audience with 
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Above are John Mason as 
Billy Sutherland, Eileen 
Huban as Nina Lawrence 
and William Morris as 
Edward Lawrence in “On 

with the Dance.” 
a riotous and in- 
toxicating 
dance, he 
possesses 
himself of 
the gross re- 
ceipts and 
sends to his 
dungeons 
the bond-girl 
Zahrat - al - 
Kulub, who 
has betrayed 
him. Zahrat 
escapes and ac- 
complishes the 
destruction of the 
band by the classic device of pour- 
ing boiling oil into the forty jars in which 
they are concealed. 

Here, quite obviously, is a story lending 
itself to extravaganza rather than to 
drama, requiring a Henderson rather than 
a Harrison Grey Fiske, and an Eddie Foy 
more than an Otis Skinner. Something 
approaching the fecund Foy we have in 
the comedy relief of Ali Baba, a trans- 
planted Omar, fortunately acted and un- 
fortunately sung by Henry E. Dixey. But 
we have, too, Tyrone Power, an impress- 
ive and awe-inspiring figure, and Flor- 
ence Reed, who invests Zahrat with savage 





» Photograph 


s by White, New York 



















Below are Eileen Huban 
and John Mason in “On 
with the Dance”’—-a play 
“trite, cheaply cynical, 
boldly theatrical and hope- 
fully sensational.” 


passion and_ barbaric 


abandon. Such a 
mixture is ‘Chu 
Chin Chow.” 


Carpentry rath- 
er than literary 
work, put to- 
gether, as is a 
revue, not to 
tell a story as 
directly as pos- 
sible, but to carry 
it from one to an- 
other of half a 
dozen predeter- 
mined spectacular 
“stunts,” the nar- 
rative still reaches occasional heights. 
Abu robs the slave-market, we know, 
wholly because a slave-market is a pic- 
turesque place, giving opportunity for all 
sorts of bizarre displays; and we are as 
well aware that Ali Baba’s wife goes shop- 
ping only to admit of the bazaar’s being 
turned into an Oriental Lucille’s for a 
marvelous mannequin-exhibition of what 
we may assume to have been the latest 
styles in Bagdad. Nevertheless, when 
we have admired the beautiful and atmos- 
pheric setting of the market, painted by 
Joseph and Phil Harker, of London, and 
the indescribable gowns, designed by 
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Percy Anderson, we remember best the 
thrill of Zahrat’s denunciation of Abu 
when he has broken his promise to buy 
her and set her free. 

Mr. Asche’s dialogue frequently is 
clumsy, and his lyrics, frankly, are be- 
neath contempt. On the other hand, the 
music, by Frederick Norton, though 
neither very original nor very striking, is 
helpfully illustrative of the subject-matter. 
The play moves forward swiftly—thanks, 
largely, to a device by which the big and 
important scenes are changed while action 
occurs upon a small stage set into a front 
drop. Besides Mr. Power, Florence Reed 
and Mr. Dixey, the cast includes Kate 
Condon, Ida Mulle and Tessa Kosta, once 
prima donna of “The Beauty Shop,” 
whose voice is lovely and who reveals un- 
suspected histrionic ski!l. 

“Chu Chin Chow” was a nine days’ 
wonder, and will be more than a nine- 
months’ success. 


“THE TORCHES” 


FTER my little essay on the imma- 
teriality of the material, perhaps you 
are surprised that, this month, I am de- 
voting myself chiefly to the evanescent. 
That, gentle reader, is because this month 
only the evanescent promises to last. 
Since our chat for December, there 
have been four names on the door at the 
Criterion. One was that of Henry Miller, 
who came in with a curious and interest- 
ing play called “Anthony in Wonderland,” 
and turned around and went right out 
again. William Hurlbut’s “Romance and 
Arabella,” an amusing comedy with the 
advantage of a capital comédienne in 
Laura Hope Crews, and his “Saturday to 
Monday,” which, Clayton Hamilton says, 
if it “had been signed by Mr. Shaw” 
would have been universally praised for 
its brilliance, remained hardly long 
enough to become acclimated. So too 
with “The Rescuing Angel,” written by 
that Clare Kummer who “packed ’em in” 
with two plays last season, acted by Billie 
Burke and produced by Arthur Hopkins. 
William Faversham flashed across our 
vision in “The Old Country” and was 
gone; A. E. Anson flashed in “The Bar- 
ton Mystery,” Grace George flashed in 
“Eve’s Daughter,” and there were other 





Eugene Lincoln as Scotty, Robert Strange as 
Driscoll and Rienzi de Cordova as Cocky in 


flashes innumerable. Most of the serious 
pieces put on for a run, ran so fast that 
they were in the storehouse before anyone 
could see ‘em. 

Bataille’s profound and beautiful play, 
“The Torches,” which I had in mind when 
I wrote of feeling ‘‘as one feels in the 
cathedral,” profited financially by three 
visits from me. Three programs I cov- 
ered with notes, and came away with the 
intention of penning a panegyric. Almost 
before I could dip my pen in the ink, 
“The Torches” had gone out—given way 
to a revue, called “Odds and Ends of 
1917.” Who wants to read about perform- 
ances that have ceased to be performed? 
Why kick against the pricks? “I wish we 
had gone to ‘Jack o’ Lantern,’” said a 
woman behind me at Bataille, and so far 
as I am concerned in THE GREEN Book, 
to “Jack o’ Lantern” she shall go! 

Sometimes a good play succeeds in New 
York; a great play never! 

A great play cannot treat of trifles, and 
we are interested only in trifles! 

Into our saturnalia of the senses, girls 
and gowns and gaud, came a work of art, 
and no one knew. 
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Davis, Frederick Roland as 


“In the Zone”—a ‘‘sea-tale by Eugene 


Those who suspected were afraid. 

And yet a work of art is nothing fear- 
some, nothing “high-brow,” nothing that 
appeals solely to the intellect. 

A work of art is a thing that makes 
you think with your heart. 

And feel with your brain. 

“The Torches,” which was offered at 
the Bijou, is as simple as anything that 
comes from the presses of Bobbs-Merrill 
or Doubleday-Page. Its whole thesis was 
set forth by Kipling when he wrote that 
“the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
are sisters under their skins.” Its tragedy 
is the survival of the hereditary brute in 
man, the triumph of instincts a million 
years old over intelligence only a few 
thousands. Surely a bigger tragedy, this, 
and one more closely touching us, than 
that more familiar catastrophe which 
brings down the curtain to thunderous ap- 
plause when Smith finds his wife’s fan 
upon the center-table in the rooms of 
Brown! 

Professor Laurent Bouguet, one of the 
towering savants of his time, devoted to 
science and to his wife, who works with 
him even as did Madame Curie with her 


Photograph by White, New York 





Smitty, Jay Strong as Yank, Arthur Hohl es 
O'Neill” which is ‘‘ graphic and interesting.” 


distinguished husband, has yielded to that 
brute instinct for one moment with a girl 
named Edwige Voroditch. The moment 
has not affected his ideals, his interests or 
his love of his wife; it has hardly remained 
in his memory. Edwige marries a col- 
league, Dr. Paul Blondel. Then the truth 
comes out, and with it all the other brute 
instincts—the instinct of possession, the 
instinct of savage force. Blondel, whose 
reason has been clear and whose mind 
above established custom, yields to them. 
So does Madame Bouguet; and so too 
does the impassive, the independent 
Laurent. Death, another survival purely 
physical, is the only way out. “Well, 
Blondel,” says Bouguet, “it’s too bad. We 
two scientists were like everybody else.” 
He says this when he is dying, shot in a 
duel; and when he is dead, when “this 
noble forehead can never think again,” 
when the world has been robbed of the 
beneficent operations: of a great mind 
because of two impulses common to the 
ape and the dog, the woman who loved 
him and the man who hated, clasp hands 
across his body. 

The theme of the French Bataille has 
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James Terbell as Pat, Helen Westley as Mme. Grady and Elizabeth Patterson as Mrs. Fitch in “The Avenue”— 
a play given by the Washington Square Players in which “another good idea comes to very little.” 


been treated before by the German Her- 
mann Bahr, in a drama called “The 
Master,” produced last season by Arnold 
Daly—but not so well treated. Bataille’s 
play combines poetry, tenderness, irony 
and astonishing architectural skill with 
nobility and dignity almost unsurpassed. 
The scene in which the author Hernert 
tells of his ascent to the mountain-tops, 
where he saw the torches, and that in 
which Madame Bouguet, who has just 
heard of the moment, and still is half 


incredulous, reads the proofs of her tribute 
to her husband, asking what shall be 
struck out, are exquisite. Two other 
scenes in the first act—one between 
Bouguet and Edwige and the other be- 
tween Bouguet and Blondel—are master- 
pieces of construction. And the climax of 
the third act, when Bouguet, declaring his 
aloofness from human emotion, finds that 
he can be reached as easily as Blondel,— 
when some one has found something he 
loves as greatly as Blondel loves Edwige 








—— 


a 


‘Edward . Lawrence finds 


and he sees the manuscript of his book de- 
stroyed before his eyes and cries out, “I 
am superior to no one! I suffer as an 
ordinary man _ suffers!”—this is the 
apotheosis of tragic irony. 

“The Torches” was adequately but not 
greatly acted. Edwige requires genius. It 
received ability in Sara Biala. Where is 
that Gilda Varesi, who played so mag- 
nificently in “Children of Earth”? Lester 
Lonergan, who was responsible for the 
production and who may have got his 
inspiration to do fine things while he was 
appearing in “Justice,” was Bouguet. The 
best performance of all was the Madame 
Bouguet of Amy Ricard, long associated 
with farce, and absent from our stage, 
unless I am mistaken, since Clyde Fitch’s 
“Girls.” John Sainpolis was capital as 
Blondel, and good work was done by John 
S. O’Brien and Gwladys Wynn. Ba- 
taille’s noble failure again reminds us that 
plays should be printed as well as acted. 
It would be too bad to think that the 
callous stupidity of the many should ren- 
der a fine work inaccessible to the few. 

I had not meant to write so much about 
a dead issue. Forgive me. 


“ON WITH THE DANCE!” 


AVING dismissed “The Torches,” it 

hardly seems worth while to discuss 
“On with the Dance,” four acts of Four- 
teenth Street Theater written around ten 
minutes of Grand Guignol. Michael 
Morton, author of “The Yellow Ticket,” 
fashioned this play, trite, cheaply cyn- 
ical, boldly theatrical, hopefully sensa- 
tional, which is on view at the 
Republic. 

In a certain stratum of our domestic 
existence two kinds of husbands are un- 
popular—those who work and those who 
don’t. The first class, the busy man and 
his discontented wife, have become 
corner-stones of our drama. Accord- 
ing to our authors, a woman whose 
partner pays attention to his pro- 
fession is justified in yielding to 
the first philanderer she meets. 
“On with the Dance” is an- 
other piéce de no résistance. 


that it takes a good deal § 
of his time to make a 
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Helen Westley as Mrs. Crane and Frederick Roland as 
Wharton Crane in “Blind Alleys.” Here, according to 
Channing Pollock, “‘a good idea gets lost in the alleys. 









living. So his Frau, Nina, missing the 
tang of life, takes to the tango. Along 
comes a rich broker, Billy Sutherland. 
In the words of the classic advertise- 
ment for “Help Wanted,” ‘He sees her, 
he wants her, he takes her.” Or almost! 
Nina, being a heroine, doesn’t mean to do 
anything wrong. ‘While you were kissing 
me,” she observes, “I was praying: ‘God 
keep me good!’” Which reminds one of 
Denton, in “Arizona,” who “used to say 
‘I'll bet I wont drink this,’ even while I 
was pouring it out.” 

One good reminiscence deserves an- 
other. Nina’s surprise when Billy finally 
does make overtures recalls a line in 
“Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model.” In 
the first act, the villain pushes Nellie off 
Brooklyn Bridge; in the second he places 
her, bound, beneath an elevator; in the 
third he throws her from a yacht; and in 
the fourth, when he makes love to her 
and she recoils, he inquires: ‘“‘Why do you 
fear me, Nellie?” Nina’s husband induces 
a courtesan, Fay Esmond, former mistress 
of Billy, to read Nina a lecture on the 
dangers of dancing, and then, in the pres- 
ence of the multitude, shoots the wrecker 
of his home. No one having noticed this 
incident, Nina persuades the police that 
Billy committed suicide, and having got 
over her girlish way- 
wardness, is folded 
into the arms of 
her grateful 
Edward. 
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The bright spot in this dullness is the 
impersonation of Fay Esmond by Julia 
Dean—a vivid and colorful performance. 
In the réle of the wife, Eileen Huban, 
who scored last season in an Irish 
folk-play called “The Grasshop- 
per,” acts a great deal and per- 
suades you very little. Wil- 
liam Morris is the husband, 
with his customary au- 
thority, and Marta Mans- 
field so dresses and behaves 
that one cannot believe her lord 
and master had to find her in a 
tango-parlor before suspecting. 

John Mason, murdered by 
Michael Morton for the second 
time in two years, goes to his 
doom with his eyes open. Ed- 
ward Abeles, Eugene Redding 
and Corinne Barker prac- 
tically complete a distinguished 
cast. 

Aside from its cther weak- 
nesses, “On with the Dance’ is 
shooting at crows that flew by last 
season! 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PLAYERS 

OF the usual four plays on view at 

the Comedy, only one is the least 
unusual. This first regular bill of their 
fourth season is below the standard 
of the Washington Square Players. 
“Blind Alleys,” by Grace Latimer 
Wright, has a capital idea that gets 
lost somewhere in the alleys—or 
rather in a wilderness of words. 
The idea is the folly and danger of 
that repression habitual in New Eng- 
land. A man estranged from his wife 
resists an impulse to phone her at four 


Puvwgraph by 
White, New York 
Sylvia Jason in 
“Doing Our 


~ id 


in the morning. To phone at that hour 

would be irrational and disorderly. The 

wife, asphyxiated by escaping gas, would 
have been saved by the call. 

Another good idea comes to very 
little in Fenimore Merrill’s “The 
Avenue,” where three dummies in 

a shop-window, after observing the 

conduct about them, congratu- 
late themselves upon not being 
human. If there is any idea, 
good or bad, in “His Widow’s 
Husband,” a tedious transla- 
tion from the Spanish of Ja- 
cinto Benavente, it is effect- 
ively camouflaged. However, 
“In the Zone,” a sea-tale by 
Eugene O’Neill, is graphic 
and interesting. The crew 
of a tramp steamer in the 
submarine zone, panic- 
stricken almost as was that 
other crew in the Grand Gui- 
gnol thriller called ‘““The Subma- 
rine,” suspect one of their num- 
ber. The opening of a supposed 
bomb in his possession—an iron 
box—reveals one of the com- 
monplace tragedies of every day. 
The box contains letters from the 
man’s sweetheart, who has set 
him adrift because he is a slave to 
drink. The acting of this little 
piece, exclusively by men, and 
particularly in the case of Fred- 
erick Roland, is really excellent, 
and the setting, which was designed 
by Rollo Peters, is full of atmos- 
phere. 

But to be anything, one-act plays 
must be very remarkable, and the new 
collection of the Washington Square Play- 
ers is not. 











Another exceptional serial novel 
“The Girl from Longacre” 
by the brilliant English novelist 
VICTOR BRIDGES 


will begin in the next—the February— issue of 
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Leading mules to water and getting them to drink was nothing at all for Alma Ruebens, Triangle star, to accom- 
plish, notwithstanding the fact that the dictionary says mules are proverbial for stubbornness. Not reflecting on 
iss Ruebens—maybe these particular mules were thirsty. 
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Jane Cowl, who is appearing on the screen in ‘“‘The Spreading Dawn,” a Goldwyn picture, and Mary Garden, 

wearing the Red Cross of Serbia and the French Wreath of Patriotic Devotion, bestowed on her for war-relief 

work, and who will appear in her first film play, “Thais,” produced by Goldwyn. Above Jane Cowl is Clara 
Kimball 


Young. 
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Photograph by Lewis-Smith, Chicago 
Emily Callaway, who attracted attention last year as Peggy Wood in the Belasco comedy success “‘ Seven Chances,” 
is reported to be rehearsing with Brandon Tynan-and Helen Holmes in a new play called “Success,” by Theodore 
Liebler, ie and Adeline Leitbach. 
23 





Not many of us have 
fortunate enough 

to have been photo- 
graphed with “our 
goet”—usually some- 
body else has it or is 
trying to get it; but 
Olive Thomas, Tri- 
le star, keeps hers 
by and laughs. 


: 
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Alice Joyce, a Vitagraph 
favorite, trimming the 

ge at her home on 
Long Island. She spends 
many spare moments in 


the garden. 


Mabel Normand as she appears in the 
Goldwyn photoplay “Joan of Plattsburg,” 
orter Emerson Browne. 
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Vivian Martin, the delightful Much has been 
little star who is appearing in ssid ebout “the 
Paramount Pictures, spends man with the 
much of her spare time model- Lae’? WNiow-ere 
ing weird little figures which er girl 
she calls ‘Trouble Busters’’ in tthe diate. 
honor of her latest production. Agnes Ayres, 

Vitagraph star. 
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A group of Mack Sennett comedy girls ona frolic. The three in front, left to right, are: 
Lillian Biron, Marvel Rea and Vera Stedman. In the rear, left to right: Eleanor Field, 
Gonda Durand and Roxana McGowan. 
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One can’t be around Douglas Fairbanks without laughing — 
Elsie Janis couldn’t resist when Fairbanks suggested playing 
“telephone” with the braids on his uniform—a king’s uniform! 


Billie Burke and 
Thomas Meighan 
in the Paramount 
adaptation of 
“Arms and the 
Girl.” Billie is 
warning Meighan 
that he will be shot 
by the Huns if he 
is caught, but that 
doesn’t stop him. 





What's What 
In the Theater 


By Burns Mantle 


MATTER of four or five years ago Lester 
|| Lonergan and Amy Ricard, his wife, were en- 

joying an earned vacation in and about Paris. 

They had just completed an active season of stock-com- 

pany management in New England, and were 

spending the profits. 

At the Comédie Frangaise, Le Bargy 

and several other talented French 

players were giving a quite wonder- 

ful performance of a new play 

written by Henry Bataille and 

called “Les Flambeaux.” The 

Lonergans were greatly en- 

thused by it. “Sacré!” mur- 

mured Mr. Lonergan. “If we 

could only get 


hold of a play 
like that.” “Ougs, 
oui,” replied 
Mrs. Loner- 
gan, “if we 
only could!” 
“Mais non,” 
continued 
Lester, “it is 
foolish even to 
think of it. 
Frohman has first 
call on the work of 
every European author 
of standing, and if he 
should overlook this 
one, there will be a 
dozen others wait- 
ing to grab it.” 
So they dis- 
missed the 4 
matter from 
their minds 
and in due 
time sailed 
for home. 

Months 


t 


Se 


Two pictures of Peggy Fears, who is playing Eve at the 
“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic.” 
later it occurred to them that they had seen 
no announcement of “Les Flambeaux’’ being 
imported, either by Mr. Frohman or any 
other manager, and they started an investiga- 
tion. The Bataille drama, they learned, had 
been considered by many managers, but none 
had bought it. A few weeks later the Amer- 
ican rights were theirs. 

Then began a long struggle to find a pro- 
ducer for it. They read the ’script to so many 
managers that they came to know it practically 

by heart. But still they could not convince anyone 
that it was a valuable piece of property. Finally 
they decided to risk the rest of their savings on a 
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special performance. Renaming the play 
“The Torches,” they engaged a company, 
hired a theater and announced a special 
matinée, inviting all the Broadway pro- 
ducers to attend. 

As a result of this experiment, Lee 
Shubert bought a half-interest in “The 
Torches,” and this fall the play was regu- 
larly produced. The day following the 
New York performance the patient en- 
thusiasts had the satisfaction of reading 
as fine a series of criticisms as any play 
has called forth this season, the praise 
of the reviewers being divided equally be- 
tween the merits of the drama itself and 
the splendid individual per- 
formances of its leading 
actors — who were, of 
course, Mr. 
and Mrs. 

Lester Loner- 
gan. 

In that per- 
formance Amy 
Ricard was the 
particular de- 
light of the 
critics. It has 
been a mat- 
ter of ten 
or a doz- 
en years 
since 


« 
or” 


, 


- 


she has played in New York, and only the 
older men remembered her as the actress 
who was the athletic girl in George Ade’s 
“The College Widow” and later the lead- 
ing woman in the company presenting 
Clyde Fitch’s comedy, “Girls.” Many of 
the younger reviewers did not remember 
her at all, and so she enjoyed a double 
triumph in being rediscovered. 


HENEVER she reads that another 
ancient spectacle, gorgeously mod- 
ernized, is to be presented at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, Florence Reed 
renews the lease of her apartment and 
settles down to a quiet home life. 

She knows that she will be 

chosen to play the first and 

most fascinat- 

Mm ing of the 

exotic charm- 

ers of the cast, 

and she is con- 

tent. They 

suit her dark 

skin and_ her 

flashing eyes, 

these Eastern 


ty 
White, 
New York 


Florence Reed as the desert girl in “Chu Chin Chow.” The robber chieftain chains her to a rock, and just 
for that she shoots him and drowns his forty hirelings in boiling oil. 
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beauties, and she is so vitally alive in 
playing them that it is easy for her to 
make them the dominating feminines of 
the story. Florence Reed has not been a 
thoroughly good woman on the 
stage for so long that it prob- 
ably is hard for her to re- 
member the type. But in all 
the list of the unchaste that 
she has offered, not one has 
been coarsened unduly nor 
sensualized _unattractively. 
Now she is the desert 
girl in “Chu Chin 
Chow,” a fleshly 
and __ seductive 
creature who 
escapes from 
Ali Baba’s 
cave, where 
the wicked 
Abu Has- 
an had 
chained 
her, frees 
her lover 
from the dun- 
geons below and 
brings about the 
happy ending of the 
play by pouring boil- 
ing oil over the heads 
of the forty thieves 
who, hidden in sealed 
jars, sought to enter 
the gates of the 
palace. 


WHrt would you 

say if some one 
were to tell you that 
there is a large amuse- 
ment-hungry crowd 
that does not know 
George Cohan? Ex- 
actly. That is what 
I said. “Impossible!” 
Not know the lad who 
more nearly character- 
izes typical American 
comedy in the theater 
than any other? Not 
know the boy who has written Broadway 
into the language and romance of the 
streets of the world? Not know George 
Cohan—in the theater? Silly! And yet 






























Above are Amy 
Ricard and Lester 
Lonergan as - 
Photograph by Otto Sarony appear in aa e 

Comnkay, Boston Torches,” the play 
by Henri Bataille which they discovered in 
Paris. At the left is Amy Ricard as she used to 
appear in George Ade’s “The College Widow.” 
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certain well-informed gentlemen of the 
moving-picture world tell me that the 
Cohan pictures, while in no sense unsuc- 
cessful, are not as sweeping a success as 
it was anticipated they would be, 
because—mark you this—because the 
moving-picture exhibitors in several 


However, this does not discourage 
Angling for David War- 
field as a screen possibility not long 
ago, they actually offered that actor 
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benighted sections of 
this democratic 
country claim 
their audiences 
do not know 
him! Wallace 
Reid and Fran- 
Cisexe YZ: 
Bushman — 
yes! They 
know them, 
and all they 
have not 
done from 
teething- 
ring to cinema- 
triumph. But 
who is this here 
George Cohan? 
The Cohan 
pictures will add 
their share to 
the thirty-nine- 
million - dollar 
business of the 
Famous Play- 
ers - Artcraft- 
this 























Pty white, 
New York 
Lasky company 
year. 

And they will make 
George himself another 
fortune. This foregone 
conclusion is being justi- 
fied. But the fact re- 
mains that there are 
whole groups of cinema- 
fans to whom George 
means nothing. And 
they find this true also 
of Elsie Ferguson—and 
Jane Cowl—and any 
number of other popular 

























young players. Who is 
she, now, this Mary 
Gardener? 
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twenty-five thousand dollars a week for 
fifty-two consecutive weeks—$1,300,000 
for a year’s work! So David says. And 
he refused them. Of course, they expected 
also to control the picture-rights to 
the Warfield repertory—‘The Music 
Master,” “The Auctioneer” and ‘Peter 
Grimm” in particular. But these three 
plays, Warfield says, will last him as long 
as he cares to continue playing, and he 
already is as rich as need be if he should 
want to retire. Incidentally, as I write, 
I read that the receipts in Pittsburgh for 
a recent week’s playing of “The Music 
Master” were twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars. 


OTHING resembling the pinch of war 
in receipts like that, is there? But 
many another company has felt the de- 
pression. There was a Monday night on 
Broadway not long since—it was just 
after the sugar-shortage first became 
acute, which was, in effect, the first time 
the war had actually been brought home 
to a great many people and had set 
them pondering—when practically every 
theater lost money, and every ticket- 
speculator was left with unsold seats on 
his hands. Even the famous cut-rate 
operator Joseph Leblang was caught. At 
eight-thirty that night this young man had 
twenty-two hundred theater-tickets in his 
racks for which he had paid cash and 
which he had not sold. Sounds incredible, 
but that would only be one hundred seats 
for each of twenty-two theaters, and there 
were forty first-class attractions playing 
at the time. Even “Jack o’ Lantern;’ the 
Fred Stone entertainment that started so 
wonderfully that the speculators eagerly 
bought two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of seats for the first sixteen weeks 
of the run, suffered this particular night, 
and Globe Theater seats, which had been 
selling for from five to ten dollars each 
the week before, were being offered for 
one dollar and one and one half dollars. 
That week receipts at the Hippodrome 
dropped plummetlike from approximately 
sixty to thirty thousand dollars. 

This condition, fortunately for the 
managers, did not continue. .There was 
a considerable recovery the following 
week. But as I write, there is a vast and 
depressing uneasiness manifest along the 
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Rialto. Managers are half sick with worry. 
To add to this, the theater-tax has just 
gone into effect. ‘Will we have to go 
through what England went through. the 
first year of the war?” they are asking. 
And the answer is more frequently af- 
firmative and pessimistic than it is other- 
wise. The theater in England was 
practically closed up that first trying 
year, you may remember. 


BUT let’s to pleasanter things. “The 

darkest day—live till to-morrow— 
will have passed away.” And who can 
be gloomy and know that Peggy Fears, 
camouflaged with particularity and skill, 
is now playing Eve at the “Midnight 
Frolic,” or that the Duncan Sisters sing 
at the Winter Garden? And if this is not 
enough, I'll tell you about a new team of 
comedians in “Doing Our Bit”~—not a 
team of new comedians, for their names 
are James J. Corbett and Frank Tinney, 
but their mating is a recent and rather 
interesting happening. 

But of Peggy first. Would it ordi- 
narily occur to you that a young woman 
hailing from Muskogee, Okla., and named 
Fears, would be likely to find herself hid- 
ing behind a miniature screen of fig-leaves 
on a New York roof garden soon after she 
arrived in this sector? According to the 
official communique, she lost little time 
in reaching the front line of the chorus, 
both because she has a likable and a pre- 
sentable personality and is supremely 
artistic. It was to study art, in fact, that 
she came to New York from Muskogee. 
She took a studio in Greenwich Village, 
where Art lives, and awaited the Rubenic 
urge. It came, but unexpectedly. She 
attended Mr. Ziegfeld’s celebrated enter- 
tainment, was filled with a great ambition 
to study lives and lines at first hand, 
applied for a position—and was accepted. 
Being chosen for the Eve pose was her 
first advancement. Sartorially we trust 
it will be her last. 


[7 is a theater axiom that a new public 
of play-goers is created every seven 


years. As an instance, there are many 
who remember the Alice Nielsen of twenty 
years ago—but many more who:do not. 
True, Miss Nielsen has never been out of 
the public mind for long at atime. There 
































Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 

A recent photograph of Irene Castle in “Miss 1917." She was faithful to weeks and weeks of rehearsals for this 

play, but they did cause her a lot of trouble. For one thing, she had to carry along a baby’s feeding bottle for 
her favorite Pekingese. 
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were a few years, after she gave up a for- 
tune and a career in London to go to Italy 
and fit herself for grand opera, that little 
was heard of her. But when she came 
back, it was to sing Mimi to the Rudolfo 
of Caruso at Covent Garden, and much 
was written about that. Her success then 
never attained the proportions of a tri- 
umph, except in the American cable- 
dispatches, but it was much more than 
a mere succés d’estime. Anda few 
years later she achieved the ob- 
ject of all her sacrifices when 
she appeared on the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, an 
accredited member of this 
great company. 

Yet when Alice Niel- 
sen recently returned 
to operetta as the 
heroine of “Kitty 
Darlin’” at the 
Casino Theater in 
New York, it is safe 
to say not half her 
audience 
knew 


Photograph by 
Mishkin, New York 


her, and 

that only 

the ancient 

and _ honor- 

able old-tim- 

ers, growing 

bald and sen- 

timental, re- 

called the romance 

of her early years in 

the theater or knew anything of the 
struggle she had as a girl in her teens to 
gain recognition. In Kansas City they 


have not been permitted to forget her as 
the little girl who took her sister Mary’s 
place in the choir 

at St. Patrick’s one 

memorable  Sun- 

day morning, not 

as an ambitious 

soprano but as one 

meeting an emer- 

gency, eager to 

save her sis- 

ter’s contri- 

bution 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


Two pictures of Lenore Ul- 

ric, Who has dropped the 

from her last name and who 

is playing the leading réle 

in Willard Mack’s drama 

“Tiger Rose.” 

to the family income. It 

was much needed at that time by 

her widowed mother, who had struggled 

hard and long to support and educate 

her four daughters—the father, a Danish 

musician, having died in Nashville, Tenn., 
when Alice was three. 

Her Western friends remember, too, 
that Alice was kept in the choir, although 
she still was wearing her hair in plaits 
down her back, and that shortly after 
that she joined a concert-company tour- 
ing the corn-belt and stranded in St. Joe, 
Mo. That experience was a test of grit 
for young Alice, and her acceptance of 
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it was indicative of her future. She reor- 
ganized the company herself, and gave 
local concerts until she had raised suf- 
ficient funds to take her to San Francisco, 
where her mother and sisters had moved. 
After that she climbed rapidly. The 
Bostonians found her singing at the Tiv- 
oli and brought her East with them. 
Soon she was a popular member of this 
then famous organization. Her own star- 
ring tours in “The Fortune Teller’? and 
“The Singing Girl” followed, and triumph 
succeeded triumph—until the night in 
London when she stamped her small foot 
and declared she would either sing in 
grand opera or perish in the attempt. 

That was a sad night for Frank Per- 
ley, her manager, and Tom Williams, a 
San Franciscan who had backed the 
London venture. They begged and 
pleaded with her to reconsider—Perley 
literally on his knees before her, Williams 
by burning up telegraph- and cable-wires 
with messages. But she would listen to 
neither of them. Off to Italy she went. 

They “broke” Perley after that. He 
came back to America and sought to 
continue his managerial career with other 
attractions. But he had been saucily 
independent as long as he had Nielsen, 
and now his competitors had the upper 
hand. Williams, so far as I know, took 
his money out of theatricals and put it 
back into horse-racing, or some other 
reliable form of investment. Play-pro- 
ducing was too much of a gamble. 

The fact that Alice Nielsen is willing, 
after all these years, to return to light 
opera would indicate that the grand-opera 
gods have not been too kind to her. 
There are stories of the hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick linked with 
her various ventures—one in particular 
of her experience after reaching the 
Metropolitan, where, it is said, certain 
jealous ladies of the troupe with much 
influence at headquarters worked unre- 
mittingly for her professional undoing. 
She probably is an antisuffragist in con- 
sequence, though these tabbies were 
foreign, I understand, and could not vote 
if they had the chance. 


N the Nielsen company now there is 
another young soprano who is having 
her own trouble getting started. Sidonie 


Espero is her name, and she hails from 
the East Side of New York, where she 
sang Carmen and was promptly accepted 
as a marvel. She was given a small part 
in “Kitty Darlin’ ” and, I believe, under- 
studied Alice Nielsen during the prelimi- 
nary performances around New York. 
Approaching her home city, her friends 
became active in her behalf. They 
flooded the newspapers with her pictures, 
and requests that she be favored. Sidonie 
Espero poses well before the camera, and 
as a result, four out of five of the New 
York dailies carried her smiling and hope- 
ful countenance in their pictorial layouts 
announcing the approach of Alice Niel- 
sen’s troupe. 

This would not have attracted notice 
if they had not also crowded out pictures 
of the star herself. Alice Nielsen, being 
generous, did not mind so much; but the 
management waxed exceeding wroth. 
They were even mad about it. Here they 
had spent forty-five thousand dollars 
bringing a celebrity back to the stage— 
and a little East Side unknown was win- 
ning all the publicity! As a result, I 
hear—-but have not a chance to confirm— 
that Sidonie Espero’s principal song has 
been cut from the score, temporarily at 
least, and that there is some danger that 
her opportunity to startle Broadway has 
been indefinitely postponed. So much 
for the activities of her  too-kind 
triends! . 


[RENE CASTLE, I judge, has great 


courage. She is again singing in pub- 
lic. Near midnight on the occasion of 
the Century Theater’s new revue, called 
“Miss 1917,” a pair of Mr. Urban’s 
elaborate curtains parted revealing an- 
other and even more elaborate pair, the 
second being purple, with a yellow moon 
shining through. From between them a 
flight of stairs descended, and shortly 
Irene appeared, alone, arrayed in all the 
colors of a bird of paradise and swaying 
as gracefully—if birds of paradise sway. 
She contributed her dance, which was 
pleasantly unconventional, and retired. 
There was considerable applause, and 
Irene returned, advanced to the foot- 
lights and began to sing. It was a shock, 
at first, as when a peacock tries to crow. 
But as the sounds continued, it was noted 
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Above are the Duncan sisters, 

who hail from California and 

have made a hit in ‘Doing 
Our Bit.” 


that the voice, so shrill 
when it was heard 
in “Watch Your Step,” 
was much softened and 
pitched lower than 
formerly. But the 
song itself was the real 
surprise. It was a mel- 
lowed Eva _ Tanguay 
number, one in which 
Irene wondered at the 
goodness of the audience 
in applauding her. She 
had so little to give, she 
sang, nothing but her 
per-so-nal-i-tee. And 
yet she was happy to 
have pleased. I fear it 
is the forerunner of an- 
other biographical series 
with Irene as the theme. 


bE 


.. 
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At the left are James J. Corbett 
and Frank Tinney, who have 
formed a new and successful 
team of patter comedians in 


“Doing Our Bit.” 


HEN Lenore 

Ulrich decided 

to drop her h’s—at 
least the # attached 

to her name—it 
was with no thought 

of irritating her Teu- 
tonic forbears, or of 
currying favor with 
the English. She did it 
for two reasons: first, 
to simplify the pronun- 
ciation, many persons 
calling her “Ulrish” and 
“Ulrich,” with the hk 
soft and sibilant; sec- 
ond, to increase the 
chances of populariz- 
ing the name itself. 
David Belasco, to 




















whom she is bound by a long-term con- 
tract, expects to star her within the next 
few years, and it was his judgment, as 
well as hers, that the shortened name 
would be the easier learned. To be cer- 
tain, however, he had the two names 
printed and painted on a dozen cards of 
all sizes and tacked up around the offices 
of his staff in the Belasco Theater. There 
they remained for several days. At the 
end of that time a vote was taken for the 
purpose of deciding which was the better 
one to adopt, and Ulric won. Just now 
Lenore is at the height of a new-won 
popularity, playing the French-Canadian 
heroine of ‘Tiger Rose.” 


RANK TINNEY and “Gentleman 

Jim” Corbett are neighbors in Free- 
port, L. I. (‘Where have you been this 
summer?” Tinney once asked an actor 
friend. “Oh, we spent most of the sum- 
mer at Baden-Baden,” replied the actor. 
“Where have you been?” “Oh,” echoed 
Tinney, ‘we were at Freeport-Freeport.” ) 
Often they have taken part in local enter- 
tainments, Corbett serving Tinney as a 
“feeder,” in place of the orchestra-leader. 
In this way they discovered that they 
were perfectly matched as a “team,” and 
when Tinney was engaged for the Winter 
Garden, he asked that Corbett be taken 
as his partner. 

“T said to Mr. Shubert, I said,” Tinney 
tells Jim, “to get you. I’m your friend, 
Jim, I am.” “Thank you, Frank,” Cor- 
bett. replies, puffing out his chest. “I 
told him he ought to have you, Jim,” con- 
tinues the comedian. ‘You're rotten, but 
you're cheap.” 

And when Corbett swells with simu- 
lated rage, the imperturbable Tinney 
calms him. “Now, don’t get peevish, 
Jim,” he advises. “You know, you 
shouldn’t get mad. We don’t have to 
have you, we don’t. We could get Jess 
Willard. He’s even cheaper than you are 
—and a better actor.” 

They continue this banter through the 
evening, and are easily the comedy suc- 
cess of the show. In another scene 
Tinney is on guard as a sentry and refuses 
to let Corbett pass without the counter- 
sign. “Why, you detestable little 
shrimp!” Corbett explodes. ‘You impos- 
sible bit of humanity, I’ve stood about 
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all I'm going to from you. I’ve a mind 
to give you the beating of your life, 
you” “Pass, friend,” replies Tinney. 

They keep this sort of thing up, even 
off the stage. During the mayoralty 
campaign they were walking down Broad- 
way and were stopped by a crowd listen- 
ing to a cart-tail spellbinder. “We need 
a man in the mayor’s office in New York 
who will be strong; we want a fighting 
man; we want a big man; we want a 
man like—” “James J. Corbett!” 
shouted Tinney, and the crowd howled. 

Corbett, of all the “pugs” who have 
tried to translate their ephemeral popu- 
larity into something substantial, is the 
only one who has succeeded. Sullivan, 
Fitzsimmons and McGovern failed 
utterly. But by taking his opportunities 
seriously, and by capitalizing an engag- 
ing personality, Corbett has become a 
fixed attraction in vaudeville. Of course, 
he had much more in the way of equip- 
ment than the others had to start with, 
but he also has done a great deal to 
impreve himself. He is unfailingly mod- 
est and within his limitations, a compe- 
tent actor. 


HE Duncan girls are singers of old- 

fashioned songs. They attracted my 
attention first when I heard they came 
from Chicago, a Western center that I 
and three other known New Yorkers still 
hold in esteem. But the story of how 
they came, and why, proved a surprise. 
They are, it appears, California girls.. 
Singing their way eastward on the Or- 
pheum circuit, they reached Chicago and 
there they decided to come on to New 
York. So Vivian spoke to the vaudeville 
manager about it. 

‘Sister and I would like to go to New 
York,” said she timidly. 

“Well,” he answered smartly, “there 
are a lot o’ trains running.” 

The girls thought he was in earnest, so 
they took one of the New York trains and 
came on. It was while they were wonder- 
ing just how they could best sing their 
way back to California that they heard 
of the preparations for the Winter Garden 
production of “Doing Our Bit.” They 
sought an audience with J. J. Shubert, 
sang a song or two for him and were 
engaged. 

















“And now we can talk,” Warton said when they strolled up on deck and found places under the awning. “Jove, what a 
night!” Its loveliness touched Felicia’s heart. “‘It’s divine!” she whispered. “And devilish!” Warton said with a short laugh. 
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Derelicts 


A NEW NOVEL 
“STOLEN HOURS” 


AUTHOR OF 


By Olive 
PLEUS TRATED 


CHAPTER. 1 


HEART'S 


[|| HATS it.” 
| i % } lessly. 
Felicia surveyed the dim 
outline which meant the end of the 
tedious, exhausting voyage and her fu- 
ture home dispassionately. At a first 
glance it did not appear desperately ex- 
citing as the boat moved slowly forward ; 
but it was new and far away—a fresh 
chance. 

She gave a quick little sigh, and then, 

t 


DESIRI 


Rading said list- 





as if to hide it. a quick little laugh. 

“Cheer up!” she said, “it might be so 
much worse. It might even be rain- 
ing!” 

“When it rains here.” Rading said 
morosely, ‘it’s like a mud torrent loosed 
on you, mixed with battering stones.” 

“There are trees here. anvway. T 
of Aden that hot summer!” 

“Think of London now in the autumn 
keenness,”’ her father retorted bitterly. 

“Of course. if you go through life 
comparing.” Felicia said swiftly. “you 
never will feel comfy about anything.” 

“We're goin’ ter lose you, then?” Sil- 
locks’ voice said behind her. 

He came and leaned his arms on the 
taffrail. “Sha’n't forget you, though,” 
he muttered. 

His brick-red face was shiny with the 
heat; his collar had long since wilted ; 
but his eyes were clear. 

“Mr. Sillocks,”’ Felicia said very low, 
“how much does my father owe you?” 











BY CLARK 


and Lovers 


BY THe 


Wadsley 
FAY 


“Good Lord! I mean—I don't 
that. I'd ‘ate to be profane 
lady. but damn it. Miss Felicia. w'y— 
nothing. Whatever do you think? I 
should just say not! Nothing. 

“And I should just say something,” 
Felicia said. She smiled at him 
denly. “Mr. Sillocks, do you know it’s 
wrong to lie. and it’s 1 
badly? How much?” 

Poor Sillocks’ face went purple. He 
dragged forth a weary-looking handker- 
chief and mopped his brow. 

“God ’elp me!” 
simplicity, “I can’t keep me ‘ead when 
vou’re nigh me. Matter o’ sixteen shil- 
lin’, all told.” 

Her heart sank a little at the 
her savings—‘‘scrapings.”’ 
them gayly—were so very small. 

She counted out the money and with 
a quick movement tucked it into Sil- 
locks’ hand. 

“So that’s all right.” she said. “And 
now we can be comfortably friends. 
You can’t, you know, if you owe money ; 
it’s really a beastly unpleasant feeling 
then.” 

Sillocks was distractedly wondering if 
it were possible, if it ever had been. if 
it could ever be. He could give her a 
home, at least, and protection. New 
Guinea was no place for a girl with a 
father who drank. He looked at Felicia 
again. If she wasn’t pretty. take it all 
in all, she made you look twice. and 
oftener after that. And she had it—that 
catching-hold-of-vou sort of thing. the 


mean 


etore 


See ?”’ 


sud- 


worse to do it 


: : bat Nee 
he cried with mu 
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thing men will worship in a woman as 
plain as plain—charm, attraction; let a 
fellow call it what he liked, she’d got it. 

Sillocks, because of his love, was a 
prophet at that moment. 

“She’ll care,” he told himself 
denly, ‘an’ when she does, it'll be ’eaven 
and ‘ell for her an’ the man as well.” 

“Tf ever you want a pal,” he said, 
breaking into hoarse speech, “need one, 
—see ?—you send a line for me. If I’m 
livin’, I'll come. That's what it’s like 
with me.” 

He stared at her openly then, his blue 
eyes fixed on her cool gray ones; they 
dropped to her mouth, and his face went 
a little pale. 

“If any feller ever does you down,” 
he muttered, “God ’elp ’im!” 


sud 


H®« went off at the double a moment 
later—he was mate on the second- 
rate cargo-boat. Felicia watched him 
go. She was only eighteen, but she had 
understood what he meant; she had not 
lived a draggled life for nothing. If 
that adjective did not express exactly 
the cheap wanderings and ineffectual ef- 
forts to begin again, it sufficed. 

Felicia could remember no time when 
life had been a stable, prosperous thing ; 
if, in jerks, it had seemed so, the jerk 
had invariably presaged an unhappy 
falling off. Rading was neither bad nor 
exceptionally foolish; he was merely 
weak and desperately adaptable, a combi- 
nation which seems effectual to preclude 
reform. Either quality, alone, is capable 
of redemption; together they are hope- 
less, arid their last result is inevitable. 
The island was pretty near the final hope. 

Felicia guessed that, and felt thank- 
ful in a way that the effort would be 
made at a good distance from the world 
which judged and knew. 

She was not contemptuous of Rading ; 
he was her protégé much more than 
father; he had been kind to her in his 
way, and he leaned upon her just as he 
had leaned upon her mother—who had 
not had Felicia’s acceptance of the mo- 
ment, or her grit and gayety to help 
her, and had died most gladly—worn out 
with the effort to bear another’s fail- 
ures so that he might not feel them 
too acutely—when Felicia was thirteen. 
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The last failure was too recent to be 
discussable; it had occurred in Paris. 
Rading had been given a small post in 
a warehouse by some irritated relative, 
and had promptly indulged in an idiotic 
speculation and borrowed to make good 
his loss—“only an insignificant sum,” as 
he had explained aggrievedly, but its re- 
sult had been of the straw-and-camel va- 
riety, and Rading had been told to quit. 

He had gone to his uncle—a soldier— 
in London and explained the injustice 
done him. General Rading believed in 
the power of distance; he had applied 
to his friend Warren Keen, the Aus- 
tralian magnate, explaining the case 
tersely and with truth. 

Keen had offered the overseer’s job at 
Melai, and General Rading had booted 
Curtis into it; of Melai as a suitable 
home for Felicia no one thought. 

Rading himself had made loud moans 
at first: he had been sent out to “over- 
see” and live, after his first mess-up in 
the service ; then he had adapted himself 
and had begun to take great interest in 
his outfit, generously provided by Keen. 
Felicia had made her own, and between 
times had cooked meals on a little oil- 
stove in the bed-sitting-room at Notting 
Hill. Rading had spoken vaguely of his 
“club” and lived out. 


HERE was the usual crowd to 
watch the boat, any boat, come ‘in. 

Sillocks was kept busy, but he made 
time to dash round and take Felicia’s 
wicker basket from her, and the hatbox. 

Despite all the heat, Felicia felt a sort 
of cold loneliness when he left them; 
they stood, she and her father, sur- 
rounded by “boys.” ‘The sand looked al- 
most white under the beating glare of 
the noonday sun, and the shadows 
thrown by the solitary trees lay like 
blocks of ebony upon the ground. 

Three white men stared at them; and 
Rading, cursing the heat irritably, mut- 
tered something about a drink. 

His handsome, thin face flickered into 
a smile when one of the men, clad in a 
dilapidated dirty white coat, a very vis- 
ible vest and cotton trousers, strolled up 
and said: 

“You Keen’s new boss?” 

“Yes,” Rading said. “Can you tell 











me where my daughter and I can get a 
shakedown for the night? I believe we 
go on by boat again to Melai to-morrow.” 

“Believe nothin’, the man said sar- 
donically. “I believe the J/oon-cye ‘Ul 
be along to-morrow—or I 
wont; it depends if Davies—that’s her 
owner—is drunk or not. Shakedown, 
you say? You'll get your lodgin’ and 
victuals at Tusser’s, I dare say, if he’s 
pack.” He raised his voice. ‘Beit,” he 
called to one of the other men, “is Abe 
to home?” 

Felicia was studying the background 
to the trees and the battered. scanty 
houses ; it was jungle growth of a sort, 
and it was starred with points of violent 
color. The hard green of stems reared 
itself against vellow — flowers 
which in their turn jarred hideously with 
magenta-tinted leaves surroundi a 
waxen flower with curling petals. All 
the air was heavy with sickly perfumes 
and the smell of rank seaweed and blis- 
tering tar. 

“Come along,” ply. 

“Tusser’s’”’ was bare and blazing and 
silent. 

“What a place!” Rading kept saying 
fretfully. Felicia, hating to be so hot, 
powdered her face and prepared to ex- 
plore. 


believe she 


brassy 


ye 
tla 


Rading said shar 


— came upon a man fast asleep on 2 

flimsy wicker couch. He awoke sud- 
denly and stared at her; then he said 
delightedly : 

“I’m blind drunk ; 

Felicia laughed. 

“Be sober, please, Mr. Tusser. and 
us have two rooms, will you?) My father 
is waiting in the shade outside.” 

“Let you have two rooms?”  Tusser 
exclaimed, springing to his feet. ‘Take 
the armchair, my dear. It’s yours.” 

He was an Irish drunkard, and one of 
the best. But unfortunately he was cone 
of the worst for Rading:; they frater- 
nized immediately. Felicia sat in her 
room, her chin up, and watched the heat- 
waves curl and uncurl, and tried to smile 
at the absurd native babies toddling 
about. The boat was still unloading ; 


it’s a white girl!” 


let 


eT 


the babies had been brought down by 
their mothers, who worked if their men 
would not. 
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“It’s interesting,” Felicia told herself 
fiercely. “Of course it is—of course it 
is. It’s all interesting.” 

She fought to keep the loneliness 
away. It seems so much harder, some- 
how, to face things in the sunshine; it 
mocks you as the night can never do, 
flaunts itself before you and crushes 
you back upon your pitiful, trembling 
self by its very strength and outflung 
radiance. She listened to the stillness. 
It is possible to do such g thing. and the 
act brings with it a sense of forlornness 
so poignant that it is almost like a phys- 
ical pain. 

Then the waiting. heavy silence was 


broken by a laugh—another, then a 
string of oaths. She recognized her 
father’s voice: he was drunk. She 


slender 
glit- 
earth 


propped her face upon her 
hands and stared somberly at the 
tering sky, the glaring. colored 
and brassy sea. 

Oh. of what good to be born, if life 
meant—this! She got up and looked 
around the room with its pile of mosqui- 
to-nets, its broken chair and its tin tub. 

“Oh!’ she said in a whisper. Her 
eves were glittering with tears she was 
a spot of color like 
showed in each 


too brave to shed; 


the petal of a rose 


cheek. ‘Somehow,’ she said. ‘‘some- 

how I'll get something out of life.” 
Prosaic bedrock fact hit up at her. 

What could she do to get free? Her 


education had been the sort that comes 
the way of dwellers in third-rate board- 
ing-houses, constant movers-on.” She 
had learned French in Paris because she 
had been forced to shop and had been 
too poor to mix in the English colony ; 
she had learned that and tolerance in 
the back street near the Quartier; and 
she had learned music and a love for 
poetry from a genius who had loved 
drugs just a little more than the lovell- 
ness of his art. He had been a friend 
of her father’s, an irresponsible soul of 
charm and shiftiness and wisdom; all 
the garnered lore of all the greatest 
poets and thinkers and artists was his. 
He passed it on in careless outbursts to 
Felicia ; she had caught at it passionate- 
ly, and because of that she suffered now. 

Sunset blazed in a tempest of color 
across the sky; and then, swiftly, the 
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amethyst darkness fell, met by ivory bars 
where the moonlight had its way; all 
the scene, so glaring only an hour before, 
veiled and touched with 
softest silver-shine. 

“Oh, it’s going to be cool,” 
Felicia said. She leaned far 
out, letting the sea-wind blow 
upon her. 


Was 


ROUND the little bay a 

dream-ship came; a si- 
ren-note was flung high into 
the air. It was no dream- 
ship ; it was a real one. Fe- 
licia gazed at it, wondering 
—trim, smooth-moving, elec- 
tric - lighted — such a thing 
here in this tropic blot of a 
place. 

Then Tusser reeled out 
beneath her window, cursing 
unintelligibly ; he stared, then 
reeled back again. Felicia wait- 
ed. She saw a boat put off, and 
she saw a man land on the rough 
plank pier. He came along to- 
ward the shore leisurely. He was 
smoking, — a_scar- 
let spot showed the 
cigarette between his 
lips. He was wear- 
ing a white suit and 
white shoes; his head 
was bare. He was big 
and he walked very 
easily. 

Catching sight of 
Felicia at the window, he 
stopped. “You are not 
alone in this place, are 
you?” he asked. 

His voice was formal. 

“No—’ She _hesi- 
tated; then she added: 
“But I believe everyone 
else is drunk.” 

“Good Lord!” 
man ejaculated. 

He glanced up again. 

“T am Charles War- ‘ 
ton, and I am on my inspection- WW 
round — Government work, you 
know. I didn’t mean to come here until 
next week—as Tusser, I imagine, 
knows; but something has gone wrong 


the 
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with the engine, and my engineer tells 
me we must lie up for a few hours. I 
thought I’d do Sarami while I waited, 
but”—he laughed shortly—‘if, as 
you say, the entire white population 
is useless, my visit appears to be a 
wasted affair.” 
“Wait a minute,” Felicia said. 
She ran into the living-room. Her 
father was asleep, his head hid- 
den on his outflung arms. Tus- 
ser had vanished ; two other men 
were awake but speechless. 
She went out to Warton. 
“Not a bit of good,” she said 
gayly, “—any one of them.” 
Warton said nothing; he 
knew Papua, and he knew the 
lives of lonely men. Still, it 
was a nuisance; he would have 
to go back to Sarami. He had 
better clear out. 
He voiced the words. 

“Must you?” Fe- 
licia asked. She did 
not mean the ques- 
tion to be an en- 
treaty, but behind it 
lay the swift misery 
of an hour before, 
and its influence 
Re gave the words a 
© force which 


cea. she did not 
hat ¥ realize. 
War- 
ea rE © hk 
i gazed 
at her in 
the strong moonlight. 
Not pretty, but at- 
tractive, anyway, 
about the voice 
and eyes; and 
after all, a new 

girl. 


“ Belong, all these, 
this Taubada,” he 
said. “Captain say 
I more better take it 
plenty quick or get 
hell. I come fast, 
very good, my 
word!” 


‘Are you 
» out here 
for good, 
Miss—er—’”’ 
; “My name is Fe- 
licia Rading. Yes, we are here 
‘ on the island for good, I sup- 
pose. My father is one of Mr. Keen’s 
overseers; he has the berth at Melai. 
We are going up there to-morrow.” 
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Warton nodded. 

“And this is your first day. I sup- 
pose you loathe everything. I know I 
did when I first came out. But after- 
wards—” His voice changed, grew less 
careless, warmer. ‘Somehow the place 
gets you. Life is so aflame here. You 
can’t escape running in the race too. 
You get past the heat and the endless 
discomforts.” He stopped. “Of course, 
you wont understand.” 

“IT do. It’s what I want—to live.” 

He laughed and stared at her again. 

A voice came through from the ram- 
shackle walls of the house. One of the 
men inside was singing. 

What on earth was a girl doing here 
with such a crowd, Warton asked himself 
impatiently. An idea came to him. He 
was sick of his own company. New 
Guinea is hardly a place in which the 
convenances are strictly enforced or en- 
couraged. 

“T say,” he said carelessly, “‘would you 
care to come out to the yacht and have 
supper with me?” 

“I'd love it,” Felicia cried. Her spon- 
taneous gladness was almost embarrass- 
ing. “Wait just a moment,” she called, 
dashing into the house. 

She powdered her face hurriedly, un- 
stoppered her cheap perfume and came 
out. Warton wrinkled his nose as they 
walked down to the shore. Probably he 
was going to be bored. He already re- 
gretted his moment’s impulse. It had 
seemed pretty bad for a girl to be left 
in a place with those rotters. But after 
all, he was not responsible for parents 
and their children. 

They were rowed out to the yacht in 
silence. Warton felt wholly disinclined 
to talk, Felicia was too happy at the mo- 
ment to be able to do anything but en- 
joy and wonder. 

She trailed one hand through the soft, 
cool water. 

“Better not do that sort of thing,” 
Warton said sharply, reaching out and 
jerking her hand back. ‘You never 
know, in these bays,” he added discon- 
nectedly. 

“T suppose she'll call the boat 
‘sweet,’ he was telling himself irri- 
tatedly. The perfume annoyed him 
quite unaccountably. He was a man 


who liked women to be dainty, finished, 
exquisite. When, in the hard electric 
light, he saw Felicia’s poor, cheap lit- 
tle attempt at finery, he regretted his 
invitation more than ever. Beads, imi- 
tation pearls! Open-work _ stockings, 
and paper-soled shoes with too high 
heels and too much buckle! A _ frock, 
meant to be fashionable, that only suc- 
ceeded in being outré. But he liked her 
hair, parted like a boy’s, and her skin. 
She looked somehow cool and fragrant, 
despite the awful frangipani, or what- 
ever the stuff was called, she used. And 
her hands were beautiful. She sug- 
gested breeding, somehow, and then the 
effect was spoiled by her tawdriness. 

“Like the place?” he asked ungra- 
ciously. 


ELICIA laughed up at him. 

“You sound as if you didn’t. 
That’s human, isn’t it? No one who has 
things appreciates them. You need’— 
she shot an innocent glance at him from 
under her long lashes—‘‘to be an out- 
cast, comme mot, really to be able to feel 
glad about the cushions here, and the 
coolness, and the tablecloth that hasn’t 
stains. . Oh, gorgeous things!” 
She bent over a big bowl of wonderful 
flowers like pale sapphire stars the man 
had just brought in. 

“T adore flowers,” she said, looking at 
him again, ‘though in our most poverty- 
stricken days (Father and I have nearly 
always lived on the smell of an oil-rag, 
you know, or very near that state of 
things!) I’m afraid I used te repress 
my artistic yearnings in favor of solid 
food. But I used to walk miles, all the 
same, to see the daffodils growing in the 
springtime. You must like these greatly” 
—she touched the starlike flowers. with 
one slender finger—‘to have them here 
like this. Who gathers them?” 

“T got those,” Warton said. He was 
not going to be so dull, after all. “Go 
on!” he drawled, lighting a cigarette. 
“Tell me some more about yourself, lit- 
tle girl.” 

Something in his voice, its casualness, 
its languid acceptance of herself, and his 
assumption that it was fitting she should 
amuse him, lighted a quick flame of an- 
ger in Felicia. 
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“D’you know,” she said lightly, “I 
think, after all, that I'll go back? You 
are not quite the sort of man I thought 
you were.” 
~ It was the downfall of gay hopes and 
wondering happy thoughts, the uprising 
of the age-old wisdom learned by all 
girls who have to defend themselves 
from kindness. 

It came home to Warton with most 
uncomfortable force that the indomi- 
tableness of this girl was a thing that 
counted. She had doubly reproved him ; 
it was not that which rankled so much. 
It was the fact that she had seen any- 
thing of which to disapprove, had been 
sufficiently well bred to see it. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said sharply. 
He got up from his lounging attitude 
and threw his cigarette out of the port- 
hole. 

“Don’t go!” he said abruptly. “TIT am 
very lonely, Miss Rading. and this type 
of life doesn’t—you were quite right to 
notice it—keep one’s manners brushed 
up.” 

His voice had taken a 
gether. 

“T expect it was partly my fault.” Fe- 
licia said in a little rush of explanation, 
“about the free-and-easiness, I mean. 
One gets to accept things, you know ; 
often one has to—that is the worst of 
it; one gets blunted a little, you see.” 


] 


new note aito 


FEELING to which Warton had 

been a stranger for years was stir- 
ring faintly in him; its name was chiv- 
alry. 

“And out here,” he said, his deeply 
tanned face thrust a little forward in 
his new earnestness, ‘‘other things help 
the blunting process. You wouldn’t un- 
derstand if I told you; but you will 
realize the truth of the maxim, I expect. 
It is the white man’s motto, more or 
less, out here. It is this: ‘It is easier 
to let go;’ and ‘letting go’ doesn’t mean 
renouncing; it means merely giving 
way. That sort of belief—acceptance 
call it what you like—doesn’t clarify the 
beauty of vision at all, I’m _ greatly 
afraid. It doesn’t help one to discrim- 
inate and understand.” 

Felicia was looking at him intently. 
He had a hard face, hard in expression 
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as well as in lean strength, and his eyes 
were bitter, she decided; but when he 
laughed, he looked different altogether 
—years younger, somehow; his teeth 
looked extraordinarily white in contrast 
to his tanned skin. He had a small 
toothbrush mustache which looked oddly 
light in comparison with his thick dark 
hair. He was immaculate; his white 
shirt looked as though heat and wind 
blown sand did not exist. She noticed 
he wore a signet ring on one hand—a 
hand which bore a long, livid scar across 
its brownness. 

Things, even a certain number of as- 
sorted things. only take an infinitesimal 
time to notice. She spoke quickly in 
answer to his words. 

“This is a ‘letting go’ place, you say?” 
she cried with gay ruefulness. “Good 
heavens, when I think of Father!” 

They both laughed at the outburst. 
and the laughter banished the sense of 
awkwardness. Supper came in. 

“Do you know this is a banquet?” 
Felicia asked. eying him across the table 
seriously. “‘Lobster—apricots—ham—- 
rolls—” 

“There is a serpent in the paradise,” 
Warton assured her. “‘Listen—bear up ! 
It’s all tinned.” 

It was also good. 


* A ND now we can talk,”” Warton said 

when they strolled up on deck and 
found places under the awning. “Jove, 
what a night!” 

Its loveliness—the loveliness of some 
perfect, fragrant flower—touched Feli- 
cia’s heart. Dimly she for a mo- 
ment the magic and wonder of. this 
scarlet, riotous land with its mysterious 
growths and unknown rivers, and spilled 
out, prodigal flood of life in every- 
thing. 

“Tt’s divine!’ she whispered. 

“And devilish!’ Warton said with a 
short laugh. He turned to her. “And 
now will you tell me about yourself a 
little?” 

“What shall I tell you?” she asked 
happily. “London, Paris, Nottingham, 
Dublin—we've had jobs in each, Father 
and I, and two rooms—it rarely ran to 
more. I’d a bedroom, and Father’s bed- 
room was the sitting-room by day. It 


saw 














will be the queerest thing to have a house 
to manage here. It will feel so im- 
mensely spacious.” 

“T shouldn’t count on that,” Warton 
said dryly. 

“You mean it will be small? I dare 
say it will, but even then it will be large 
to me.” 

“Wherever were you educated, then?” 
he asked bluntly. 

“Ym afraid nowhere. I] just picked 
up things. I had a great friend; he was 
half French, half English. He taught 
me to love the right things.” 

“What do you call those, I wonder ?” 
His voice held pleasant amusement. 

“You'll laugh, probably. Cleanliness 
of spirit—he hadn't it, but he knew it 
was the greatest thing to strive for; and 
acceptance, humorous acceptance, of life 
as a whole; and love of lovely things—- 


flowers, for instance, and music and 
some poems—” 

“Go on,”’ Warton said. 

“There’s nothing else to put into 


words. It’s your turn now.” 

“Have you any idea how old I am? 
I’m forty-two.” 

“Are you?” she said unconcernedly. 
“Go on with the story—that’s only fair. 
But be quick; I shall have to go back 
soon—it must be getting late.” 

“It’s only half-past eight,” he said. 
“Pll take you back, all right. There 
isn’t a story that belongs to me.” 

“T’ll tell it you,” Felicia said surpris- 
ingly. “Public school, Oxford or Sand- 
hurst—regret !”" She looking at 
him in the amber moonlight. “Ft apres 
—I don’t know.” 

He muttered something under his 
breath; then aloud he said, rather ner- 
vously : 

“Not so bad! I say, Miss Rading: 
you said you liked music; it was one of 
the ‘things,’ if I remember aright. I’ve 
got a piano in the saloon.” 


Was 


HEY went down to the little paneled 

room. Warton switched on the flex- 
ible lamp over the piano; its light fell 
upon a pile of song-sheets. 

“Why, you sing!” Felicia cried. “I 
never guessed that, anyway. Please 
sing now. You can’t think how I love 
it.” 
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She curled up on the broad seat; the 
sea-wind blew in through the porthole 
like a cool caress. 

“What d’you want me to sing?” War- 
ton asked, looking around on the stool. 
“T’ve got ’em all here. You choose.” 

She really loved music—loved it with 
that love which has to be born in you— 
and which is catholic enough to find 
sume melody and sting in the beaten 
notes of a barrel-organ, high enough to 
feel all the wonder and divinity of Z/sa’s 
anguish and frail love. ‘The words of 
the song held her: 


“Passion and heart’s desire, 
All of youth’s splendid fire, 
To you alone I gave. 
I bade red roses wave; 
I raised a monument, 
To mark the way you went— 

My youth lies in your grave. 
“My heart sleeps where you sleep, 
You whom my soul still loves. 
And though I laugh and weep, 
My slumber is so deep, 

No sound can break its rest. 
Close folded to your breast 
My soul sleeps where you sleep.” 


He sang it magnificently, and then 
swiftly broke the moment’s magic. 

“I always wonder,” he said harshly, 
‘if things are real—if there was a fool 
so faithful as the lover in that song.” 

He got up, pushed back the little stool 
and swung across the little space. 

The tears fell upon Felicia’s hands. 

“You will call me one of the fools,” 
she said tremulously, “but I can’t ex- 
plain. It was your voice, and then the 
words. I ama fool. I think I’d better 
go home.” 

She stood up with an unsteady little 
laugh. 

Warton did not move. 

“You have given me a splendid time,” 
she said. “It was a queer happening, 
wasn’t it—all of it? And now it’s over; 
but it’s been delightful, every minute 
of it.” 

“Has it?” he asked. His voice had 
an edge to it. He was very near to 
her. 

“What did that song make you feel?” 
he asked suddenly. ‘You, who’ve never, 
I suppose, felt anything in all your 
life!” 
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Something within her seemed to leap ; 
a quiver ran through her. She did not 
know if it was of joy or pain; she only 
knew that had no answer to the 
question, and that Warton 
near he somehow blotted out the homely, 
safe little room ashore. 

“IT must go,” she said faintly. 
outflung hand touched his. 
ond she felt as if a flame 
lighted in her palm. 

“Sorry!” Warton muttered. He gave 
a quick gasp. “Ill take you back,” he 
said in his normal, 

The waves broke on either side of the 
small-boat in shivering sweeps of tar- 
nished silver; the scent of a thousand 
flowers met them in a soft rush of warm 
perfume as they landed. Felicia, oddly 
white now, with pale shadows beneath 
her eves, looked up at Warton. 

“Vou were right,” she said slowly. 
This is a different land. The night is 
different—and even the sky.” 

They stood together before Tusser’s 


she 
seemed so 


Her 
For a sec- 


had been 


cool voice. 


house. 

“(Good night.” 
ically. 

Felicia took his hand. 

“Good-by,” she said, very low. 

He turned and went off without a 
word. When she was in the dark house, 
she heard his quick tread upon the flimsy 
planks, far out. 

A smell of stale spirits and dust and 
fried food filled the airless 
went to her tiny room and tried to sleep ; 
but it was difficult to sleep when beyond 
you. one with the amber moon and 
tinted night, a new world seemed to wait. 


Warton said mechan 


house. She 


CHAPTER II 
REALITY 


ONTRARY to. all 
prophecy, the boat which called 
itself a steamer did arrive in the 

bay on Wednesday. Rading went aboard 
in a next-morning mood, steadfastly in- 
clined to hate everything in connection 
with New Guinea. 

Felicia had seen the dawn come up; 
and the memory of the evening, too, was 
with her. She was dreadfully tired, 
but she was beginning to be interested. 


pessimistic 


Tusser, pressing tinned food upon 
them, and nearly weeping now with re- 
morse, saw them off. 

God send there’s no whisky-lovers 
at Melai,” he said sorrowfully, gazing 
despairingly at Felicia. 

There five days of | sailing 
through the heat. Even the nights were 
hot. Rading, forcibly debarred from 
Whisky, was of a fractious temper. Feli 
cia lay under the ragged calico awning 
and remembered. There was nothing 
else to do. When is there, ever, if youth 
has been awakened and is lonely? 

Melai was real enough, at any rate: 
when they reached it at last, it proved 
to be partly swamp of unprepossessing 

Hower-jeweled jun- 


were 


appearance, partly 
gle about which the less said the better ; 
the inhabitable part had a coral-sand 
highway and the white men’s 
Houses is a cood word. Felicia Was in- 
clined to consider that the plainest Eng- 
lish may err upon the side of exaggera 
tion house Keen's 
trader lived in. He was waiting to wel- 
them—a_hard-bitten, mahogany- 
burned youth from (Queensland, with a 
a loping walk and 
honest eves. He pointed out, with some 
pride, his own improvements. 1 


houses. 
when she saw the 
come 


1 . ] 
fopmng spec and 


novelties ink luded a deeper “scoop” un- 


der the house. (“Keeps orf them craw] 
in’ pests,” Higgs explained proudly. 
“Fair eat vou. if they got good goin’ !”’ 
and blinds, or something like them, with 
a spring to them. There was a “boy” 
to cook—a hefty Papuan, tastily clad 
in a few and necklaces and an 
extraordinary flapping garment. An- 
other boy was grinning on the veranda. 
He apparently “saw to outside.” 

‘here’s Tawlin and Mason and 
saker and old George,” Higgs explained 
laboriously. ‘This is a colony, as near 
as near. ‘Tawlin is on his own; Mason 
and Baker are from home, like me, gold 
prospectin’—and not getting any. Fool- 
like, they’ve bought it up—a block on it, 
right from the Kira Bridge bit to the 
point. Got a mountain on it, too! Ever 
‘ear of two fools buyin’ a mountain? 
..... Nor me. Fact of their buyin’ 
it at all was a mix-up—somethin’ about 
Keen, an’ him quarrelin’ with ‘em up to 
home, in Australia. That’s how it was. 


bones 





Then, behind a tree, he saw her. He dropped down beside her. ‘“‘Felicia!” “You are real!” she said in a whisper 
Her hands went out tohim. She was utterly broken down. 
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Mason and Baker aint paid, I guess: 
only the Goy.’s had a down on Keen. and 
so done him out of it. The natives are 
all right.” This in aside to Rading. 
“Right as rain! Nice enough fellers. 
if you leave em alone. “Ope you carry 
on me garden.” He gazed with loving 
pride at the scanty papaws, smelling 
unbearably in the damp heat, and some 
coconut trees standing gauntly in a small 
group. 

He gazed with grateful friendliness 
at Felicia. 

“They'll all be smit.” he said frankly. 
“We aint had a white girl here ever.” 

made him tea before he 
went. He sat with her on the lopsided 
bamboo chair on the veranda, pulling 
at his pipe. and telling her what good 
tea she made. 

“T got a girl.” he said, wagging his 
head, “waitin’ for me on the ranch. If 
I hadn’t had thoughts of her out here, 
I'd ’a’ gone mad sometimes. It takes 
you that way when it rains, or the heat’s 
like a sort o’ shell that you're shut up 
in. But you aint got none o’ that: and 
' with the 


She some 


if it seems lonesome, git on 

garden. And Tawlin gets books out, 
and Mason plays the concertina a 
treat.”’ 


He leaned forward confidentiall 

“No worries. hev you?” 

His kind gray eves scanned hers. 

“Ef it’s that,” he added with a sig- 
nificant gesture. “I'll tip Tawlin the 
word to slow back over the stuff. He 
easy can. Say he’s short. And the oth- 
ers'Il help—with you here. Tawlin’s 
one of ’em,” he threw out casually. 
“Bulldog breed in patent pumps an’ all 
that. Never seen that feller yet. I 
haven’t, that he wasn’t all ironed out 
and got a collar on, and all that truck. 
Can’t make him out. But he’s a has- 
been, and keepin’ it hid. No shame to 
him, though. I must be gettin’ along to 
the boat—and I wish you luck.” 


V. 


HEY shook hands. Everyone went 
to see Higgs off. Rading, very trim 
and subdued by now, received the greet- 
ings of the others with dignity. Taw- 


lin was a slight man, who might have 
been twenty-five or might have 
thirty-five. 


been 


He was immaculately clad 


and was smoking a cigarette in a very 
long amber holder. He had a pleasant 
smile and very good teeth, and that tvpe 
of voice which somehow seems to call 
to instant memory places like Ranelagh 
or Pall Mall. Mason and Baker were 
tanned and monosyllabic; one wore a 
black flannel shirt and gray cotton trou 
sers, the other a khaki-colored shirt and 
breeches and high riding-boots. 

A very stout, voluble person in a tus 
sore suit was hurrving about, mopping 
his face perpetually and exclaiming at 
the heat, and then deliberately court- 
ing sunstroke a second later. 

“Old 
“Half 
thing. 
Mad!” 

The dirty little steamer hooted vio 
lently. Luffy called stridently to his 
passenger, and Higgs went aboard. 

“Good-by. Bon veyage!”  “Tawlin 
called. Old George was velling excit 
edly; Mason and Baker, after a_ brief 
and hearty “S‘long!’ watched the boat 
back away in silence. 

Phen, to Felicia’s surprise, evervone 
strode up to their house. 

“To help unpack.” Tawlin declared 
with a laugh. ‘You've no idea what a 
handy man [I am at house-decorating, 
Miss Rading.”’ 

“The only drawback is. vou see.” Feli 
demurely, “we've really no 


George!” Higgs whispered. 
Dutch. half French. or 
He lives ere "cause he likes It. 


some 


cia said 
decorations.” 

Tawlin shot a quick glance at her. and 
then at Rading. walking with an easy 
swing of his thin shoulders—a walk 
which comes instinctively with a certain 
stamp. 

“Two more bits of jetsam from 
land of public schools and righteous- 
ness,” he thought grimly to himself. 

Felicia unpacked ‘our effects.” as she 
called them, blithely before her inter- 
ested audience. It must be owned they 
made rather a poor show. One or 
battered photographs, a cheap traveling 
clock, odd vases, a bookshelf which had 
a dilapidated appearance, a few books 
of the “People’s Library” series, and a 
few shilling editions, and some cushions 
with muslin Still, the room, 
with its wooden walls. looked more cheer- 
ful when it had been decorated. 


1, 
11e 


two 


covers. 























BOY came to the door and chattered. 

Felicia could not understand a word 
he said. Behind him on the ground a 
long bundle reposed, done up with all 
sorts of paper and sacking and strings. 

Fawlin said sharply, in answer to the 
speech: “It is for the store. lake it 
there, you foo] !” 

The boy broke into explanation. 

“Belong, all these, this 7aubada,” he 
said, pointing at Rading. “Captain say 
I more better take it plenty quick or get 
heli. I come fast, very good, my word! 
Captain say big boat stop along him, 
some one he give Captain all big parcel. 
“Take quick to the Zaubada.” He in 
dicated the bundle with a toe and dis 
appeared. 

“It appears Luffy. the captain of the 
boat Higgs has left in, was given this 
package for you, Mr. Rading. Appar- 
ently a boat met him this morning, and 
transferred it.” 

“Possibly a warehouse affair,” 
ing said loftily. 

Felicia knew that her heart was beat- 
ing quickly. 

“I'll open it; it’s a surprise,” she said. 

She cut the odd bits of cord and string. 
and tore away the paper and sacking. 

“Good Lord, a chair!” ‘Tawlin said 
half contemptuously. 

‘Tes comfy,” Felicia said 
She felt she wanted to defend the in- 
animate thing. 

“Doubtless I shall find it 
Rading said pompously.  “‘I 
Keen ordered it to be sent.” 

Mason and Baker gave a simultaneous 
bark of laughter. 

Tawlin, a fine smile hidden by one 
hand twisting his mustache, murmured 
something inarticulately. 

“Tt’s heavenly comfy, anyway,” 
licia said happily. 

There were two huge cushions tied 
down to keep them safe, one at the head 
of the wicker chaise longue, the other at 
the foot. She had been curled up against 
those cushions on the yacht. 

The weariness of the afternoon had 
gone. 


Rad- 


swiftly. 


useful,” 
imagine 


Fe- 


WO weeks passed ; and just as Higgs 
had prophesied, Mason and Baker 
were both ‘‘smit.” 


They turned up at 
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the house at all hours, with unhappy 
zeal, and scowled at one another, at 
‘Tawlin, old George. Before 
Felicia they were stiffiy on their best 
behavior, a state of being which effectu- 
ally robbed them of all charm, had they 
but known it. Felicia liked them idly ; 
liked Tawlin too. None of them 
mattered to her; only Warton did that, 
and he never came. 

By roundabout questions had 
learned who he was and how often he 
came to Melai. 

“Never, if he can help it,’ Tawlin 
said laconically, “Not important 
enough. Oh, he’s a very big pot, War- 
ton of the Government.” 

“If this is love,” Felicia said to her- 
self miserably, “then I hate it.” 

A driving restlessness possessed her, 
a sort of unhappy happiness. All the 
long idle days were filled with dreams. 
When a month had gone by, the little 
hope flickered out at last. A month is a 
long time at eighteen. 

One day restlessness drove her into 
what Tawlin called, in his English lan- 
guor, the “jungle,” and Higgs, tersely, 
“the bally bush.” The days seemed end- 
lessly long and empty; exploring held a 
charm. At first it was amazing and 
beautiful; a little farther on it was still 
amazing. But the loveliness had gone; 
an odd sense of dislike had taken its 
place, a distant hint of terror. 

Felicia turned to go back, and found 
no way. In the vast silence—a silence 
so unfathomable that she could hear her 
heart beating, hear even the tiny sound 
of her blouse move as she breathed—she 
stood still. To her eyes, big with fear, 
the hanging, juicy leaves seemed to be 
quivering ; their emerald color was like 
a challenge, somehow ; it seemed to ex- 
press the safety and hardness of the 
leaves, and to taunt Felicia with her own 
helplessness. Her breath caught in a 
jerk in her throat. Space, the awfulness 
of it! Its inevitableness and unconquer- 
ableness bore down on her with all its 
insolent supremacy. 

“T can’t get out!” she said aloud; the 
words shook on her trembling breath. 
An impulse came to her to scream, and 
then the fine grit that was in her made 
her shut her lips tightly. She started to 


even at 


she 


she 





’ 
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find the way back; she passed one giant 
tree-trunk; it let her pass, but before 
her rose another, with gray-white or- 
chids clinging to it and mocking her 
with their free loveliness. 
The dark fell; it seemed to come in 
one minute like a shadow-veil first. and 
then like a soft. im- 
penetrable cloak. 


It came 

near- 

er to her ; 

it covered 
even her own 
hands 

and 

feet; 

it was 

round her, over her, be- 
neath her—soft, insistent, stifling. 

She slid from the tree-trunk to the 
ground. They had all told her, often, 
of the peril of the bush. She had found 
it now. 

She sat still, with that immobility 
which only a great and devastating fear 
can bring. A jangle of ideas worried 
her—thoughts Hill and 


of Notting 
Paris, and the yacht and Warton’s 
voice. 


i ° 


He was singing now, near to her. 
She moved out of her stiff, cramped 
position just a little to listen. Love was 
the strongest thing in the world, even 


aa 


then. He had come, then, at last. It 
didn’t matter about the darkness now, 
and the tree-trunks, and the prison for- 
est. She was sure the voice was near; 
she stumbled to her feet in answer. tried 
to move toward it; then with a bitter 
little broken cry, she realized the truth. 
She was alone, and about her, the ghost- 
trees closed and whispered. 


S' ILITUDE helps thought amazingly. 
Lying back in his chair on the yacht’s 
deck and staring at the purple sky. War- 
ton had found himself insistently remem- 
bering felicia. He 
refused the memory 
sneeringly ; it stayed 
with him. He was 
forced to contem- 
plate it. 
“You—after 
all these 
years!” he 
muttered 
to himself 
bitter- 


They found 
Rading 
really upset, 
almost pre- 


pared to cry 
“My child, 


om . my ld” 


in the most 
in 


approved 
fashion. 


(YF 


ly. “A child 
like that—you !” 

Warton was known all over 
Papua. He had come from the Govern- 
ment House at Melbourne. He _ had 
money; his house was beautiful; he 
brought as much Europe into it as he 
could. No one knew anything about 
him, save what Warton wished. It was 
said that he knew more dialects than any 
other white man on the islands, and 
had had innumerable escapes. 


» 




















He cursed himself as he hung over 
the side of the yacht and stared moodily 
at the supple roll of the waves. 

“Keep away, keep away, you fool!” 
he muttered to himself. 

The chair, the idea of sending it, had 
been a moment’s whim. He had re- 
gretted it even while he shouted at the 
boys for not packing it carefully enough. 
And later, watching the flower-flame 
sunset, he had swung around suddenly 
and gone back into the saloon, and 
played over the song he had sung to 
Felicia the night before. 

Finally he summoned his captain. 

“Take me back to Melai,” he directed. 

“Melai, sir?” Old Captain Anderson 
was agape. 

“Am I to understand you do not know 
the place, or find it inconvenient to go?” 
Warton asked crossly. A second later 
he said: “Sorry, Anderson; I’m a bit 
hipped. Make Melai as soon as you 
can. Let her rip.” 


A> it happened, Rading was the mem- 
ber of the community to receive 
Warton’s earliest greeting. It was just 
sunset, and he was asleep on Felicia’s 
lounge-chair on the dusty veranda. 

Warton questioned the boy contemp 
tuously. 

“Sinuabada”’ (mistress) “yo 
forest,” he said sulkily. 

“What?” said Warton sharply. 

“Make um track,” the boy said indif- 
ferently. 

Already a star showed 
away. 

“Missie Rading, she know 
track 2”? Warton asked savagely. 
“Me no know, Zaubada.”’ 

Warton cursed the boy, stared for a 
second at Rading, and then went into the 
house, calling to the frightened boy for 
a lantern. While he waited, he tested 
the battery in his electric torch. 

He ordered Kassi, with an oath, to 
call up the other boys and go off on the 
search. It was quite dark now: the 
night was very close and oddly still. 

Every footfall was intensified: when a 
stem snapped, the crack was a small re- 
port; the squelch of Warton’s tread, 
when he stumbled by chance upon some 
fallen flower, sounded like a long, an- 


alonga 


clear and far 


plenty 
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gry hiss. He sent the boys off in vari- 
ous directions, and himself took the 
main track. As he walked, he called; 
and as he called, he strove ineffectually 
to still his own fierce anxiety. 

“Help me to find her!” he muttered 
once despairingly, as if invoking un- 
seen aid. 

His torch-eye planted a ring of glit- 
tering’ light on some white tree-trunk 
he had mistaken for a dress. He stag- 
gered on again, slashing at the under- 
growth when he strayed from the track 
in pursuit of some shadow, or because he 
saw a pale flower indistinctly and 
thought it was a face. The juicy stems 
of the shrubs squirted their sap into his 
face when he crushed them beneath his 
feet or slashed at them with his knife; 
the frightful strength and life of every- 
thing in this forest seemed ghastly to 
him to-night. 

“Felicia!” he called again and again. 

No answer! Some huge night-thing 
flapped against his face; he fought it 
off with the hand that held the torch. 
Terrified of the light, it boomed away, 
making an odd jar of noise. He passed 
between black trunks that seemed to hold 
out clasping hands to him. 


HEN, behind a tree, a thin, up- 
reaching palm, he saw her. The 
lantern fell from him and softly splut- 
tered out. He did not speak then; he 
dropped down beside her and kneeling, 
gathered her close to him. Then he 
spoke in a broken whisper. 
“Felicia!” 
“You are real!” she said in a whis- 


per. Her hands went out to him. She 
was utterly broken down. 
Warton put his arm round her. He 


was savagely glad of the night and the 
forest. and Felicia’s driving need. 

She lay against him limply, and yet 
she had not fainted. All her soft slen- 
derness was in his grasp; her hair, short 
and curly, fell against his hand as he 
shifted one arm to hold her closer. The 


torch lighted up the clear radiance of 
her eyes. 

Warton moved slightly, inadvertently 
touched the torch with his foot and re- 
leased the spring. 
were in darkness. 


It went out, and they 
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“Oh!” Warton said just above his 
breath. 

He knew the insistent demand that 
was breaking him; that new self which 
had been born of his anguish struggled 
once, helplessly, to rule him. 

Only love had that power now. He 
bent and found Felicia’s lips. There 
is one kiss in life we none of us for- 
get—the kiss which teaches love. 

All the hope and vividness and restless- 
ness in Felicia’s being seemed to merge 
into a feeling of utter sweet surrender 
and wonderful, quivering joy. Behind 
her closed eyes there seemed a sea of 
gold, and it seemed as if its waves were 
bearing her into its vastness. Feelings 
she never knew existed filled her with 
sweet, poignant wildness. She put her 
hand between Warton’s lips and hers. 

“Is this love?” she whispered. 

“What else?” he said passionately. 
“You don’t know, Felicia. All these weeks 
i’ve been trying to forget, to get away 
from you. I couldn’t. Love drove me 
back. I tried to disbelieve: I grinned 
and grimaced at the truth, fought with 
it, cursed it; and it conquered me. I 
came back to you to-day. I couldn’t help 
myself. I’ve always sneered at people 
who said sentimentally that they knew 
they were made for their other soul and 
all that. I was a fool. I’ve been a 
fool till now. You were made for me 
as surely as I was made to have you. 
If the world divided us, I’d still believe 
. 

His clasp tightened fiercely round her. 

“Vou believe it too? The truth, now! 
Be straight with me.” 

She gave a little tremulous laugh of 
sheer, wonderful happiness. 

“Would I be lying here in your arms 
if I didn’t?” 

He pressed his cheek to hers almost 
roughly. 

“Felicia, don’t be feminine and evasive 
now. I’m standing on the bridge be- 
tween an old life and a new, and the 
chasm beneath the bridge is broken love. 
As God’s my Judge, I swear to you I 
believe I’m your man. Are you going 
to be strong enough to care for me like 
that?” 

His voice, now soft, now harsh, domi- 
nated her completely. 
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“I do believe it,” she said very slowly. 
“IT do love you like that—as you love 
me. ‘Take me for your own because—I 
never meant to tell you; I felt so 
ashamed and unhappy about it—but ever 
since I saw you that one evening, I’ve 
longed and longed for you. I was so 
sure you’d come, somehow; but you 
never came. Each morning I used to 
say when I got up: “To-day—it’s certain 
sure to be to-day.’ And then, when the 
night came, and you had never been, I 
used to whisper: ‘The time goes ever so 
fast in the darkness. T’o-morrow—there 
is always to-morrow to live for.’ I’m 
telling you this now because I want you 
to know I’m rea/, like you, that I care 
like that. And now’—she raised her- 
self a little and slid one arm around 
his neck—“‘you have come, my lover:” 

She found his lips in the darkness. 

He touched her hair with gentle fin- 
gers. 

“Why, it’s down,” Felicia said softly. 

Warton laughed a little. 

“Right down, darling, utterly—what 
there is of it!” 

“Don’t you like it?” Felicia asked 
anxiously. “It’s my one nice thing.” 

“Ts it?” he said. ‘‘What about these?” 
He kissed her lips and closed eyes. 


HEY were never shy with one an- 

other, from the very first ; theirs was 
the perfect intimacy which can only come 
between real lovers. 

“I’m going to carry you back,” War- 
ton announced, “just as soon as ever 
you’ve said, ‘I love you, Charles,’ out 
loud.” 

“T shall be a fearful weight,” Felicia 
said earnestly, “but I shall love lying in 
your arms; and I believe you are strong 
enough to do it. And—TI love you, 
Charles. I love you—/ove you.” 

They did not start immediately after 
that; they clung together in their hap- 
piness, and God knows what Warton felt 
or thought. Felicia’s thoughts and feel- 
ings were purest joy of youth, and ra- 
diant, unsullied faith. 

“I’ve never had anyone who bothered 
about me in all my life before,” she told 
him, her head on his shoulder. 

“Lot of fools must have been living 
in your part of the world.” 











“Who thought I was—well, cheap, one 
evening on a yacht?” 

She was laughing in his arms, teasing 
him adorably. 

Even in the darkness his face flamed 
with shame. 

“Felicia,” he said roughly, “look here: 
sooner or later, you'll be bound to hear 
people talk about me. Listen as much 
as you like; but don’t judge me as I was 
—that’s all I ask. Judge me for what 
I am now—your lover. If I fail you, 
then I'll deserve the hardest scorn you 
can mete out to me. Don’t use it on 
a man you never knew, a man who never 
knew himself until he found you. Some 
day”—he hesitated—“I’ll tell you any- 
thing you need to know. Perhaps there’s 
something you'll have to. Trust me, do 
you ?” 

“You know I do,” she said. How 
should she not trust him, worship him, 
forgive him all? 

The lights of the house came into 
view. 

“(ne more kiss!” Warton said pas- 
sionately. 

They found Rading really upset, al- 
most prepared to cry “My child, my 
child!” in the most approved fashion. 
He ignored Warton and burst into im- 
pulsive speech. 

“Where on earth have you been? That 
fool boy frightened everyone. We were 
just sitting down to a game of bridge, 
and of course every single one dashed 
off—Tawlin, Baker, Mason. Not the 
slightest use my going. I don’t know 
that accursed bush, or whatever they call 
it.” 

He noticed Charles visibly at last. 

“Who—er—” he began. 

“T am Charles Warton,’’ Warton ex- 
plained briefly. “I came up here at sun- 
set; my yacht is just off the bay. I am 
making my quarterly inspection. Prob- 
ably you have heard of me? I found you 
asleep, and was told by the boy that 
your daughter had gone off ‘ito the 
bush. It was then nearly dark, and with- 
out—er—troubling you, I decided to go 
off and search for her. I was fortunate 
enough to find her. I know a good deal 


about the dangers, and so on, of the 
island, and I did not wish to waste any 
time.’ 


’ 
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Of course, Rading had heard of him. 
He adopted the behavior he considered 
appropriate to the occasion and the posi- 
tion of his daughter’s rescuer at once. 

“Delighted to meet you, Mr. War- 
ton,” he said genially. “I owe you a 
debt of thanks, of course, of course! My 
little girl is rather venturesome, y’know. 
You’ll have supper, of course, and let me 
give you a peg to—er—while away the 
time.” 

Felicia, after one horrified glance into 
the cheap glass on the wall, had run into 
her own room. 

She lighted the evil-smelling little 
lamp in her room with trembling fingers. 
It was true—it was true! It had really 
happened, and the night outside, that 
still purple mystery with its cold, far- 
off stars, had seen her quivering joy. 

She could hear Charles’ voice easily all 
the time she tidied up so gayly. Just to 
listen to him gave her a little thrill of 
happiness. And he was hers, big and 
arrogant and splendid as he was. He 
was her own! 

To have anything that belonged abso- 
lutely to herself, after all the years of 
emptiness, was wonderful; but to have 
a lover, to have Charles— 

She ran into the kitchen, as the one 
back room was called. because the cook- 
ing was done there, to try to get a real 
supper ready. There was still one of the 
repentant Tusser’s tins left. And it con- 
tained lobster, of all earthly delicacies! 
She used the can-opener rigorously and 
then ran out to get some leaves from the 
purple and scarlet vine near the cor- 
ner of the veranda. There were small 
unhappinesses. The tablecloth was one, 
and the crockery another; the memory 
of that supper on the yacht was still so 
clear in every detail. 

Felicia surveyed the table pensively. 
She had read that nothing mattered if 
you were in love. It seemed a com- 
fortable creed, but the moment strained 
it, rather. And nothing could be done. 
The cloth was unbleached calico, and the 
crockery had snips out of it, and the 
glasses had edges like stout bowl-rims. 
And on the veranda Charles sat, and 
she loved him. 

“T shouldn’t mind,” Felicia 
pered, “if it were he who hadn’t things. 


whis- 
” 
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She plucked courage by its wings and 
went out on the veranda. 
“Supper,” she said. 


HARLES rose at once. He slid a 
hand into hers and deliberately made 

the passage through the door so small, 
by standing firmly in it, that she had to 
pause beside him. He kissed her swiftly. 

“Caught!” he murmured above her 
hair. 

She wondered if he had told her fa- 
ther. It seemed a pity that things had 
to be talked about; they were so won- 
derful that words seemed to hurt the 
loveliness they had for the two people 
to whom they really belonged. 

“I can make coffee,” she said with 
sudden forlornness, eying the table. 

“So can I,” Charles said promptly, 
meeting her eyes. “Though I want for 
nothing when I see lobster before me. 
The last time I had lobster—” His 
dancing eyes were laughing at her. 
“Where was it?” he said. 

“Very dangerous, all this tinned 
trash,” Rading interrupted gloomily. 
“Often wonder those who have to live 
on it, like us, don’t die off by dozens.” 

Charles was handing Felicia a plate 
and clasping her fingers underneath it 
shamelessly. 

It came to her bewilderingly that he 
had never even noticed the difference be- 
tween the yacht table and this. She felt 
sure he hadn’t. Blessed, blessed person, 
for she had felt so uncomfortable! 

After all, they made the coffee to- 
gether when supper was over. Rading 
betook himself to the veranda. 

“Did you tell him?” Felicia whis- 
pered. 

“No,” Charles said shortly. 

He drew her forth for an instant to 
the cool darkness outside. 

“Felicia, I love you. You said you’d 
trust me. I hate, I loathe, asking you 
to keep our—our love a secret for a lit- 
tle; but I have to. Do you mind?” 

“Mind?” She laid her flower-cool 
cheek against his hand. 

“It’s rather silly. A secret’s so lovely 


—one like ours. Let’s keep it as long 
as ever we can. I love it to be like 
that—between us two just only.” 

She thought she heard him breathing 
hard, and once she thought he spoke to 
her. 

“Yes?”’ she whispered. 

“Nothing,” he said. “Come on. 
must go back.” 


We 


CHILL had fallen between them. 
It was present, impalpable, intan- 
gible. 

Felicia clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether. 

Was it something she had said—done? 
Was it, after all, the supper-table? 

“’Fraid I must be off,” Charles was 
saying to her father. ‘I have to be here 
to-morrow, and leave in the evening for 
Moresby again.” 

He came toward Felicia, 
out-held. 

All her pride rose at her pathetic call. 
She ignored the hand. 

“Good night. What a heavenly eve- 
ning for your row back!” 

“There is a lantern I left near the 
shore,” he said deliberately. “It is very 
light. If you would walk down—” — 

“Of course, of course,” Rading fussed. 
“Run along, Felicia.” 

They walked in utter silence into the 
engulfing darkness. 

Charles’ arm went round Felicia like 
a vise. 

“Why wouldn’t you touch me just 
now?” he said in a stifled voice. 

“You had gone away,” Felicia said 
stormily. “I don’t mean you as you 
stand here—I mean the part of you that 
loves.” 

“Had I?” he retorted 
teeth. 

He swept her up against him, kissing 
her till the rapture of his love seemed al- 
most unbearable. Then suddenly he 
released her. 

“Good night,” he said indistinctly. 

Before she realized what he meant to 
do, he had knelt and kissed her feet; 
then noiselessly he left her. 


his hand 


between his 


The next dramatic installment of this novel will appear in the 
February GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale January 12th. 




















quaintance. 


Garvansburg’s county champion 
arose and stared at her new ac- 
“Why, you're the 
Miss Rountree!” she cried. 

“You're the cup holder!” 
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B Rountree was playing remark- 

—— able tennis. for so early in the 
season—it was a whole month before 
the tournament for the Casino Cup. 
Twice her name had been inscribed up- 
on the silver trophy for women’s singles. 
If she should win this August, the cup 
would be her own, a focusing point for 
other and smaller prizes which her skill 
with the racket had accumulated in the 
five years since she had emerged from 
Miss Waxbloom’s private school for 


[ —AYBRIGHT said that Miss 


girls, along the Hudson. 

Helen Rountree was twenty-two; she 
had been at home upon the courts when 
a French governess was inducting her 
into the mystery of irregular verbs, long 
before the finishing touches of the Wax- 
bloom era. A fading champion, whom 
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rheumatism laid by the heels as he ac- 
knowledged forty compelling years, but 
who still loved to dawdle up and down 
chalk marks, had conferred upon her 
the science of the backhand stroke, with 
kindly patience. The Champion-That- 
Was lived in the cottage next to the 
Rountrees’, within bowshot of the wide- 
verandaed Casino where Baybright gay- 
ety in July and August centers. One of 
her early enthusiasms had been the plat- 
ters and vases marshaled above his bun- 
galow’s living-room fireplace. 

“Tt’s the backhand stroke, kiddie,” she 
recalled him telling her, those first after- 
noons in front of the net. “It’s the back- 
hand that does the trick. Look at these 
Englishmen, who play the game as if it 
were all easy exercise. How do they do 
it? The backhand. That’s the answer. 
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No, start it lower, Helen! aihinlle £ 
See how it rises—just like lh! 
a scared sparrow that in- — 
tends swooping down 
again in a hurry.” 

The Champion-That- 
Was looked around fur- \# i 
tively to see if anyone |i il | aT nm i 
under the striped awn- 7 ij b= 
ings had overheard. He Vi HH 1 i CE 
was not given to simile; ji) # Mg 
his was a somewhat hum- (i) #utiNe i 


4 
drum, stodgy existence, i} ; Wit Te 


despite the fact that he i POA Gy) 
looked stunning inhiswhite -FR" jf) y” \ 
flannels on a Championship 

Day, when he came upon 

the turf wrapped in a 

fuzzy polo-coat. He pot- 

tered around his father’s 
wholesale leather ware- 

house, in lower New 

York’s “swamp,” four or 

five mornings a week. The one 
flavor of poesy in his make-up I! MY 
was an undefined singing at 
the heart, when the rubber ball 
smote racket strings with an even 
louder singing on pleasantly sun- 
shiny afternoons, other good fel- 
lows stroking beside him, the club- 
house showers awaiting, with one 
lemon squash, no more—never 
any rum in it—before a brisk rub- 
down. 

It is that way with most of us 
stodgy folk. With some of us it 
is the lilt in the white pellet 
swished truly from the tee 
creak of the stretcher as the 
shell glides like a startled 
bass; nimbus of dust that 
stout walking-boots kick up as 
they tramp the mountain |//4q 
road ; honk of the horn which <2 
heralds approach of your throb- T Te 
bing car whose speedom- ns 
rg you do ia, glance — Rountree, a girl 

2 with the same frankness 
at. In the generally ac- j, her words that was 
cepted American sense— revealed in her physical 
some say it is a trifle dis- make-up. 
torted sense, since it lacks a cu- | 
mulative physical uplift — the 
Champion-That-Was may be Hl] | | 
reckoned a “good sportsman.” 

Miss Rountree might not have 








been allowed to take her tennis 
so seriously had she been hec- 
tored by an older brother. 
These superior male youngsters 
wreak havoc with feminine ath- 
letic prowess in their cwn fam- 
ilies. Not that they refuse to 
concede something to sisterly 
skill; they do. But the girl 
is Ov erexactingly 
coached; her ground 
strokes are made the sub- 
jects of libelous comment 
at luncheon; this, in time, 
breeds a tendency to tennis’ 
most dreaded form of blind 
staggers—double faulting 

at a crucial moment. 
Fortunately for her 
court career, Helen Roun- 
tree’s brother, Larry, was 
much younger than she; 
was juvenile enough to 
squeal with delight when 
his sister made the girl 
on the opposite side of 
a cord-mesh barrier look 
foolish chasing a cut to 
the baseline. On several 
occasions he had _ been 
caught trying to rattle 
Miss Rountree’s opponent 
in handicap week-end 
matches, by adopting 
bleacher baseball tactics 
and muttering through 
the screen of the back- 
stop. You may have 
guessed that Lawrence 
Rountree was under ten 
—nine and one-half, to 

be exact. 

Mrs. Rountree, after 
the manner of the aver- 
age Baybright matron, 
paid scant heed to ten- 
nis and little more to 

her son. Bridge and motor- 
ing occupied her; then 
there was all of last 
spring’s correspondence to 
catch up with, assisted by 
Miss Sarah Ovington, who 
social-secretaried for Mrs. 
Rountree and two punctil- 
ious neighbors. ‘They had 














clubbed together to pay Miss Ovington 
twenty-five dollars a week for being 
steered through the tortuous channels 
of inked note-paper, which, somehow, 
took unto itself surprisingly awkward 
expressions if not censored. 

Baybright differed not a whit from 
a hundred other summer colonies. Once 
in a while a daughter who had been to 
college was qualified to conduct diplo- 
matic relations with a lecture bureau in 
town, concerning some not too meaty 
bit of intellectual pabulum for the Fri- 
day Club. But, as a rule, Baybright 
trusted to Miss Ovington, et al., who had 
been to Bryn Mawr and Vassar. What 
Miss Ovington and her secretarial asso- 
ciates thought of the average Friday 
Clubber is not to be set down here; it 
would detract from tennis. 

But Miss Ovington had a genuine lik- 
ing for the daughter of the Rountree 
household, and for the impish son and 
heir of Henderson Rountree, the “steam- 
ship king,” as the yellow newspapers 
dearly loved to style him. Here again 
the gods balanced matters, as the gods 
usually do. It is doubtful if Helen 
Rountree envied the poise of her moth- 
er’s oné-third-own social secretary more 
than Sarah Ovington begrudged Miss 
Rountree’s unconscious jauntiness, ability 
to toss frocks upon her lithe young 
body and look as if she had been toiled 
over for the preceding hour in a private 
room at Cerise’s, her elastic bounding 
above a lime-streaked square of grass, 
swinging at an appallingly minute 
spheroid. 


UMMER moved into tournament sea- 

son. The week before the match, 
Sunday’s papers published photographs 
showing the most likely contestants. Miss 
Rountree had been snapshot by Con- 
nors, hard-faced camera scout of The 
Gloat, in the act of a strenuous dive 
for a service ace which Miss Genevieve 
Murray had dispatched. The picture 
made Miss Rountree look like a boy; the 
skirt drawn tightly over knees as she 
leaped in pursuit of the ball had been 
accented by the photo-engraver; she 
might have been wearing knickerbock- 
ers. 
“Gee, Helen!’ Larry had exclaimed 
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at the breakfast table. “You look like 
silly Hart!” 

Mrs. Rountree murmured agitation 
as she took the sporting section, glanced 
at it, and passed it to her husband. 

“Really, Helen, I do wish you would 
be more careful,” she had said — her 
mind was busy actually with the auction 
prizes she would offer on Wednesday. 
She would send Miss Ovington to town 
to choose them. There was one thing 
about Miss Ovington which pleased un- 
failingly the triumvirate who retained 
her services; she shopped diligently for 
combined good taste and low prices, so 
discerningly that no guest ever wrinkled 
eyebrow while fancying that her hostess 
was offering hospitality which smacked 
of the bargain counter. Miss Ovington’s 
syndicate of lady employers valued her 
greatly for her bargain-hunting procliv- 
ities; it gave them a bit more margin 
to hazard on nullos at one cent the point, 
the colony’s matron limit for bridge. 

Henderson Rountree had tossed the 
paper upon a rug whence it was salvaged 
by Larry, who was hunting for the Amer- 
ican League batting averages. The steam- 
ship owner was thinking of The Street ; 
it had been nervous, too nervous, of late. 
The situation might affect his tonnage 
if it continued. The incident, Connors’ 
inspired snapshot and all, would have 
been passed over, had it not been for 
Helen Rountree herself, who felt that 
Miss Ovington—the secretary break- 
fasted with them—was registering a 
mental note to analyze that photograph 
later. 

“How can I help what those nasty 
picture men do?” she demanded. “The 
committee gives them the privileges of 
the grounds. I don’t intend to threaten 
them with my racket, the way that silly 
Torrance chit did the other day. Why, 
The Gloat printed a picture with her 
tongue stuck out and her hand raised— 
just like some girl anarchist in Union 
Square !” 

Miss Rountree grew warmer as she 
found Miss Ovington’s interest deepen- 
ing ; if she had realized it, the secretary’s 
intent gaze was one of admiration for 
the rapid way in which the crimson tint 
came and went upon her tanned face; 
it was as if some one were drawing 
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rapidly a scarlet ribbon beneath trans- 
parent brown satin. 

The steamship magnate emerged from 
Street reflections, sensing a smolder in 
his daughter’s words. 

“In my opinion,” he remarked with 
finality, ‘these games are not the thing 
for women; at least not games which 
require the same freedom of limb em- 
ployed by men. What do you think, Miss 
Ovington?” He was in the habit of 
turning to something secretarial for 
Greek-chorus approval, but this was not 
his office on Bowling Green, and Miss 
Ovington was not attached to his steam- 
ship staff. 

She smiled. “It comes to either tennis 
or suffrage with some of us,” she replied. 
“Which is the more horrible, a yellow 
sash with ‘Votes for Women’ on it, or 
scampering over a grass court?” 

Helen Rountree’s eyes spelled com- 
prehension. Here was the undreamed- 
of ; the social secretary was badgering 
—actually badg- 
ering the head of 
the house. There 
was sufficient cold 


“My name is Daisy Jones,” 
said the other. “I'd love to 
play on the same court with 
you! The Harrisburg Patriot 
printed your picture. But 
you don’t look the same; 
the picture made 

you look different.” 


cream in the shape of apparent whim- 
sicality and even artlessness applied with 
the rasp ; but none the less it was the ma- 
neuver of an ally. She had fancied 
that this self-sufficient young woman 
with the tortoise-shell goggles did not 
like her. 

Mrs. Rountree was stirred to wifely 
defense. “I agree with your father,” 
she began, directing her words empha- 
sizedly to her daughter. “We played 
croquet when I was a girl. And only 
yesterday, on the Casino porch, I heard 
Otho Derwent tell Mrs. Wellford what 
he thought of Judith Torrance.” 

Miss Rountree pondered. “I didn’t 
think Otho Derwent was in the habit of 

proclaiming his thoughts 
about women in public,” 
s she said. “But you can 
[gam hardly blame him if he 
yewas discussing Judith. 
She’s just a 
_ loud tom- 
ZN iF boy. What 
“oe 


ty 


PY \\ pleas 
TE ane is 


ie 
Toml a i) 


i’ did Mr. Der- 
went tell the 

Casino ?” 
Her mother 
manifested uneasi- 
“ ness; it was also a 
topic for porch chairs that 
she had been smoothing 
young Derwent’s path to- 
ward the post of son-in-law for 

two Baybright seasons. 
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“Don’t misunderstand, Helen,” she 
said. “He was chatting with several of 
us older folks and Judith’s shrill giggles 
got upon our nerves; there was some- 
thing more than the tomboyish in her 
actions. She is only eighteen, I know, 
but there was something — well, some- 
thing coarsely mannish about her, the 
general effect of her, I mean.” 

“Ves?” her daughter murmured. Evi- 
dently she was waiting to learn what 
young Derwent had said. Her mother, 
seeing that there was to be no shying 
of the water-jump, took it. 

“Mr. Derwent remarked that if he 
had a sister he would prefer her to be 
stupid at games rather than lose—” Mrs. 
Rountree was floundering. 

“The atmosphere of femininity, per- 
haps,” supplied Miss Ovington. It was 
quite the social-secretary thing to do; 
Mrs. Rountree paid her for this sort of 
thing in correspondence. 

“That was exactly what he said!’ ex- 
claimed the matron. 

“Aw, he can’t play himself,” grum- 
bled Larry. “Helen could give him fif- 
teen on every game and win love sets!” 

“Son, J think you have had sufficient 
breakfast,” his father interrupted. The 
boy accepted banishment blithely. 

Larry Rountree did not like Otho 
Derwent; Mrs. Rountree idolized him; 
Miss Rountree was practically a non- 
conductor, as far as Derwentian elec- 
tricity was concerned; her father was 
lackluster, merely being satisfied with 
his prospects; Miss Ovington regarded 
him with a blending of detestation and 
admiration, which at any given moment 
might be transformed wholly into one 
or the other. 

Young Derwent’s twenty-five years 
had been the typical quarter-century of 
the average New York youth of social 
status and wealth—Hotchkiss, Yale, a 
year abroad after graduation, a com- 
fortable desk in a brokerage firm where 
a few of the Derwent thousands had 
purchased a junior partnership with 
several other young men, equally well 
connected, equally sound financially. 
Like so many similarly formed part- 
nerships, the Broad Street suite with its 
gilt-lettered row of doors, its board room 
in heavy mahogany where sharp-faced 


boys posted quotations from the ticker, 
simply guaranteed having an occupation. 

Manhattan, despite loud protests to 
the contrary, is yet a place of primitive- 
ness. Even the dancing youth, the gen- 
tleman jockey, the most constant habitué 
of the Carston Club, where the door is 
never closed night or day, must have the 
label of a few hours’ regular absorption 
in supposed seriousness. There have been 
too many burned male fingers for this 
lesson not to have been learned. Otho 
Derwent in his own group could sum- 
mon up the ghosts of at least two cronies 
who had endeavored to convince Fifth 
Avenue that this was the Continent, 
who had scorned openly any role of 
daylight gravity. Society tolerated them 
as long as they amused. But when their 
follies had been transmuted into shabby 
funeral-baked meats; when they found 
that a groove of living is the most im- 
mutable thing in the world, that they 
could not pry others into their own 
grooves—well, then it had been too late. 

Now and then Derwent saw one of 
them, lurking in a rear pew at a fashion- 
able wedding, or riding in loneliness 
along the bridle path in Central Park. 
He had come to believe stanchly in 
grooves. He was a devotee of the ob- 
viously correct ; the unusual—unless first 
it had been grooved—annoyed him. 
And Helen Rountree’s tennis was the 
one fleck which marred the shining mir- 
ror of his self-esteem. His determina- 
tion to marry Miss Rountree inevitably 
lumped his affection for her with his 
affection for self. 

At Baybright, champions do not have 
to play through ; they meet the winner of 
the semi-final. Miss Rountree saw the 
Torrance chit put out easily by a red- 
haired, rangy, freckled girl from Penn- 
sylvania, curiously out of place on the 
Casino courts. After her match with 
Miss Torrance she sat watching the play, 
awkward and lonesome. Her white serge 
suit bore earmarks of the Busy Bee de- 
partment store in the town she hailed 
from. 

Helen Rountree observed her with 
interest. There was something pathetic 
in this thoughtless invasion of Bay- 
bright by a plainly demonstrated bar- 
barian. The tennis world in general 
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knew what to expect at the tournament 
for the Casino Cup. There was an open 
entry list, but the affair automatically 
limited itself to the same group of play- 
ers, who knew one another off the court 
as well as on it. 

“Daisy Jones.” That was her name; 
the blackboard blazoned it to the holder 
of the cup, who could imagine how the 
more vapid youthful males dangling 
narrow-trousered legs on the stands 
would mouth it gleefully. It would 
serve perhaps for a jest or two in the 
grill-room, over these persistent and 
pestilential highballs. Miss Rountree 
detested whisky-drinking. And before 
Larry went off to Princeton, she had de- 
cided, she would make him promise to 
let whisky alone. She wondered, re- 
membering what her mother had _ re- 
vealed concerning Otho Derwent’s com- 
ment upon Judith Torrance, whether 
he would smile at the name of the 
freckled intruder from Pennsylvania. 
She did not think he would; there was 
a vague fondness within her for young 
Derwent. He was a man; physically he 
was brave, she believed. He lacked any 
touch of the effeminate in his drawing- 
room punctilities. 

She took a chair beside the girl who 
had beaten Miss Torrance. It was easy 
to negotiate provocation for a word. 
The freckled countenance advertised 
gratitude as it turned. 

“Oh, I think the courts are wonder- 
ful! We have very poor turf ones down 
home.” She was as young as Judith, 
could not have been more, and her voice 
was freshly pretty. “I suppose it was 
cheeky of me to come on,” she added. 
“But Uncle Tom insisted.’’ She _hesi- 
tated. “You see, my parents are dead 
and I live with him. He was so proud 
over my winning the county champion- 
ship that he gave me a hundred dollars 
and told me to come. Uncle Tom is a 
lawyer; there isn’t very much money in 
the law at Garvansburg. Now that I’m 
at Bayvbright I know it was a mistake.” 

“That is foolish, I think,”’ said Miss 
Rountree. “Haven’t we succeeded in 
making you comfortable? The Casino 
committee always—” 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand,” begged 
the red-haired girl. “It’s simply that I’m 


lonesome. Everyone else seems to know 
everyone. I suppose that is natural. But 
it makes me feel queer.” 

“You must try to like us_ better,’”’ 
Miss Rountree advised. “I admired the 
way you smashed. Personally, I have 
always believed in the backhand. A very 
fine player—he was national champion 
once—taught me how much the _ back- 
hand counted. He plays well even now, 
and he’s over fifty. You'll find him 
refereeing the semi-final — Herbert 
Brackling. He has a bungalow next 
door to us.” 

The Pennsylvanian’s eves widened. 
“Oh, then you live here all summer?” 

“We've had a home here for years. 
My name is Rountree.” 

Garvansburg’s county champion arose 
and stared at her new acquaintance. 

“Why, you’re the Miss Rountree!” 
she cried. ‘“You’re the cup holder!” 

“Yes, I've won it twice,” admitted 
Miss Rountree. 

“My name is Daisy Jones,” said the 
other, projecting a freckled hand, with 
steel wire in the wrist that sent fingers 
clutching those of the champion. “I'd 
love to play on the same court with you! 
I’ve read all about you in the papers. 
The Harrisburg Patriot printed your 
picture. But you don’t look the same; 
the picture made you look different.” 

She did not mark Miss Rountree’s 
wincing. But the cup holder did wince, 
genuinely. For this was an echo of 
Sunday’s breakfast conversation. Had 
she parted with what Miss Ovington 
called ‘‘atmosphere of femininity” on the 
courts? Was there a mannish streak 
coming to the fore, which in time would 
earn for her dislike—perhaps the dis- 
like of Otho Derwent? This flashed in 
the second it took to nod toward the 
veranda. 

“Tt’s nice and cool on the porch,” she 
said to the Garvansburg entry. “Let us 
have some lemonade.” 


HE next morning Miss Rountree 
decided that she would not visit the 
Casino. 

“I’ll have enough tennis on Friday; 
they should be able to play off the semi- 
final by Thursday,” she told Miss 
Ovington. “If you aren’t going to be 











I haven’t had the runabout 
days.” 

It happened that 
social - secretary- 
ing was in the 
doldrums 
owing to all 
arrangements 
for Mrs. 
Rountree’s 
auction 
party hav- 
ing been 
completed. 
They left 
the car at aN Waly \\\ ok) YES 
the little a \ 


— 


inn and 
trudged a few 
hundred yards to 
glimpse a rugged 
vista of rock and 
ocean. Here it was 
that the holder of the 
Casino Cup thrust 
herself at bay. rar 
‘‘Listen, Miss | | 
Ovington,’’ she ' 
blurted. “I motored 
us out so that J could 
ask you something.” 
“Yes?” The secre- 


tary’s eyes flaunted no |\iee 
surprise, but undoubted ¥ 
interest. 


“T don’t know whether 
I can make it clear. But 
ever since Mother said what she did on 
Sunday, I’ve been thinking. Tennis is 
the thing I’ve cared for most—always. 
Ever since Herbert Brackling showed 
me the backhand, I’ve eaten and dreamed 
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busy, why not motor over to the Gap? 
out for 
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She picked him and 

(flit iT, the social secretary 
Ha i! HI out of the flanking 
; | | ces—they were 
Phy low down, near the 


sidelines. He was 
Hy sitting chin upon 
' stick, staring wood- 


tennis. I’ve want- 
ed to be what he 
was—a real cham- 
pion, one that would 
go down on the rec- 
- as having stroked 
a ball differently from 

title holders who went 
before, and who would 
come after. There was an 
overwhelming vanity in all that, 


I guess. But it makes my heart 
beat faster when I hear the 


whispers as Mr. Brackling comes 

onto the courts even now. He’s 
over fifty, and gray; and the 
rheumatism makes him limp when 
the weather is damp. But he’s been 
a champion; the rheumatism and the 
years can’t take that away from him. 
Yes, I suppose it was vanity.” 

Miss Ovington nodded briskly. “I 
don’t see what else you could call it,” 
she remarked. 

This would be harder work than she 
had fancied, but Helen Rountree per- 
severed. 

“Well, so it’s gone on. I am twenty- 
two, and for the last five years I have 
been in training constantly just like a 
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man athlete. I’ve left sweets alone, 
drunk scarcely any coffee—it’s known 
among my girl friends that I give away 
the candy anyone sends me. When I 
sit at a luncheon party, or at dinner any- 
where, my _ hostess that I have 
mineral water instead of hock or 
champagne. I’ve sacrificed my inclina- 
tions in a hundred ways to make me 
feel fit physically; with the spring, you 
know, that moving over a court rapidly 
demands. And I’ve done it! I have 
done it. To-day, for instance, I could 
last as long as any man I know in that 
surf. I believe that as far as sheer 
physical stamina is concerned I could 
stand five hard sets as well as Otho 
Derwent.” She frowned. Derwent’s 
name had slipped from her unthinkingly. 
“So I’ve been taking account of stock. 
Miss Ovington. I feel that I’ve been 
a selfish nuisance for five years. I’ve 
sacrificed my friends, and my family a 
trifle, perhaps; made them help me 
maintain an all-the-vear-’round training 
camp.” 

“You put it convincingly,” said the 
social secretary. 

“But that isn’t what bothers me the 
most; that isn’t what I wished to ask 
you about. That is something different. 
I want you to tell me frankly if you 
think my fad for tennis—my more than 
fad for a game has cost me any part 
of the feminine things a girl of my age 
ought to have? Or is it likely to cost 
me these things?” 

“Ts that all?” asked her companion. 
Miss Rountree nodded. She felt quite 
limp, altogether floppy on the heels of 
her boast about lasting in the surf as 
long as any man she knew. 

“VYou’re extremely interesting,” Miss 
Ovington announced. ‘And you will 
please understand that I am not sar- 
castic. I shall be as frank as you. I 
have watched you play tennis often and 
envied you from my heart—envied the 
grace with which you went after im- 
possible ‘gets;’ envied the stunning 
resilience in your body. From the sheer 
physical, the sculpturally physical stand- 
point. Miss Rountree, your tennis 
earnestness has been a fine investment. 
But, if you want to know it, you have 
been selfish in pursuing your ambition— 
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and for all the red-corpuscle vigor 
drumming in your veins and arteries you 
have paid a price. Whether it is a big 
price, an extravagant price, depends 
upon how one views it.” 

She touched Miss Rountree on the 
shoulder. ‘“You’re very splendid, my 
dear,” she said. “If they were carving 
winged victories nowadays, the Broad- 
way Phidiases would be fighting to see 
who should put you into marble more 
lasting than a championship. But this is 
Baybright, 1914. And you have— 
honestly, you have—shredded away 
some of the appealingly feminine for the 
perfectly trained cup holder. But unless 
you miss it—and you alone can be the 
judge of that—you will never realize it ; 
hence you cannot very well be sorry. If 
I did not believe your sort of young 
womanhood was meant for being the 
mistress of a happy, healthfully con- 
ducted home, with potential Larrys of 
your own, I should say bravo to your 
tennis aspirations.” 

The sun-browned daughter of a steam- 
ship magnate poked at pebbles with the 
tip of her rubber-soled shoe. Her face 
was serious as she turned toward the car. 
But no depression was reflected there. 

“T want to thank you a lot, Miss 
Ovington,” she said. ‘‘You’ve made me 
sit up and think. I’m going to decide 
what to do pretty soon.” 

It was not Bryn Mawr-like of the 
social secretary, but when she reached 
her room she put elbows upon the mir- 
ror of her dressing-table and regarded 
a disapproving image. And, presently, 
she saw the _ reflection’s filling ; 
several large tears trickled upon the 
glass-covered, monogrammed embroid- 
ery. 

“Tt’s—si-silly! she gasped, as she 
wiped away traces of discomposure. 
“But her—asking me—things like that 
might have been Diana taking counsel 
with an old-maid aunt about whether 
Acteon should be hunted by stag- 
hounds or not.” 

From which it may be assumed that 
Miss Ovington had gone in for classics 
at Bryn Mawr. This tanned, full- 
blooded girl, with the same frankness in 
her words that was revealed in her 
physical make-up, had stirred the depths 
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of the social secretary mightily. Even 
Miss Waxbloom, in her old-fashioned 
eyrie along the Hudson, had felt the 
magnetism of Henderson Rountree’s 
daughter, when she tarried for a two 
years’ course of ‘‘finishing” touches. 
Otho Derwent telephoned from the 
Casino at seven o’clock, but Miss Roun- 
tree replied that she did not feel 
like canoeing by moonlight— 
that to be fit for the challenge 
match on the morrow she would 
retire early, having supped 
frugally and wisely on 
some malted milk and 
health biscuit. 
When a 
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ball begins 7 ' 

to hint of i ant 
sunset; when the 

ghost of a southerly breeze 

puffs against the grandstand 
pennants; when the sparkling waters of 
the cove are screened’ by green painted 
benches from the eyes of the players; 
in brief, when Baybright conditions are 
ideal—and that is often in August—the 
annual struggle for the women’s cup 
assumes an aspect which challenges the 
onlooker by its appeal to the senses. 


THE CASINO CUP 
































“Who is this 
Daisy Jones?” 
the multi- 
tinted parasol 
brigade w: 
asking, as it 
streamed 


eq 


da 


In the cool, twi- 
light hall he 

confronted her. 

“IT want you, 
Helen,” declared young 
Derwent manfully. “I 
want you now— now 
and for the restof time.” 


the inclosure. “It 
is ever so much 
more fun when 
you know both 
players. Helen 
Rountree should 
have a walk-over.” 
It had occurred ; 
Miss Rountree had 
been apprised of 
the fact ere she 
switched off her 
electric light 
the night be- 
fore. The 
Garvansburg 
entry, red hair, 
freckles and _ steel-deft 

wrist, had followed up her extinguish- 
ing of the Torrance chit by hollow vic- 
tories in three succeeding rounds. It was 
all unexpectedly bad form; an outsider 
mussing up things disturbed the tourna- 
lent committee. who regarded the social 
phase of the contest as of equal im- 
portance with the sport. But there could 
be no demurring. Herbert Brackling 
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himself, the great Brackling, to whom 
the Newport committee deferred, had 
eyed this slip of a girl, noting her cat- 
like pouncing upon a wide-flung ball, 
her steadiness at the instant of crucial 
test, and had found her good. Here 
might be timber as remarkable as that 
which a few years before had journeyed 
overseas and brought back an English 
championship. 

The Champion-That-Was carried his 
protégée’s racket cases to the battle- 
ground. 

“I’m not going to referee, Helen, so 
I can talk.” he told her. “The turf is 
fast and dry—just to your liking. But 
you mustn’t hold this stranger cheaply. 
She has change of pace, is in as good 
training as you are,’—Miss Rountree 
smiled wryly at this, but he was too ab- 
sorbed to notice-—‘and her half-volley 
is stunning. She’s self-taught. You can 
tell that. But she has the makings. Go 
after her backhand, girl. It’s the best 
stroke you’ve got, and she hasn't mas- 
tered it yet. Good luck!” 

The holder who was to defend a cup 
she might own for her afternoon's work, 
stood upon tiptoe to reach her graying 
mentor’s lips. 

“Thank you, Mister Champion,”’ she 
whispered. 

From the Casino’s side veranda Otho 
Derwent watched the tableau, heard a 
murmur about him as other persons 
watched it too: “That’s Brackling, the 
big player, you know—held the national 
championship for years. He’s coached 
the girl. She’s fond of him. Wasn’t that 
charming?” The latter was the feminine 
consensus of opinion. But young Der- 
went went to his seat in the west stand 
with an undeniable wretchedness tug- 
ging at his heart. He had begun to fear 
it of late; between the Champion-That- 
Was and tennis, he’d lose her. It would 
be rotten to miss the only girl you could 
ever care for because she was fonder of 
a game than of you. He was not re- 
joiced when he discovered that his seat 
check called for a perch beside Miss 
Ovington. He did not care very much 
for the social secretary; she radiated a 
wet-blanketing form of — seriousness 





which he did not analyze, partly because 
he could not, and partly because he was 
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unwilling. Miss Ovington was serenely 
cheerful. 

“She’s feeling fit,” she informed him. 
“As Larry told us at luncheon, she ought 
to win on condition alone.” 

Otho Derwent tried to seem pleased 
by the intelligence. He regarded the 
Garvansburg entry keenly; coltish, he 
thought her; he was right, there was a 
loose-jointedness about her different 
from the smoothly cohered movements 
of the defender. Miss Rountree saw him 
and the social secretary when she had 
lost the toss and chosen the northern 
stretch of grass. The Pennsylvania girl 
had elected to serve. 

The cup holder had been irritated by 
the admiration she had detected in her 
opponent’s look when they had ex- 
changed greetings. The look told the 
champion that a wish was being 
realized; that, win or lose, Daisy Jones 
would go back to Garvansburg happy. 
Meeting her was reward enough for this 
eager youngster, she knew; was justifi- 
cation for spending Uncle Tom’s one 
hundred dollars. And as the first ball 
came skimming she wondered what 
either of them would be doing five years 
hence. She would be twenty-seven then. 
Herbert Brackling had not lasted as a 
real champion after he was thirty-five ; 
men were of more durable sinew stuff 
than women. And the freckled girl yon- 
der—where would she be? Would either 
of them be a wife, or a mother? It must 
be a dreadful thing to find that your 
skill at anything has become brittle, is 
likely to break when vou need it most. 

“Fifteen—love!”” The umpire’s voice 
recalled her. She had not swung her 
racket. 

“Better than anything I ever saw at 
Newport,” was the verdict of the 
Champion-That-Was when the players 
left the courts after a fourth set, for ten 
minutes in the clubhouse. And _ the 
spectators agreed with him. Four sets— 
every one of them deuce, and evenly di- 
vided. This was tennis; it would be 
talked of for years. The defender had 
given the best that was in her, but the 
rangy youngster with freckled face and 
arms had taken two sets before Miss 
Rountree had pulled together. Only 
her control of the backhand saved her. 

















THE CASINO CUP 


Apparently conventions were deemed 
of slight importance when the Garvans- 
burg Tennis Club held an invitation 
tournament. For Miss Daisy Jones 
rushed impulsively up to her rival the 
moment they entered the locker-room. 
She thrust out the hand which, accord- 
ing to custom, is not extended until after 
victory or defeat. 

“You were simply gorgeous, Miss 
Rountree!” she said. ‘Those first two 
sets were mostly luck. You didn’t seem 
to be half trying. And what a back- 
hand! No wonder—if Herbert Brack- 
ling taught you. If you only knew what 
playing with you means to me. After 
you noticed me on the courts that first 
day, everyone was nice. I’ve had a per- 
fect time!” 

Her  defender-opponent __ smiled. 
“That’s fine,” she replied. “I’m enjoy- 
ing the match, too. But remember, you 
have a good chance to beat me. Don’t 
let your gratitude affect your serve.” 

Miss Jones laughed boyishly. “I guess 
not,”’ she said. ‘“‘Uncle Tom has taught 
me to fight things out to the finish. But 
they’re all betting on you. I could hear 
them.” 

The deciding set swayed across the 
net and back again. Either won her 
service game until the set score was 
deuce for the fifth time. Long ago the 
stands had ceased to talk. Every thud 
of the ball was as distinct as if it had 
been metal falling on wood. Here was 
feminine physique extended to the utter- 
most. Herbert Brackling, knowing 
better than anyone else what five deuce 
sets meant, found himself panting 
mentally. “Good Lord!” he muttered. 
“This is more than they can stand!” 

To the girl from Garvansburg the 
green-swathed inclosure seemed to be a 
slowly moving merry-go-round. She 
strained gaze upon Miss Rountree’s 
yellow bandeau. It was an oriflamme 
which beckoned. The defender began to 
sense a distinct impression that the faces 
surrounding the chalk marks were laugh- 
ing at her. The backhand—the back- 
hand! She was leaning upon this and 
naught else now. What had _ the 
Champion-That-Was told her about the 
swoop of a scared sparrow? 

Ten-ten and then Miss 
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broke through the Pennsylvania girl’s 
service. She could not fail to recognize 
Larry’s treble whoop of joy, which his 
mother only partly repressed. The next 
game was in her grasp—40-love. While 
she lifted racket to serve, it shot into her 
consciousness that she would marry 
Otho Derwent; the tug upon nerve and 
brain had solved a problem. Did he 
wish her to win this cup? Would not 
renunciation allure if he disapproved? 
She picked him and the social secretary 
out of the flanking faces—they were low 
down, near the sidelines. He was sitting 
chin upon stick, staring woodenly. She 
did not know that the beauty and pluck 
of her were thrilling him; were making 
him vow that if he could win her he 
would pay a real man’s homage where 
homage was due. 

“Forty-fifteen,” said the umpire. 

Again immobility on the part of 
young Derwent—and again. 

“Deuce!” the umpire announced. 

Miss Rountree won the vantage point 
thrice in succession, each time searching 
the stand for augury. She was sure of 
herself now. She knew that the freckled 
girl had given her all. It was for her, 
the defender, to decide whether her name 
should be inscribed upon her own prop- 
erty. When she had thrown away the 
third set-point a ripple of wonderment 
stirred the stands; in the half-hush came 
a shrill note of protest from Larry. 

“Aw, Helen!” he wailed. 

Over the inclosure spread a laugh; 
even the Garvansburg entry tried to grin 
despite the weariness clogging her 
stride. And with the moment, enlighten- 
ment descended upon Miss Ovington. 

“Look, you stupid!” she whispered to 
young Derwent. ‘“She’s waiting for you 
to tell her what to do! It’s the old 
amphitheater thing—at Baybright !” 

Otho Derwent saw the yellow bandeau 
inclined to the left before she tossed the 
ball upward. He _ brandished his 
Malacca stick, his pulses thumping. 
Was he to tell her what to do? 

“Vantage server!’ the announcer in- 
toned. 

“I told you so! Oh, we were block- 
heads!’ muttered the social secretary. 
“It’s giving the red-haired girl the bow- 
string, but she’s our enemy.” 
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Once again, for the merest instant, 
this time, the cup holder glanced toward 
young Derwent. She saw that he was 
smiling, wide-lipped. Larry’s pipe of 
triumph echoed above all the handclap- 
ping as a service ace eluded Garvans- 
burg’s entry. 

The two girls stumbled to the net 
together. 

“Thank you—I do thank you so 
much!” choked the challenger. ‘“But— 
why—were you just teasing me—that 
last game? You're ever so much better 
than I am!” 

Helen Rountree leaned over the bar- 
rier. “I’d like to have you kiss me, 
Daisy,” she said. “I'd like to have you 
kiss me, just as if I were another girl 
and no champion.” 

Connors, Zhe Gloat’s hard-faced 
camera scout, had not endured a harsh 
apprenticeship for naught. 

“Got ’em when they went into a 
clinch!” he told Damon Rollins, who 
was writing the story of the match. 

Otho Derwent was waiting for the 
owner of the Casino Cup when she had 
escaped from her joyous friends. 

“Don’t go back to the locker-room,” 
he said. “My car is ready.” He had 
whisked her to the cottage long before 
Mrs. Rountree, the exulting Larry, and 
Miss Ovington had emerged from the 
crowd. 

In the cool, twilight hall he con- 
fronted her—this browned young god- 
dess, with a cunning forearm and a 
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stanchness that made him feel miserably 
humble. 

“Helen!” he began. 

“Oh, don’t, Otho!” she exclaimed. 
“T’m just fresh from five sets of tennis. 
I’m all moist and mussy.” 

“IT want you, Helen,” declared young 
Derwent, manfully. “I want you now— 
now and for the rest of time.” 

He crushed the lithe champion to him. 

“I’m going out of training,” she mur- 
mured. “I’ve been a bore with my tro- 
phies. I’ll let some one else win the new 
Casino Cup.” 

“As for me,” young Derwent an- 
nounced with impressive conviction, 
“T’ve just begun to train. I’m going to 
try to take being married as earnestly 
as you’ve taken tennis, dearest.” 


“TRE Champion-That-Was beamed 
above Miss Rountree at the Casino 
hop that night. He had seen that the 
Garvansburg entry was provided with 
plenty of partners; she was dancing 
energetically, weariness vanished. 

“T congratulate you; you were splen- 
did!” the great Brackling said. 

“Oh, the match?” she asked. “You 
owe me congratulations for something 
else—something better than that!’ She 
looked at young Derwent beside her. 

“You mean it?’ exclaimed the 
Champion-That-Was. “I do, my chil- 
dren; I do.” 

But really, his heart smote him. He 
was very fond of Miss Rountree. 
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PEAS F RAT SD 
BY R. L. LAMBDIN 


wer yiHAT’S the matter 
| Ww with Violet?” asked 
—**_] Culver after his sis- 
ter had left the table saying 
that she did not care for des- 
sert. _ {She doesn’t seem to 
have any appetite lately.” 

“Violet isn’t well,” ‘returned _ his 
mother with a significant air of know- 
ing more than she thought it advisable 
to impart. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” Culver repeated 
in a let’s-have-it-now tone. 

“Well,’—Mrs. Culver’s manner im- 
plied that she wasn’t to blame,—“it’s 
Oliver, I suppose.” 

“Oliver? I thought they were as good 
as engaged.” 

“That’s just it,” affirmed Mrs. Culver 
triumphantly. ‘“That’s what Violet 
supposed too.” 

“Well, have they quarreled ?” 

“No-o—not exactly.” 

Culver sipped his coffee and looked 
the next inquiry. 

“They were not formally engaged. of 
course,” -his mother admitted. “So I 
suppose Oliver thought he need not ex- 
plain if he wanted to bestow his atten- 
tions—elsewhere.” 

“T’m very sorry,” said Culver in his 
quiet voice. “I thought it was as good 
as settled. I’m afraid Violet—cares.” 

“Of course she cares!” cried Violet’s 


mother with a sudden sharp note. 
“Preston, I wont submit to it. I wont 
have Violet’s life spoiled too. It’s bad 


I wont have both my 


enough for you. 





the Dust 


Cecil, in a sculptor’s smock, 
looked up as his shadow fell 


across the floor 








children’s lives spoiled by that woman!” 
What a phrase is “that woman” on an- 
other woman’s tongue! 

Culver put down his cup, his face set 


coldly. “Mother—” 

“Now, Preston, don’t look like that 
and don’t speak like that! I thought— 
I hoped—that Cecil Elburn was out of 
our lives. It seems she isn’t, and you 
might just as well know the facts now.” 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

“IT suppose you are aware that she 
has been back in town for two months?” 

“Ves, I was aware of it. And it does 
not concern us.” 

“Ordinarily it would not.” Mrs. 
Culver was never lacking in what she 
considered “spirit.” “And, Oliver being 
in the Elburn bank, naturally we could 
not expect him to be less than courteous 
to her. But—he went to call; and now 
he goes there constantly and comes here 
occasionally. Evidently he’s infatuated 
with her!” 

Culver controlled himself. “I regret 
very much that anything has happened 
to—to hurt Violet. She had better go 
away for a while.” 

“Preston, are you going to permit 
your sister’s life to be spoiled by your 
divorced wife?” 
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Mrs. Culver did not in the least intend to be dictatorial or meddlesome, but she did not approve of a single 


one of Cecil’s 


“Mother, don’t be absolutely absurd. 
You must see that we are quite helpless. 
Violet’s pride will have to come to her 
rescue. I never thought her lacking 
in it.” 

“Oh, of course, she says she doesn’t 
care. But I can’t forgive it, Preston! 
It seems so unnecessary. To think that 
she, of all people—” 

“We will not discuss it any more, if 
you please,” said Culver in the tone that 
gave even his mother pause. 


PORESENTLY Preston picked up his 
straw hat and left the house. He 
walked along peaceful, tree-lined streets 


new” ideas. 


without getting any of the peace. He 
felt the pretty and prosperous town like 
an incubus, smothering him with its 
exactions and its memories. Of course, 
Grattan was Cecil’s home, and he sup- 
posed she thought the town could surely 
hold them both. She had been gone 
two years, and it was possible she had 
not heard about Violet and Oliver 
Bates. 

He began to notice where he was 
going. Absently he had turned off down 
the lane that came in back of Elburn 
Woods, and through the wood a path 
led to “the Shack.” The Shack! He 
had not been near it for so long, ex- 








cept in dreams. In dreams he was 
always finding himself in the big, low 
room, a fire on the wide hearth perhaps, 
or else in the dusk of a summer night 
like this. He walked on. 

When Cecil Elburn began to indulge 
her penchant for modeling in clay, her 
Uncle Henry, whose only brother’s 
orphan she was, had built her “the 
Shack”—for a playhouse, he had said. 
Some of her friends liked to refer to it 
as “the Studio,” but Cecil kept on call- 
ing it the Shack. It was just one 
big room, shingled outside, casement- 
windowed all round, with window-boxes 
of bright geraniums and nasturtiums 
and gay-colored vines. A piano stood 
in one corner, a modeling-stand in 
another. 

The Shack had been the scene of 
much of Culver’s brief and ardent court- 
ship; it had been the refuge of Cecil’s 
brief and stormy married life. Love at 
first sight, convinced opposition on the 
lady’s uncle-guardian’s part, that lady 
willful, the lover infatuated—marriage 
in haste. These are ingredients from 
which high explosives are frequently 
compounded. In this case a detonating 
fulminate had been added by Preston 
Culver’s mother. 

Since Culver could not afford two 
establishments, he took Cecil to the one 
of which his mother had always been 


mistress. Now, Mrs. Culver did not in 
the least intend to be dictatorial or 


meddlesome, but she did not approve of 
a single one of Cecil’s “new” ideas; 
she looked askance at Cecil’s friends; 
and she considered Cecil’s 
lingerie not only extrava- 
gant but scandalous. Ce- 
cil was good-tempered 
and not touchy; possibly 
she had been too fondly 
loved and indulged to be 
overdocile. She felt en- 
tirely competent to be her 
own mistress; she consid- 
ered her husband qualified 
to be his own master. 

As long as a kiss from 
a certain person puts God 
in his heaven and all right 
with the world, minor an- 
noyances may be let slip. 


LOVE IN THE DUST 








But unfortunately after a while Cecil 
and Preston occasionally forgot to kiss, 
or an unlucky publicity forbade it at 
the psychological moment. Hasty things 
were said. As a matter of fact, Culver 
did not think Cecil in the wrong, but he 
had been brought up a “mother’s boy ;” 
he had always found it easier and 
pleasanter to “let Mother have her way,” 
and he didn’t see why Cecil couldn’t “let 
it go” or “not mind.” As to going to 
live by themselves, he not only could not 
afford that just now, but Mother would 
be hurt. 

Came a climax when Cecil demanded 
that her husband provide her with a 
home of which she alone would be mis- 
tress. He wished it as passionately as 
she, but he hesitated ; Mother had made 
“sacrifices” for him—in short, he hesi- 
tated. They quarreled, Mother inter- 
fered—and Cecil went home to Uncle 
Henry. 

Within a week Culver was notified 
that his wife had begun an action for 
divorce. Amazed and bitterly wounded, 
he had maintained that sometimes piti- 
ful thing, a proud silence. The divorce 
was granted by a judge who had troubles 
of his own; and young Mrs. Culver, 
with a brand-new check-book from 
Uncle Henry, went to New York to 
study sculpture and forget her sorrows. 


OMETHING came trotting down 

the lane with little . challenging 
growls. It was Duke, the Elburns’ old 
dog, special guardian of the Shack. 
Curiously wistful, Culver put out his 
hand. “Duke! good old 
dog.” Duke looked, 
sniffed, gave a little bark 
and was instantly all wag- 
ging recognition and de- 
light. He bounded off 
down the lane, and Culver 
slowly followed. He 
could see the Shack now, 
and its windows glowed. 
She was there. 

Cecil was sitting by the 
table with a book in her 
lap. Cecil! His eyes 
clung to her, searched 
her: ‘There was a strength. 
a poise, in her that. she 
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had not possessed before ; he could feel it 
even in this moment. And she was beauti- 
ful. Not that he had forgotten that, but— 
“What’s the matter, Duke?” It was 
a low, lazy sort of voice, with caressing 
cadences—when she wished. Duke came 
to her, wagging worship. “Well, we'll 
go,” she said, mistaking his interest in 
the door. She switched off the light 
and tried the door behind her—just as 
she used to, to see if the lock had caught. 
Culver remained standing by the 
darkened window. He had a strange 
feeling of coming back to life, of emerg- 
ing from some sort of anesthesia. He 
had thought that Cecil his wife was out 
of his life and out of his heart. He 
had thought that he was not feeling any- 
thing, that it was merely that he had 
been numbed by his bitter wound. Now 
he had waked to-the reality of his pain, 
desire, regret. He who had been wearily 
vegetating for two years, found himself 
suddenly made alive by the sight of the 
woman who had been his, who had not 
been destiny-snatched but whom he had 
dully allowed to slip out of his arms. 


Psp next twilight, Duke came once 
more to meet a gentleman in the 
wood, and this time the gentleman fol- 
lowed him to his mistress’ door. 

Cecil was sitting on a chair-arm re- 
garding critically the little clay figure 
on the modeling-stand beside her. She 
glanced up as Culver knocked ; she rose 
slowly, looking a little blank, while he 
stood bareheaded on her doorstep. 

“Oh!” she murmured. ‘How do you 
do? Wont you—come in?” 

“Thank you.” He did so, and there 
was an awkward pause. “Are you 
wondering at me very much?” 

She smiled. “A little. Will you sit 
down?” 

“T thought I should find you here,” 
said Culver. ‘I came down through the 
wood—the way I used to. Duke met 
me. I have an errand.” 

“An errand? With me?” 

“Yes—a rather ironical one.” 

“That sounds interesting, but I can’t 
imagine—” 

“And it is an extremely difficult one 
to broach: I wouldn’t dare it, if I 
didn’t know—” 


“What ?” 

“That you are a generous woman.” 

“You think so? Thank you. You 
make me curious. What is your errand?” 

“It’s about Violet.” 

“Violet?” Her puzzled surprise told 
him that his premise had been correct. 

“T am sure you don’t know that you 
are making Violet very unhappy.” 

She stared. “Making Violet unhappy! 
Why, I haven’t seen Violet.” 

“No, but you’ve seen a great deal of 
Oliver Bates.” 

“For heaven’s sake! 
Violet and he—” 

“Were rather more than friends be- 
fore you came home. Since—well, you 
see, don’t you?” 

“But I had no idea! Nobody told 
me. Uncle Henry never notices those 
things. And I—well, Oliver makes.a 
very pleasant cavalier. And he likes 
modeling too. That’s what got us 
acquainted. I’m really awfully sorry, 
Preston.” 

“It hasn’t gone very far, then?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oliver isn’t in love with you?” 

She looked amused. ‘“He’s a little bit 
—what shall I say?—taken? a 
serious.’ 

“And you?” 

“Don’t be silly. I sha’n’t see much of 
him after this. That’s all I can do, 
isn’t it? I don’t think it would do to 
say anything—” 

“That is certainly all anyone could ask 
of you. You forgive my officiousness?” 

“I’m grateful. I’d be sorry to hurt 
Violet. And then, such a situation is a 
little bit—funny, too.” She laughed a 
little. 


You mean that 


[URE bounced off the doorstep with 
a challenging “Woof!” and a man’s 
“Hello, Duke, old dog! 
Where’s the mistress of your heart?” 


voice said: 


Oliver Bates’ good-looking blond 
head appeared against the door-space. 
He made a gay obeisance. ‘Mrs. 
Culver! Good evening!” And then 
with a start of hastily dissembled sur- 
prise, he saw Culver. 

“Hello, Oliver,” said that gentleman. 

“Why—hello, Pres.” Oliver’s debo- 
nairness vanished. He went on lamely 





“I thought I should find you here,” said Culver. “I came down through the wood—the way I used to. Duke met me. 


I have an errand.” 
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to Cecil: “I stopped at the house, and 
they told me you were probably here.” 

Cecil was graciously at ease. She 
gave the ball of conversation a toss and 
kept it rolling more or less smoothly, 
but it was not a party designed to arrive 
at any great gayety. Culver wondered 
why he did not politely go, but he sat 
on, inwardly half laughing and half 
miserably jealous. It was Oliver who 
presently made his excuses and took his 
crestfallen leave. 

Cecil gave a little humorous shrug. 
“I imagine that’s pretty well settled. 
The rest is Violet’s affair.” 

“It was rude of me to—freeze Oliver 
out. And now you're out a cavalier! I 
wish you’d let me—substitute.” 

She looked incredulous. 

“Will you let me be your lover again, 
Cecil? No, that’s not it. I am your 
lover, whether you let me or not. But 
let. me be—you called it ‘cavalier.’ I 
know the program—canoeing, motoring 
in the moonlight; you play soft music 
to me here evenings like this, and we talk 
of books and the wonderful clay there, 
and art and life—and love. Let me.” 

She leaned against the table, her 
mocking eyes not once falling before his. 
“And if I do not let you?” 

“T’11—‘make me a willow cabin at your 
gate.’ Now, why do you laugh? You 
used to like that sort of thing.” 

“T laugh because it’s so absurd for 
you to be saying those things to me.” 

“Why more absurd in me than in, say, 
Oliver?” 

She sobered. ‘Because you and I 
have tested—love, and found that it 
doesn’t fulfill its promises.” 

“Do you think we proved that—con- 
clusively ?” 

“To my satisfaction. My dear Pres- 
ton, you were the most delightful lover. 
You made me believe in the most 
delicious of fairy-tales—love. You 
made me believe in bread and cheese 
and kisses! And then—we were mar- 
ried. We were perfectly suited to each 
other, it seemed,” she went on, “—in 
age, tastes and education. And we 
were in love. And in two years we were 
divorced.” 

“To be exact, you divorced me.” 

“As'you like. What I am getting at 
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is that for you to talk to me of love— 
seriously—is to suggest that experience 
hasn’t taught me anything.” 

“For me to talk of love, seriously, to 
you, suggests the hope that experience 
has taught us both—a great deal.” 

“IT suppose you mean by that we 
should be properly chastened by our 
lost illusions, be resigned to the poor 
‘facts of existence—’ ” 

“Cecil, couldn’t you bear finding out 
that I was a mere man and that there 
was nothing for us to live but just life?” 

“Oh—lI don’t know that I had you so 
be-winged. It wasn’t that. But love 
didn’t keep its promise; I had thought 
our marriage would be the fulfillment of 
the dream, my sweet defense against all 
the mischances; and after six months 
of honeymoon, where did I find myself ? 
In a cage of petty annoyances, without 
even the privilege of being myself, of 
living my own life.” 

“Petty annoyances!” cried Culver. 
“When we said until death parts us!” 

“I’m not saying I was any of .the 
noble things I might have been. And 
I know what you’re thinking, that it was 
my love that couldn’t bear the strain’ of 
everydayness. Perhaps that was it.” 

“Mine,” said Culver, “has survived all 
the disillusions. It is still irrevocably 
yours. It is incapable of change.” 

“Tt was also incapable of concession,” 
she retorted. “I told you three years 
ago that I would die for you, but I 
would not live one more day with your 
mother! I meant, of course, a quick 
death, not a lifelong smothering. You 
had led me to believe, as that delight- 
ful lover I mentioned before, that you 
would consider the world well lost for 
one of my kisses; du¢ when they were 
all legally yours, and it came to my daily 
happiness—” 

“Circumstances—” he began. 

“If they had been insurmountable, I 
should have felt differently. But you 
could have brushed every one aside like 
cobwebs. As your wife, I wanted to be 
happy, I wanted to make you happy, I 
wanted always to give thanks to love 
for that happiness. I didn’t want to 
feel that love had abased me, required 
things of me that merely humiliated me. 
I could not see that love meant simply 
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submission 

or that I 

would be particu- 
larly noble in be- coming a 
spiritless hypocrite in an effort to 
‘avoid friction.’ And then,’’—her voice 
fell_—‘“I didn’t want to see love ut- 
terly fallen in the dust, just flesh, just 


clay; I wanted him to have wings still, 
to keep just a little of that first rainbow- 
glory.” 

“Cecil !” 

“And so I left you.” 


(TTLE night-noises drifted in, a 

cricket’s chirp, a far-off mocking- 
bird’s cadenza, delicate whisper of 
leaves and lake 

It was Cecil who went on, dreamily: 
“Women are so oddly in love with love. 
When they are disillusioned, they have 
lost so much—some light of the spirit. 
There is nothing of the nun in me. I 
must have a warmer flame to live by 
than that on the highest altars. If all 
the dreams were gone, I should become 
hard and cynical.” 

“Why didn’t you tell 
me this, then?” 

“T tried to, but you 
wouldn’t understand. 


The porter depos- 
ited two bags disin- 
terestedly on 
Culver’s feet and 
bundled up a wom- 


an after them. 


You wouldn’t see what 

I meant. You kept say- 
ing I didn’t love you or 

I wouldn’t be impatient. 
You seemed to think that 
if I loved you, I’d long to 


be strung up daily by the 
thumbs to prove it. And 
I’d say you didn’t love 
me or you’d put me 
above all the world. 
What’s the use saying 
that all over again now?” 
“Because I still—” 

A “Coo-ce’ came sud- 
denly from down the path; 
and then: “Cecil! you still 
down here?” Uncle Henry, 
stout, puffing a little, ap- 
peared. “I saw Bates go an 
hour ago. What are you 

mooning here for, child?” He 

caught the masculine figure. “I 

beg your pardon—” 

Culver advanced, putting out 
his hand. 

“Oh, it’s you, Culver.” Uncle Henry 
took the hand dubiously, his keen eyes 
darting to Cecil’s face dim above the 
shaded lamp. 

“T had an errand,” Culver felt called 
to explain. “And—Cecil—allowed me 
to—I’ll be going now. Good night.” 
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“Good night.” She did not look at 
him. 

“Good night, Preston,” Uncle Henry 
changed appellations. “It’s a fine night. 
Oh, you’re going back through the 
wood ?” 

In the old ardent days the Shack had 
been a sort of shrine to Culver, a place 
apart where he had worshiped with a 
high, fine fire the wonder of love. In 
their married life, he guessed now, Cecil 
had sought here to keep alive the dying 
flames of dreams. 

He remembered her saying when she 
had first admitted him to the Shack: “I 
like to have a place where you can spend 
a few hours sort of on the roof of life— 
a place that isn’t always full of the 
machinery of physical existence—no 
dish-rags or plates of scraps or coal- 
bins or cakes of soap. Not but what 
I’m a perfect fleshly pagan myself, but 
people seem to get so—so entombed in 
the basement of living; they get so con- 
tented with dinner and supper and 
clothes and blankets and pudding- 
recipes and stomach-aches!” She had 
laughed. “Out here you can forget how 
much of life these things are, and you 
can remember that there are other things 
too—sweeter and finer things.” 

And he had thought how wonderful 
she was, how adorably clever. Now he 
saw deeper into her meaning, saw the 
Shack (incongruously christened) as the 
symbol of it. He had taken this Cecil 
to a home of conventional middle-class 
good taste, an atmosphere as uninspired 
as the pictures that hung on the walls. 
His mother was a good woman—wreck- 
ingly gcod—like many good women: a 
good woman concerned solely with the 
business of Housekeeping with a capital 
H. Her conversation was all of jam, 
preserves, the price of butter, a new way 
to serve beans, an economical dessert, 
taking up the rugs, taking down the cur- 
tains, putting in coal—endlessly. Cecil 
was quite satisfied that she was so, was 
wholly willing for her to remain un- 
changed; but Cecil was not Preston’s 
mother’s idea of a good wife. She 
thought her son’s infatuation had be- 
trayed him into a woeful error. Cecil 
must be taught and formed into a real 
helpmate for a rising young man. 


Sculpture was such a queer thing for a 
woman to take up! 

In a superficial way, he had seen all 
this then, but as something that must be 
put up with because Mother meant well 
—like her efforts to schedule his own 
life, to which he was accustomed and 
impervious. Now he was beginning to 
understand that Cecil would have borne 
poverty, have cooked and swept, and 
nursed him, if it had been necessary, if 
there had been in it the high service of 
love. What she could not do was to 
sink into “kitchen-mindedness.” 


AN OTHER day found Preston again 

approaching the Shack. This time 
the door was open ; Duke dozed just with- 
in it. Cecil, in a sculptor’s smock, hair a 
trifle disheveled, fingers clayey, looked 
up as his shadow fell across the floor 
and regarded him gravely without 
greeting. 

“Please—” he said whimsically. 

“Another errand ?” she inquired. 

“Ves,” 

“What this time?” 

“A—petition for a rehearing.” 

“T’m not interested.” 

“But the petitioner is not forbidden 
the premises ?” 

She twisted her mouth humorously. 
“Oh, no!” 

He stayed an hour or so. They talked 
as they had before they were married— 
of everything that had wings, or that 
somehow was made a winged thing by 
some subtle charm. 

As he was going, he said: “I’ve been 
very happy.” 

“May I come again?” was upon his 
lips, but some inner wisdom stopped 
speech. Instead, he came again without 
permission, and again and again—in- 
dulged indeed, in a new and more deli- 
cate courtship. But where as a girl she 
had been gayly responsive, she was now 
merely thoughtfully passive. She per- 
mitted ; she did not encourage. 

One evening in the Shack she said: 
“Have Oliver and Violet made it all up 
again?” 

“Yes, it looks like it.” 

“Then why do you keep on?” 

“Keep on what?” 

“With me.” 











“My darling, did you remotely con- 
sider that I—on Violet’s account!” 

It was the first time he had darlinged 
her. She eyed him with a little smile. 
“T—remotely considered it.” 

“Yes, but you knew. They have been 
wonderful days. Cecil, haven’t you 
been happy?” 

“In a way, yes.” 

“Then—dear, take me back.” 

She shook her head. 

“T can’t tell you how desolate I was 
without you. Were you so contented?” 

Again the thoughtful shake of the 
head. “No.” 

“Then why deny me? Haven’t we 
proved love all over again?” ~ 

“We've proved — something. Not 
exactly that we could live together any 
better than before.” She hesitated. 
“Preston, I was hurt—more than I can 
tell you. I couldn’t bear to be hurt so 
again. It cost me so much to—break 
away. And suppose—history repeated 
itself,” 

“But it wont,” he declared. He did 
not touch her; he felt somehow that he 
must not. “Don’t you realize that I was 
hurt too? Why do you think I haven't 
profited ‘from this punishment? I am 
still your lover, but I am a sadder and 
a wiser lover than that first one. And— 
other things will be changed.” 

“How?” 

“There will be no third person in our 
lives this time.” 

“That’s hardly possible in anybody’s 
life,” she sighed. 

“Don’t you love me enough to face 
any chance?” 

“T once thought I loved you enough 
to face every chance. I found one thing 
I would not face. I don’t say it’s right ; 
it’s probably not right; but I’d rather 
have days like these—and nothing else— 
than to be smugly your wife again and 
have our marriage become like most mar- 
riages, like ours had got to be, a com- 
monplace, fault-finding or drearily put- 
up-with-it thing.” 

Culver put his hands behind his back. 
“What I would like-tu do is to take you 
in my arms and kiss you into a real 
woman again. I eould do it.” He 
smiled as she retreated behind the barri- 
cade of a chair. “If I kissed you as I 
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am longing to, you would surrender. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

“You’re horrid,” she murmured. 

“But I’m not going to. We're going 
to decide this on a mental plane, as much 
on a mental plane as two people in- 
fatuated with each other can get. I have 
always been in love with you. I had you 
and lost you. I want you again. 

‘Twitchell wired me to-day that I 
could have the New York office if I 
came on at once. I accepted. Violet 
and Mother stay here. I am leaving to- 
morrow night on the ten-fifteen. I 
wonder if I shall go—alone.” 

She neither moved nor spoke. 

Culver stood looking at her; then as 
if he snatched himself back as one seizes 
a child’s hand from the fire, he caught 
up his hat and hastily left the Shack. 


" Drescher remained standing on the 
car-platform as his train pulled out 
of the ornate Grattan station. He 
waved a final reply to the gestures of 
his mother, of Violet and Oliver stand- 
ing arm in arm; then he let himself 
relapse into the gloom that now en- 
gulfed his last hope. All day he had 
waited for some sign from Cecil. The 
decision was hers—and she had decided. 
Life that had promised a deeper happi- 
ness, drawn like a masterpiece on a clean 
canvas, dropped back to the emptiness of 
to-day and to-morrow. 

He watched the lights of the town 
slip past with the bitter self-promise 
never voluntarily to see them again. 
Humanly he visited his wrath upon the 
place for being the scene of his bungled 
love-life. The train rumbled to a 
momentary stop at the river-station. 
Somewhere behind him now lay the 
Shack, symbol of — 

“All right, madam.” The porter 
deposited two bags disinterestedly on 
Culver’s feet and bundled up a woman 
after them; the train creaked into 
motion. 

The woman lifted wet eyes to his, a 
smile quivering on her lips; Culver 
caught her in his arms. 

“The Shack’s lovely,” she murmured 
presently against his lips, “and soulful ; 
but after all I—I want to live in the 
whole real house with you!” 
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[ NSPECTION of toilet-kits was in progress. Suddenly the inspecting officer 
halted with a glare of horror. “Sir,” he demanded of a panic-stricken officer-to- 
be, “where is your comb?” 

“S-sir,” confessed the offender, “I have no comb.” 

“Why not?” 

The culprit stuttered helplessly ;. then a deep, deep blush crept over.his pal- 
lor, and as the eye of the inspector followed the: mounting scarlet it came to a 
bald, immodest pate upon which four lone hairs stood upright in protest. 

“Hwrmph!” commented the inspector as he passed down the quivering line. 
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|\R. NAPOLEON SNAPE 
M loitered indolently 
in the luxuriously 


appointed lounge of the Café 
Epicure. He was waiting 
for some friends. He was 

a dapper little man, clad 

in dinner costume, with 

his modish top hat tilted 
rakishly to one side. This 
top hat he removed from 
time to time, and this dis- 
closed a head of carefully | 
dressed and somewhat curly 
hair, jet black save about the 
ears, where gray encroached. 
Across his soft shirt he dis- 
played black ribbons attached some- 
where to unseen tortoise-shell-rimmed 
glasses. His eyes were black and beady 
—shifty, it may be, but none the less 
keen and penetrating. 

It mattered not to Mr. Snape that he 
was watched as well as watching. En- 
tering the portals of the Café Epicure, 
he had noted the languishing glances of 
more than one plain-clothes man. Twice 
the house detective had stepped in and 
waved a cool and distant greeting to 
him. In no wise did these things dis- 
turb Mr. Napoleon Snape, free lance, 
soldier of fortune, past master in the 
art of blackmail. Under various names 
he had paid his debts to state and ‘coun- 








“Mz, Delannoy,” he entd, “Counp 


to the station. 





y M is detailed to escort you 
Half the town is about your ears now.” 





try; the powers that prey had nothing 
on him against which the statute of 
limitations had not already run. 

He was pacing slowly up and down 
the lounge, smiling grimly to himself at 
certain recollections of the past, when 
by reason of a quick turn and a false 
step of his own, he was accidentally but 
rudely jostled by an incoming guest who 
was piloting a lady through the lounge. 
Mr. Snape apologized, with just a bit 
too much manner; the youth—for he 
was a youth—apologized in turn. Then 
he passed on with his companion. Mr. 
Napoleon Snape stood stock still, star- 
ing after them. His eyes narrowed— 
glinted as with sudden resolve. 
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“My dear young lady— my dear child,” he pleaded wearily, “can’t you understand? I’ve forgiven Larry. I’ve welcomed 
you. I like you; you're the right stuff.” 
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“Fate! whispered Mr. Snape to him- 
self. ‘Why didn’t I think of this be- 
fore?” 

He was interrupted by the impact of 
a heavy hand upon his shoulder. It 
made him jump; he had experienced the 
impact of heavy hands before. But he 
made a neat recover, for this greeting 
he had been waiting for upwards of 
a quarter of an hour. He swung about 
and faced another couple, a tall, well 
built, flashily dressed woman, and a tall, 
very well built, neatly dressed man. 
With his overplus of manner Mr. Snape 
made low obeisance to the lady—he did 
this first. He held forth a daintily mani- 
cured hand and squeezed hers gently. 

“Mrs. Delannoy, the pleasure is all 
mine,” smiled Mr. Snape. ‘And Bill, 
it’s good to see you once again. Never 
saw you in evening dress before.” 

“Always, after six,” murmured big 
Bill Delannoy superciliously, “‘no matter 
where I am—always, after six.” 

“You—you look more like James J. 
Corbett,” proceeded Mr. Snape admir- 
ingly, “than he looks like himself.” 

Bill Delannoy blushed. This was one 
of the things he liked to be told. But 
he pushed Mr. Snape playfully away. 

“Aw, gwan,” he returned. Then, 
sobering suddenly, he drew the dapper 
little man toward him and whispered in 
his ear. 

“Say, bo,” he queried, ‘“who’s payin’ 
for this layout? You know I’m just 
about pretty near pool. I got a dollar 
ten—that’s all.” 

“This,” returned Snape stiffly, “is my 
invitation. Go on—put your togs away, 
and we’ll eat—and drink, I hope.” 

“You said something,” remarked Bill 
Delannoy. 

Three minutes later Mr. Snape, with 
Bill Delannoy and wife behind him, 
stood at the entrance of the dimly 
lighted dining-room, conferring with 
the head waiter but meanwhile scanning 
the tables with an eagle eye. 

“No—not there,” said Mr. Snape, 
“over in this corner, here.” Piloted 
by the waiter, the three passed single 
file between the intervening tables. 

“Mrs. Delannoy in the corner, where 
she can-'see everybody and where every- 
body can see her,” directed Snape. 
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“Worth seeing, too,” he murmured deli- 
cately. “I'll sit here, where I can take 
a look; and Bill, you sit with your back 
to the audience. . I don’t care about 
your being seen—though to be sure,” 
he added as he settled himself, “I don’t 
think they’ll know you, anyway, next 
time they see you—especially in your 
working-togs. Ah, a fine arrangement! 
I can see ’em; Mrs. Delannoy can see 
"em; but they can’t see you.” 

“What the devil are you talking 
about?” queried Bill, agape with won- 
derment. Mr. Napoleon Snape smiled 
and ordered dinner—a good dinner, 
well suited to a well built man and 
his fitting companion, a well built 
wife. 


Staged were making extensive inroads 

champagne-wise and were two thirds 
through their meal, when Snape tapped 
Delannoy lightly on the arm. 

“Bill,” he said, “I brought you here— 
you and the missus—to talk business. 
You haven’t forgotten that I hold your 
note for two thousand odd dollars, have 
you—and that it’s long overdue?” 

Delannoy set down his glass of cham- 
pagne as though it had turned to worm- 
wood in his mouth. But he looked 
squarely at the little man. 

“I certainly have not,” he began. He 
was interrupted. Mrs. Delannoy plucked 
excitedly at his coat-sleeve on the other 
side. 

“Bill—Bill,” she whispered, “look 
over there—no, over there. The girl in 
green! It’s—it’s the actress, Letty 
Lonsdale.” 

“Letty Lonsdale,” grunted Bill. 
“And who is Letty Lonsdale?” 

Mrs. Delannoy was bursting with 
biographical facts. 

“She’s the prettiest girl in the world, 
and the finest actress in the country ; she 
plays the lead in ‘The Man-trap,’ and 
it’s been running for two years on 
Broadway. And now,” added Mrs. De- 
lannoy in triumph, “now she’s on the 
s-c-r-e-e-n. And to think—to think that 
I should see her here!” 

Mr. Napoleon Snape had not dhieped 
Mrs. Delannoy’s request that he look at 
Letty Lonsdale. He had contented him- 
self with another grim smiie. 
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“Fate!” he whispered once more to 
himself. 

No, he assured Mrs. Delannoy, he 
had never seen “The Man-trap.” Neither 
had Bill, Mrs. Delannoy regretfully in- 
formed him; Bill liked burlesque shows 
and nothing else. She couldn’t get him 
to go to see “The Man-trap.” Yet it 
was one of Sidney Brock’s things, and 
Dan Balestier had put it on, and Letty 
Lonsdale carried the whole thing on her 
shoulders, and it had run two years on 
Broadway and was still going strong. 
And to think that there, not thirty feet 
away, was Letty Lonsdale. 

“Fate!” added Mr. Snape inwardly, 
for the third and last time. Then he 
spoke aloud. 

“She’s married now,” said Mr. Snape ; 
“the young chap with her is her hus- 
band. His name is Larry Turner; he’s 
the son of a well-known millionaire.” 


T the name Zurner, Delannoy rose 
from his seat in order to take a 
good look. 

“Sit down, Bill,” said Snape, a bit 
savagely this time. Delannoy wondered 
at his tone, but immediately obeyed. 
Seated, he swung about in his seat, cran- 
ing his neck to see the better. 

“That’s not Larry Turner,” he re- 
turned. 

“Tt sure is,” said Snape. 

“Larry Turner,” queried Delannoy, 
“the chap that lost a hundred thousand 
in Flanders’ gambling-joint? I was 
there that night myself. I saw him then. 
He was down and out—he was a wreck, 
a bag of bones. He looked like his liver 
was playing tag with his lungs. This 
chap Larry Turner? Not much.” 

“It’s Larry Turner, all right,” reit- 
erated Snape. “This girl married him 
secretly a year ago. She’s made him— 
made him over. I’m not interested as 
to whether she married him for the 
prospect of old Turner’s millions or for 
social position or for love. She married 
him—that’s all. They announced their 
marriage just last week; the old man’s 
forgiven them ; and now, just as soon as 
the season’s over and ‘The Man-trap’ 
closes, they’re going to the old man; it’s 
over two years since this cast-off prodi- 
gal saw home.” 
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“How do you know all these things, 
Mr. Snape?” asked Mrs. Delannoy. 

“Me?” smiled Snape, “I know every- 
thing, Mrs. Delannoy. You may rest 
assured of that.” He turned to her 
husband. “Bill,” he went on con- 
fidentially, “‘one of the things I’ve made 
it my business to be familiar with is 
your record.” 

Bill, under the influence 
pagne, slapped the table 
hand. 

“Tt’s a good one, Snape,”’ he returned ; 
“there’s nothing against me.” 

“The best ever,” conceded Snape, 
“and I’m proud of you. Your record 
shows that you’ve been the best and 
cleverest strike-leader in the history of 
the steel-industry in America. Shake 
hands.” 

“T’ve done a whole lot to raise wages,” 
replied Bill, his eyes glowing reminis- 
cently, “until they made me the scape- 
goat in that big Homestead fight and 
fired me out of the union. The big chaps 
wanted my scalp, and they got it— 
more’s the pity. But I was a good one 
while I had the chance. Look here, 
Snape,” he went on, “I never worked 
from the outside; that’s where a bunch 
of these leaders have fell down. I was 
a man amongst men; I could swing a 
kettle of white-hot suds with the best 
of them. I’ve been head roller, head 
puddler—Steel was my middle name. 
An’ I could scrap an’ I could play ball 
on the cinder-lots. And the strikes, 
Snape, the strikes! Ah,” said Bill, 
“those were the days—those were the 
days, all right!” 

“And not so long ago,”’ added Snape. 
He leaned across the table and plucked 
Delannoy once more by the sleeve. 
“Bill,” he went on, “luck played into 
my hands to-night. I need money the 
worst way. The usual avenues are 
closed to me.” Snape did not mention 
in detail what the usual avenues had 
been. Big Bill Delannoy and his wife 
knew something about Snape, but not 
too much—Snape saw to that. ‘“And,” 
he went on, “I want that two thousand 
that you owe me in the worst way. You 
can’t pay it. You’re a good poker- 
player, but you can’t pay debts by play- 
ing poker. But you’re a steel man.” 
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“Larry,” he said, 


Delannoy felt of his biceps. “I’m soft 
as custard pie,” he murmured. 

“A steel man and a strike-leader. 
That’s the one thing I’ve been banking 
on. And it looked like no thorough- 
fare,” continued Snape, “especially with 
you out of the union, and so well known, 
at that. And then, by George, like a 
bolt from the blue, came this bit of 
luck—” 

“What bit of luck?” asked Bill. 

Snape jerked his head to one side. 
“Larry Turner brushed against me in 
the lobby there—and knocked my ideas 
into shape.” 
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“I’m going to teac up this piece of paper. But before I do it, 
anaes as Oe The fortunes of the 









“As how?” queried Delannoy. 

“Turner’s,” returned Snape, “the 
Crucible Steel Concern at Turner’s. 
They’ve got seven thousand men ; they'll 
need fifteen thousand before the war is 
over. Turner’s—that’s the place for 
you.” 

Delannoy vigorously shook his head. 
“The shop at Turner’s is an open shop,” 
he said, “and the old man does every- 
thing he can for his men—you should 
read the Sunday papers now and then. 
And anyway, they’ve never had a strike 
at Turner’s, understand.” 

Snape chuckled. “Virgin soil, Bill,” 
he returned. “All the more reason why 
they’ll fall for it—particularly with 
a man like you upon the job. And 
look here, Mrs. Delannoy, why not? 
The Sunday papers! Read the daily 
papers. Jeremiah Turner has pulled 
a five-hundred-million-dol- 
lar contract out of the 
Government—for _ shells. 


He’s getting his. Why 
shouldn’t his men_ get 
theirs? It’s fair — it’s 
square. And Bill’s the 


man to do it, too.” 

“But,” sputtered Bill, 
“T can’t go there in 
the name of any un- 
ion ; they’ll jug me if 

I do.” 


GRAPE wearily 
brushed the ob- 
jection aside. “De- 
tails, Bill—a mere 
detail. There’s noth- 
ing to prevent that 
bunch up there from forming a secret 
protective association of their own, and 
each man putting up an ante for the 
strike-fund ; and there’s nothing to pre- 
vent your getting yours and I getting 
mine, Bill,” he added, tapping Delannoy 
insistently on the arm. “Your record is 
clean ; you’ve been a great strike-leader. 
Be a greater one. You can double the 
wages of that Turner’s gang. And you 
can do more; you and I can split a 
quarter of a million between us two— 
sure as guns, Bill, sure as guns.” 
“Rot,” exclaimed Bill: “We can’t 
get any such coin out of a gang of steel- 
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Larry drew her to his father’s desk. ““What do ol he exclaimed, “my father’s going to give up the 
1” 

workers; they aint nuts, Snape. They he sneered. “We wont get it out of any 

know what’s what.” gang of steel-workers. Not by a blamed 

Snape snorted. “You're a nut, Bill,” sight! We'll get it out of old Jere- 
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miah Turner—he himself. You watch 
out and see.” 

Mrs. Delannoy caught her breath. “A 
quarter of a million!’ she exclaimed. 
“And what would you want Bill Delan- 
noy to do for that?” 

“Nothing,” answered Snape, “nothing 
that he hasn’t done before. This is a 
business proposition. And he can come 
out of it unsmirched, with a hundred 
thousand dollars in his clothes. Leave 
that part to me.” 

That night Bill Delannoy and his 
wife communed together. The cost of 
living—combined with nothing left to 
live upon—held them tight and hard and 
fast. Snape, relentless in his pursuit 
of his two thousand dollars, stalked 
them. They could not shake them off ; 
his friendliness was a matter of the mo- 
ment. What else was there to do? 
Nothing. And Snape’s suggestion in- 
volved nothing that Delannoy had not 
done before. Besides, big Bill felt the 
call of war within him! he sniffed the 
air and smelled the smell of battle; 
every instinct urged him to gird up his 
loins. 

“Those were the days,” he cried. 
“We'll go to Turner’s, Ma; we'll go.” 


‘TEs weeks later Jeremiah Turner, of 
Turner’s, swung about in his office 
chair and faced his daughter-in-law, for 
perhaps the fortieth time. 

“My dear young lady—my dear 
child,” he pleaded wearily, “can’t you 


understand? I’ve forgiven Larry. I’ve 
welcomed you. I like you; you're the 
right stuff—you’re as good as you are 
pretty. You’ve made a man out of 
Larry. I’ve set him up in his own es- 
tablishment. He has all the money he 
wants—and so have you. You've earned 


“That’s just the point,” she returned ; 
“and I want Larry to earn his. I want 
him to take his place. By blood he’s 
part of your big business; let him have 
a place in it. He don’t care what it is. 
He wants to learn—he wants to earn.” 

The president of the Crucible Steel 
Concern brushed his hand across his 
forehead. He was very tired ; deep lines 
marked his face. 

“The difficulty is,” he replied, “that 


I can’t take time to teach him or have 
him taught. Every man I’ve got, from 
the slag-men up, is an expert. I can’t 
afford to have anybody else. Every man 
that pushes a pen in these offices is an 
expert. My stenographers, even, are the 
very best. They do not make mistakes. 
This is not the time for Larry to butt 
in. Next year, the year after—some- 
time I can train him, but not now.” 

“Now,” she returned firmly, “is the 
accepted time. He needs this work now. 
His pride needs it. New York knows 
him as my husband—and after that, as 
the man who lost thousands in Flanders’ 
gambling place. Pennsylvania knows 
him as your son. And all the time he’s 
really himself ; he’s Larry Turner. He 
knows it—he feels it. He’s got to 
justify himself. I’ve helped; you’ve got 
to do the rest. You’ve got to, Father 
Turner,” she pleaded, “‘you’ve just got 
to. Say the word.” 

He rose and drew her to the window. 

“You don’t quite understand,” he ex- 
plained, patiently. “We—we face a 
crisis. Do you see those guards?” 

“Soldiers—yes,” she answered. 

“Those,” he went on, “and the others 
in plain clothes—we’ve doubled their 
number. We’re working twenty-four 
hours a day, my dear; we're all keyed 
up, the whole bunch of us. The Govern- 
ment is on its knees to us for shells, 
more shells. We're taking on new men 
by the hundreds every day. Experts, 
my dear—we need ’em, every one. We’ve 
taken on new contracts. We’re full up 
to the bursting-point. And now we're 
threatened with a strike. This isn’t a 
situation for a tyro—not in any of my 
departments. It’s a job for grown 
men.” 

His daughter-in-law faced him a bit 
defiantly. “Let him sit at your outside 
door and answer callers. He can do that 
better than that saucy boy you’ve got 
there now. Let him do something in 
the works.” 

“All right,” conceded Jeremiah 
Turner, “you win. Let him act as buffer 
and keep off the mosquitoes and gnats.” 


GENTEEL job was fixed up for 
Larry Turner. He had a room, 
with two young women assistants, and 
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he sat at a flat-topped mahogany desk. 
It became his business, under the guid- 
ance of his assistants, to separate the 
sheep from the goats. The sheep were 
few and far between, and it was sheep 
and sheep alone that were’ permitted to 
pass through his turnstile and amble 
their way into the sanctum sanctorum 
where sat Jeremiah Turner, the head of 
the concern. These men were ordnance 
officers, a United States Senator, per- 
haps, transportation heads from great 
railroad systems and big men from other 
iron and steel concerns. 

One day a Salvation Army lassie some- 
how filtered into Larry’s office. She 
was pressing on toward his father’s pri- 
vate office when Larry stopped her. She 
kept on, smiling. 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Larry Turner,” 
she said, exhibiting a card. Larry fell 
back. The card was that of a secret- 
service operative. She was closeted with 
Jeremiah Turner for. fully twenty min- 
utes. At the end of that time she 
emerged, and Jeremiah Turner sent for 
his son. 

Larry found his father fumbling in 
his safe. From an inner drawer he 
drew forth a closely typewritten sheet of 
paper, time-worn and folded in many 
folds. 

“Larry,” he said, “there’s trouble 
brewing. Our men mean _ business. 
They want me to jack up their wages 
to the tune of fifty per cent. I can’t 
do it. This girl tells me they'll go out 
inside of two days if we don’t accede 
to their demands. She tells me that in 
the show-down it means war—I mean 
guns, fire, bloodshed. I’m going to do 
a foolish thing. I’m going to tear up 
this piece of paper. But before I do it, 
I’m going to let you take it home. I 
want you and your wife to memorize 
it. She can do it; she’s accustomed to 
memorizing things. And I think you'll 
do it too, when I tell you that the for- 
tunes of the house of Turner depend 
upon it. Larry, I invented the Turner 
process of carbonizing steel. It’s a secret 
process. It’s a successful process. It 
has made me and made my business and 
has made the town of Turner’s. These 
ducks know about it, and they know it’s 
in my safe. There’s one thing that 


you’ve got to do—you'’ve got to learn 
this process, learn it by rote. It’s got to 
be branded on your memory, Larry; it 
means millions to your children—mil- 
lions to. the business— millions to 
Turners. Wait. Tuck it away—quick.” 
A’ buzzer buzzed. Jeremiah Turner 
closed his safe—went back to his desk 
and sank with a sigh into his upholstered 
chair. He touched a button. A boy 
came in. 

“Mr.° Delannoy,” he said. 

Jeremiah Turner flung weariness from 
him. He nodded to his son Larry. 

“You stay here, Larry,” he requested. 
“You're a good man in a scrap.” He 
squared his shoulders—squared his chin. 

“Tell Mr. Delannoy to come in,” he 
directed in strong, firm tones. 


ILL DELANNOY came in. He was 

covered with oil and smoke and 
grime, notwithstanding a hasty effort to 
wash up. He apologized for his appear- 
ance. Jeremiah Turner waved aside the 
apology—reached over and shook him 
by the hand, and waved him to a seat. 
Delannoy remained standing. He held 
his glance squarely upon the president 
of the Crucible Steel Concern. Larry 
glanced at him in admiration. 

“Godfrey!” he ejaculated, “but you 
look like Jim Corbett; with evening 
clothes on, I’d take you for him any- 
where.” 

Bill Delannoy blushed. The compli- 
ment, always welcome, disconcerted him 
at this particular time. 

“You sent for me,” he said to Jere- 
miah Turner. 

“T did,” returned Turner. 

“T came,” went on Delannoy grimly, 
“not only because you sent for me, but 
because I wanted to tell you that I can’t 
hold ’em in.” 

“Yes, you can hold them in,” replied 
the elder Turner. “You're just the man 
who can. You are the leader of these 
men.” 

“T was,” admitted Delannoy, “but I 
tell you now I can’t hold ’em in. They’re 
breaking out of bounds. They’re be- 
yond me now.” This was a lie, and he 
knew it. But he was a veteran at this 
game, and this was one of his old-time 
bluffs. He was their leader ; if he hadn’t 











been, he would not have stormed Turner 
in his citadel. If he couldn’t have been 
their leader, he would have sold out. 
He knew, even better than Jeremiah 
Turner did, that he, and he alone, held 
this situation in the hollow of his hand. 

“Delannoy,” went on Turner, “you 
can lift a finger and stop this strike— 
or threatened strike, whichever you call 
it, though it’s begun to paralyze us al- 
ready. You can wink your left eye and 
let it go on. I know that much. I’m 
no fool: I know your strength” 

“T set the ball rolling, I’ll admit— 
proud of it, too,” said Bill. “But it’s 
rolling downhill. There’s nothing I can 
do; there’s going to be a smash. If 
you want to avoid it, it’s up to you, not 
me. I can take good news to this gang, 
but they wont stand for bad news, not 
by a long sight. You can put that in 
your pipe and smoke it.” 

Jeremiah Turner rose and paced the 
floor, and talked as he paced. 

“Delannoy,” he said, “you and your 
men have got me wrong—dead wrong. 
You see me with hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of Government con- 
tracts—direct contracts. All you know 
is that I’ve got these contracts and that 
I’ve got to fill’em. But you don’t know 
why I’ve got ’em and you don’t know 
why I’m getting more.” 

“Your carbonizing process,” 
posed Delannoy. 

“Not a bit of it,” responded Turner. 
“Tt’s because I’ve been the lowest bidder 
—lowest by hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Delannoy,” he 
said, stopping directly in front of the big 
foreman, “I’m doing this thing in this 
crisis for my government—and I’m doing 
it without making a dollar, not a dollar, 
on these contracts. It’s—it’s my con- 
tribution to my country. If I increase 
your wages I’ve got to quit, or I’ve got 
to face certain ruin. Either way it 
wipes me out, it wipes my men out, it 
wipes out the town of Turner’s that I’ve 
built up—and it wipes out the possibility 
of the Government’s getting these shells 
that it’s on its knees begging night and 
day to get. I’ve figured close, too close. 
I—I want you to see things as they 
really are. It’s God’s own truth I’m 
telling, Delannoy.” 


inter- 
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Delannoy’s face was as the face of a 
sphinx. It gave no sign. But he was 
thinking, thinking deeply. He knew his 
business. And his business was to con- 
sider everything a bluff. 

“T can’t handle ’em,” he said at length 
stolidly, “and if I can’t carry good news 
back to them—good night.” 

He turned on his heel. 
Turner stopped him. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said, 
“to help your explanation to your men. 
I'll prepare a full statement,—figures, 
everything relating to these Government 
contracts,—and I’ll have it printed in 
The Turner's True American to-morrow 
morning. They’ll read it and they'll 
think. Man, they’ve got to listen to 
some kind of reason. Turner’s has never 
had a strike. And now—” 

“T can’t handle ’em—that’s all,” said 
Delannoy. 


Jeremiah 


HAT afternoon Te Clarion—the 

local evening paper—discounted the 
detailed statement which Turner had 
promised to publish in the morning. 
The Clarion was the steel-workers’ 
organ. The True American was Jere- 
miah Turner’s. But everybody read both 
sheets. The Clarion, however, had 
scored one. By nightfall the whole 
town was laughing over the alleged 
patriotism of Jeremiah Turner; Delan- 
noy saw to it that the whole town 
laughed. 

Nevertheless, Jeremiah’s statement to 
Delannoy had been the truth; and to 
Delannoy’s critical mind it had had the 
ring of truth. If true, Turner’s course 
had been an unwise and a senseless 
course. It was Turner’s business to 
make big money and to pay big money. 
If he wasn’t making any money, that 
was his lookout. 

“Tt don’t seem just right to egg ’em 
on,” protested Bill’s wife. ‘Maybe it’s 
all so.” 

“My business,” retorted Bill, “is not 
to speculate. A strike-leader has got 
to be a strike-leader. If what he says 
is true, then I’ve got my hooks into him 
all the more. If this strike is going to 
ruin him, then he’s got to come across a 
deal sight better and a deal sight quicker 
than if he’s merely losing profit. I aint 
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going to stand for any of his guff. I 
know what’s what.” 

Bill’s wife lolled back with a sigh. 
“T wish you’d get it over with, so’s we 
could get back to New York,” she said. 
“T’ can’t get no social life out of this 
here town of Turner’s. Bill, I’m almost 
dead.” 


[8 two days more Bill’s men walked 

out. They walked out on the minute 
that had been set for the strike to begin. 
Bill kept them well in hand. He knew 
his business—over and over again, he 
knew his business. He kept his men off 
the streets and away from the steel- 
yards. The air was filled with threats 
of violence, but there was none. Bill 
wanted no killing on his hands; he 
didn’t want the entire military force of 
the State of Pennsylvania about his 
ears; he didn’t want Federal troops, 
either; and he didn’t want to be sent 
away to Harrisburg or to Atlanta. 

But fear, ghastly, livid, stalked by 
day and night about the whole vicinity. 
Threats, untraceable but violent, were in 
the air. Strike-breakers got sullen warn- 
ings as they entered town—heard strange 
whispering as they slunk through 
streets—found themselvés shivering at 
shadows. And they left; they stopped 
work before they had begun. 

Bill knew it was going to be a blood- 
less strike, but nobody else knew it. A 
move on one side or the other—a stray 
shot from the gun of a militiaman— 
might precipitate a ghastly war. The 
whole town at any moment might come 
crashing down about their ears. 

A week passed. Every day Jeremiah 
Turner emerged from his huge mansion, 
made his way through the cordon of 
guardsmen that surrounded it and rolled 
in his well-guarded limousine to the 
works—the well-nigh abandoned works. 
Every day Larry Turner, with three 
militiamen ahead of him and three be- 
hind, strode to his insignificant duty at 
the office-building of the steel-concern. 
And day after day, night after night, 
the Government, on its knees, demanded 
shells, shells and yet more shells. To 
this plea—silence—helpless silence. 

And there was silence, a sickening si- 
lence, on the part of Delannoy. 


Not so on the part of the flamboyant 
press throughout the country. Patriot 
or no patriot, Jeremiah Turner was 
under sealed contract with the Govern- 
ment to furnish shells. He must furnish 
them. It was a business proposition. 
He must come across with shells. No 
matter that it ruined him; he must come 
across with shells. 

He waited two full weeks; he aged 
ten years within that time. And then 
one day he sent for Larry. 

“Larry,” he said, “I’m going to send 
for Delannoy ; I’m all in.” 

“You're going to send for Delannoy— 
what for?” queried his son, his fighting 
blood aroused. ‘What for?” 

“I’m going,” returned Jeremiah 


Turner with great’ deliberation in his 
tones, “‘to accede to his terms.” 

A boy entered the room. 
Turner,” he announced. 


“Mrs. Larry 


ETTY came in. 

his father’s desk. 

“What do you think,” he exclaimed, 
“my father’s going to give up the fight 
—and to that bruiser Delannoy!” 

Letty turned to the old man, her eyes 
wide with trouble. 

“What does it mean—to give up?” 
she queried. 

“Ruin,” he quavered, “ruin. The 
Turners and the town of Turner’s will 
be slaughtered, just to keep these con- 
tracts.” 

“And if you fight?” she persisted. 

“Ruin—ghastly ruin,” he repeated. 

They stood staring at each other in 
silence. Then Jeremiah Turner did as 
he said he’d do. He sent for Delannoy. 

Delannoy came. He had been ex- 
pecting this call and was ready for it. 
He was a far different Delannoy than 
the begrimed Delannoy of a few weeks 
before. He was neat, well-groomed, 
clean; he wore a well-tailored business 
suit. He looked more than ever like 
Gentleman Jim—it was Letty who told 
him so this time. As was his wont, he 
flushed over the compliment. But he 
came to the point at once. 

“Tf we're to talk business, Mr. 
Turner,” he suggested, ‘‘we may as well 
talk alone.” He glanced about him. 
“And,” he added, searching the office 


Larry drew her to 
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with his glance, “if you’ve got any dicta- 
phones about, you'd better let me know. 
I’ll find ’em if you have.” 

Turner nodded to Larry and the 
latter’s wife. They withdrew at once. 
Bill Delannoy locked the door behind 
them. 

“Now then,” he said, seating himself 
and passing over to his superior a twen- 
ty-five-cent cigar. 

He stated his demands. And he added 
to it his modest suggestion that in addi- 
tion to the raise in wages, a modest fee 
of a quarter of a million be furnished 
for his own strenuous services in con- 
nection with the strike. : 

Jeremiah Turner spluttered. ‘“Do— 
do your associates—do my men know 
of this individual demand ?” 

Delannoy never blinked. ‘“Surest 
thing you know,” he said. “It’s all ex- 
plained,’—a lie. ‘Somebody’s got to 
pay me. I’ve put millions of dollars in 
their pocket. I’ve got to be paid. Why 
shouldn’t you pay me instead of them; 
that’s what they'd like to know.” 

Jeremiah Turner did some figuring on 
a piece of paper. 

“If I—if I accede to all these de- 
mands,” he queried, “can you deliver 
the goods? Can you do your part? Can 
you stop this strike?” 

“Surest thing you know,” returned 
Delannoy. “I’ve got this bunch in the 
hollow of my hand, every mother’s son 
of them. They’ll do as I say.” 

He stopped suddenly. For a moment 
he gazed in wonder at Jeremiah Turner, 
for that gentleman suddenly had 
slumped down in his chair; his head 
had dropped limply on the desk. 

Delannoy ran to the door and un- 
locked it. 

“Mr. Turner,” he explained, “better 
come here. Your father—he’s—he’s 
sick.” 

He was sick—he was tired out, done 
for. But he wasn’t dead. And he re- 
vived to some extent. Letty asked De- 
lannoy to step outside while they 
brought him to. 

Jeremiah clutched his son by the 
hand. 

“All in,” he moaned. “You—you 
deal with him. You—do—anything— 
he asks, Anything—he—asks!” 
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; Seem, with Delannoy’s help, they 
got him downstairs to the machine 
and got him home. ‘They satisfied them- 
selves that the attack would not be 
severe; Turner’s family physician made 
that extremely clear. It was a case 
of exhaustion—nothing worse. 

“Now, Mr. Delannoy,” said Larry, 
“my father has authorized me to con- 
tinue these negotiations with you in his 
place. This paper he was figuring on 
gives me some indication of the sug- 
gested terms. Can you—do you mind 
driving with me to my house? It’s my 
time for going home.” 

Delannoy, smiling to himself, ac- 
quiesced. 

It was easy, far easier, doing busi- 
ness with Jeremiah’s son than with Jere- 
miah himself. At Larry’s house Delan- 
noy made himself at home—felt at home, 
acted at home. He established to his 
own satisfaction that he could enter a 
drawing-room anywhere at any time. 

“Now,” said Larry, “I think that we 
can dispose of this matter to-night. My 
father has given me carte blanche in 
writing. But I’m not even a director. 
I’m going to get the directors here and 
have them vote on it; they'll do as [ 
say.” ‘ 

“You bet they will,” assented Delan- 
noy, “if old Jeremiah Turner’s said the 
word.” 

“Oh, Letty,” called Larry Turner, 
handing his young wife a list, “can you 
call up Mr. Peters and the rest? Please 
get ’em here as soon as they can come.” 

Letty seated herself at the telephone- 
table in her boudoir, after taking great 
care to close and lock the door. 

Then she called up Mrs. William De- 
lannoy. 

“Mrs. Delannoy,” she said, using her 
full name and her richest and most 
pleading accents, “this is Letty Lons- 
dale Turner.” 

Mrs. Delannoy, at the other end of 
the wire, jumped about a mile—or at 
least she said so later. 

“Mrs. Delannoy,” went on Letty in 
her honeyed accents, “what do you 
think? Mr. Delannoy is here—” 

“Where is here?” asked Mrs. 
lannoy. 

“At my house,” said Letty. 


De- 
“And 
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what do you think? Father Turner is 
going to accede to all your husband’s 
demands; and while they were having 
a conference, Father Turner was taken 
sick, and so Larry—my husband—is go- 
ing to close the matter up to-night. To- 
morrow there will be no strike.” 

“What my husband sets out to do he 
generally does, Mrs. Turner,” said Mrs. 
Delannoy, proudly. 

“Yes,” acquiesced Letty; “but that’s 
not the point. I want you to come down 
—I’ll send my car for you—and meet 
my husband and myself. Can you do 
it right away? Don’t wait till after 
supper; we'll fix up a little bite to eat 
down here.” 


Pers! night, arrayed as she had never 
been arrayed before, Mrs. Bill De- 
lannoy—a soul-satisfying pride welling 
up within her being—settled herself at 
Mrs. Turner’s mahogany to have a bite 
to eat. She looked about her in astonish- 
ment—at the guests, at the well-laden 
sideboard, at the bewildering multitude 
of forks and knives and glasses. 

“Tf you call this just a bite to eat!” 
she exclaimed. “My land, Miss Lons- 
dale—Mrs. Turner!—what do you do 
when you have a regular meal?” 

Her eye lighted upon Bill Delannoy’s 
wearing apparel. 

“What a pity,” she exclaimed, “that 
he aint got on his tuck! And Bill looks 
so nice in a tuck, too.” 

“T should like to see him in a tuck,” 
conceded Letty. 

“Vou did, once,” sniggered Mrs. De- 
lannoy, “at the Café Epicure; I’m sure 
I saw you looking at him there. Let me 
see—it was—when was it, Bill? We 
were there with Mr. Snape.” 

Mr. Peters, vice president of the Cru- 
cible Steel Concern, pricked up his 
ears. 

“Snape?” he queried. 
Mr. Napoleon Snape?” 

“Ves,” blundered Mrs. 
“Did—do you know him?” 

“T know of him; we all know of him,” 
returned Mr. Peters. “He’s a sort of— 
of national figure—even international, 
as one might say. Snape, oh, yes, he’s 
prominent—notorious, as one might say.” 

The man in livery behind Bill Delan- 


? 


“Not the—not 


Delannoy. 
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noy attended strictly to business. He 
kept Bill’s glass filled with the finest 
vintage that had ever passed Bill’s lips. 

“Well,” finally exclaimed the hostess, 
“thank heaven there'll be no strike to- 
morrow! We'll have peace instead of 
war.” 

Bill nodded solemnly. “It’s the wisest 
thing that you could do,” he said, nod- 
ding to Larry Turner. Larry raised his 
glass—it contained a fine vintage of 
ginger ale—and knocked it against Bill 
Delannoy’s. 

“Amen to that!” he said. 

Just at that instant there was a sudden 
flash of light—a flare that blinded 
everybody. When Bill could see again, 
he noted that a young man stood in the 
doorway with a camera in his hand. 
Letty Lonsdale tapped Mrs. Delannoy’s 
hand. 

“Scared you, didn’t it?” she trilled. 
“Tt’s a fad of mine. I always have a 
picture taken of my dinner-guests—it 
reminds one of good times.” 

“T only hope,” sighed Mrs. Delannoy, 
realizing that there was a fly in the 
ointment of her happiness, “that it didn’t 
take so as to show that Bill didn’t have 
on his tuck.” 


oe was a plea for silence. Larry 
Turner had risen to his feet. It was 
apparent that he was about to make a 
speech. He drew forth from his pocket 
a brief typewritten paper signed with 
some half-dozen names. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “‘in 
view of the fact that this great strike 
is to end to-morrow, and in view of the 
fact that Mr. Delannoy has rendered 
great service to that end, let me say 
that the board of directors of the Cruci- 
ble Steel Concern here present have 
passed a set of resolutions thanking Mr. 
Delannoy for all his efforts—efforts 
that now bear fruit for all of us, that 
make us all heap coals of fire in grati- 
tude upon his head.” ~ 

He read the resolutions rapidly and 
then thrust them into Bill’s pocket— 
shaking Bill warmly by the hand in do- 
ing so. The “little bite to eat” had 
been bitten and eaten; the dinner was 
over. It had been a great success. 

“Old man,” said Larry Turner to 











Bill Delannoy as he drew him into his 
den, “le*’s put this thing in writing at 
the office to-morrow. I'll have Mr. 
Peters and all the others there. I hate 
to do business after dinner.” 

“At’s right,” solemnly responded Bill 
Delannoy, “’at’s dead right—for you. 
No offense, Mr. Turner—but there’s 
one friendly little thing I’d like to say 
to you. Champagne—it’s not for you. 
I can stand it—not you. You ought 
to drink ginger ale. Take little dinner- 
party like this. You c’d have your own 
champagne bottle filled with—just 
ginger ale. I c’d do business any time— 
on champagne or anythin’. But you’re 
dead right. T’morrow morning at the 
office. Fairer for you. I wouldn’t take 
advantage of you, not at any time—spe- 
cially when you’ve had a bit too much 
champagne.” 


west morning Bill Delannoy woke 
up with a sudden start. His wife 
was tugging at his shoulder. 

“Bill—Bill,” she cried in terror, 
“wake up. There’s something going on. 
Look—no, not that window. Here, be- 
tween these curtains—look !” 

Bill looked; Bill listened. He heard 
the sound of many voices—the voices of 
amob. He looked. Upon the well-kept 
lawn of his little cottage there was 
scattered a company of soldiers in uni- 
form—national guardsmen. As near as 
he could tell, they had completely sur- 
rounded the house. From their tense 
attitude it was quite evident that their 
guns were ready for instant action. 
Without this circle was a howling mob. 
And in the hand of every man in the 
crowd there fluttered a newspaper, The 
Turner True American. The mob alter- 
nately read extracts from the paper and 
yelled jeers and defiance at the house. 

“Call the servant,” growled Bill. 
“Tell her to bring up the paper; it’s 


something in The True American. 
What's it all about?” 
The servant, quaking with fear, 


handed in the paper. 
The True American was scare-headed 
to the limit. Its headline was a query, 
sinister, appalling: 
HOW MUCH DID HE GET 
FOR CALLING OFF THE STRIKE? 


THE MAN-TRAP 
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And to these lines were added another: 
Look on This Picture——And on That. 


This picture was a picture of a din- 
ner-party at the home of Larry Turner. 
Four figures were displayed with star- 
tling clearness: the hostess, with Mrs. 
Delannoy seated on her right side and 
with Bill Delannoy on her left—with 
Larry Turner in the act of clinking 
glasses with the strike-leader. The 
names of all the principals were clearly 
printed underneath—a superfluous pre- 
caution, for the pictures were portraits. 

Mrs. Bill Delannoy jerked the paper 
out of Bill’s hands. 

“Think of that, Bill!’ she exclaimed. 
“It don’t show but what you’ve got your 
tuck on after all.” 

“Shut up,” cried Bill, jerking the 
paper back again. 

But that picture—the other one— 
was the more significant. That also was 
a photograph—but not of people. It 
was the photograph of a typewritten 
sheet of paper to which were appended 
half a dozen signatures. It was headed 
“Resolutions.” It was a wonderful ex- 
hibit. Bill read it with bulging eyes. 
He read it once; he read it twice. 

“Get that paper out of my coat 
pocket,” he angrily exclaimed. He com- 
pared it carefully with the copy. It 
was all there; the photograph was a 
perfect reproduction of his original. 

“Well, drat their ugly hides!” cried 
Bill. “This here set of resolutions 
thanks me for realizing that the strike 
was wrong and pats me on the back for 
telling my men to surrender an’ give up 
the fight an’ go back to work at the same 
old wages that they got. Get this, and 
get it right—listen, d’ye hear me? 
Listen, darn you—if you don’t believe 
it, read it for yourself.” 

Mrs. Delannoy, realizing that her hus- 
band was well-nigh speechless with 
chagrin and anger, scanned the last 
sentences of the set of resolutions. They 
read about like this: 

Further resolved that the Crucible 
Steel Concern and its officers here pres- 
ent join in a vote of thanks to their 
stanchest friend and most loyal ally— 
to the man who has rendered to them 


yeoman’s service in the quelling of this 
strike—to the man who from his first 
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advent in Turner’s has had the com- 
pany’s interest at heart. That man is 
William Delannoy. 


“Drat him!” cried Bill, referring to 
Larry Turner. “He didn’t read that— 
he never read that ; I know he didn’t.” 

“He read somethin’, ” returned Mrs. 
Delannoy, “but he read it fast. And 
he give it to you. An’ this is it.” 

“Tt’s a lie, a blamed lie,” shrieked 
Bill. “The whole thing was a plant. 
But how in blazes am I going to prove 
it—tell me that!” 

He didn’t have an opportunity to 
prove it. There was a sharp rap upon 
his bedroom door. He opened it and 
stepped out into the hall. A guards- 
man in uniform accosted him. 

“Mr. Delannoy,” he said, “Company 
M is detailed to escort you to the sta- 
tion. There’s not a minute to lose. 
Half the town is about your ears now 
—the whole town will be in an hour. 
Will you and Mrs. Delannoy dress and 
accompany us at once?” 


e>* the journey to New York, Mrs. 
Delannoy suddenly poked her sullen 
husband in the ribs. 

“Bill,” she cried, “Bill—it’s just come 
to me.” 

“‘What’s come to you?” he demanded 
angrily. 

“*The Man-trap’—you never saw it, 
did you, Bill? You never saw Letty 
Lonsdale in ‘The Man-trap,’ did you, 
Bill?” 

“Naw,” returned Bill, 
want to see her, neither. 
of her last night.” 

“You should of seen ‘The Man- 
trap,’” persisted Mrs. Delannoy, “for 
it’s just come over me that the climax 
that Letty Lonsdale pulled over every 
night in the third act of ‘The Man-trap’ 
at the Balestier is the same trick that 
she pulled over on you last night.” 

“Once in Turner’s is enough for me,” 
said Bill. 

When they got to New York, Bill 
started to find Napoleon Snape. 

“T’m going to get this thing over with 
good and proper while I’m mad,” said 


“and I never 
I saw enough 


Bill, “and if he says anything to me, 
I’ll smash his face—you watch.” 
Mrs. Delannoy watched, but they 


‘didn’t find Napoleon Snape at any of 


his haunts. 

“There’s just one other place,” said 
Bill. “I'll try for that.” 

When he reached that place, some- 
body drew him to one side. “Better 
beat it,’ counseled this unknown. 
“Snape’s been arrested as a spy; better 
not look him up until the war’s well 
over. He wont get out till then.” 

Bill took his wife to a hotel. He 
sighed with relief. He ordered up some 
cooling drinks, took in hand a pen and 
wrote : 


Mr. Jeremiah Turner, 

President Crucible ‘Steel Concern, 
Dear Sir 

This is to certify that your son put 
one over on me good and proper. He 
did it by marrying Letty Lonsdale, who 
played “The Man-trap” for two years on 
Broadway and for one night in Tur- 
ner’s. Looking things over, I think 
this lad Larry is a Turner, after all. 
I’m saying gomhing, now, but when this 
thing blows over, I’m coming to you on 
the square some day and take another 
job and stick to it. I like the Turners, 
including their champagne, and I like 
your plant. I’m a steel-worker and a 
good one, Mr. Turner; and in future 
I’m not going to be anything else but 
that. Here’s how. 

Yr. obt. svt. and ex-strike-leader, 

Britt DELANNOY. 


“You going to mail a letter?” queried 


Mrs. Delannoy. “I got one to mail— 
will you shoot it down?” 

Bill scanned it. “What are you 
writin’ to Turner’s for, I’d like to 
know?” he asked. 

Mrs. Delannoy smiled superciliously. 
“For one hundred copies of The True 
American,” she said. “Don’t you think I 
want to show that picture to my 
friends?” 

Back in Turner’s, Pa., no longer under 
the influence of Delannoy’s hypnotic eve 
and magnetic presence, the erstwhile 
strikers slowly wended their way back 
to the steel-plant and went to work. 
The strike was at an end. 
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The Tongues 


of Friendship 





On mem’ry’s leaf 
Let them be chief 





For everlasting days (fel-lahs) ! 
For everlasting days! 














ILL GRAHAM had followed 
B the whim of a psychologist 

(no need to mince names) 
who carried grips, “made towns” and 
sold “staple lines,” and who was trying 
to befriend him. He had also followed 
an impulse and a memory; and on this 
gray November day he found himself 
viewing things from the chair of a hotel 
office back in his own college town, while 
the Scarlets were making ready to push 
the Old Gold and Purple across the grid- 
iron. And things seemed to be making 
out badly for Bill Graham. 

It had been a drummer’s talk and a 
drummer’s suggestion that had made 
this visit back to school crystallize. But 
could any drummer, psychological or 
' otherwise, have figured out what really 
happened? 

“What you need—what you want to 
do, old man,” this drummer-friend had 
urged as he flung his grips shut and 
like any sales-bird of passage prepared 
for flight, “is to go back to those old 
scenes you used to like before you got 
yourself roped and haltered to this little 
old store-job. You ought to run back 
to that little Western college where they 
wasted a good sheepskin on you—what ? 
You’ve done most of your life’s work, 
I’ll guess, and all this while you’ve been 
carrying around a secret wish to go back 
where you can hear the old hour-bell 
clang. You're gettin’ to look jaded. 
Why, I'll bet a case of striped canvas 
gloves—same grade o’ stuff Raphael 
used to paint Holy Mothers on—you 
haven’t seen a real game o’ football for 
twenty years! They used to use the 




















flyin’ wedge in your day, it’s open leather 
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now, an’ the game cut into quarters to 
save their teeth—that’s it exactly, to 
save their teeth. 

“And then—you’re not married, are 
you, Bill?—there ought to be a girl back 
there! Ouch! I see—I beg your par- 
don, and all that! But anyhow, Bill, 
you ought to go back an’ lie down an’ 
snooze among those little old Greek 
roots! It’s a rotten life, sellin’ sugar 
and socks to people who never saw a 
stampede on Washington’s birthday! 
Say, Bill, old pal, I always wanted—I 
always wished—I’d had a-chance my- 
self at that kind of life! But Lord, 
when you was at college, I was sellin’ 
patent medicine with a tent-show.” 


to Bill Graham—a sort of remi- 
niscent, catch-as-catch-can conversation 
calculated to make any overworked 
drudge think about vacation and the 
days that used to be. 

Bill Graham had tumbled for it. Now 
here he was in an ornate hotel office— 
the beloved old hostelry had burned 
down, and this fancy bit of brick and 
mortar had been erected in its place. 
Time had done its work. The law of 
change had benumbed the soul of mem- 
ory. And yet—there had been one 
memory that no law of time or change 
should have blotted out! 

“T am like a dead man, after all these 
years,” said Bill Graham bitterly. “I 
wonder if she is like a dead woman too. 
Twenty years!” 

Hester! Pretty name—y-e-s? 

He sat facing the tumble-down- 
tumble-up brick courthouse and an ap- 


YES: he had talked exactly like that 
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proach to the campus of the college he 
had once loved, and he gave himself 
over to musing. The streets were lined 
with people—young men and young 
women. There was a glad, gala look 
on the face of everybody, and the air 
was on fire with the colors of the col- 
lege. It seemed as if the whole heavens 
were filled with writhing strips of scar- 
let life. In the dim distarice, where the 
November haze hung all blue and 
steady behind a fringe of trees that 
guarded the walks to the college build- 
ings, Bill could see the gray towers of 
Chapel, Center and the Library. It was 
the sort of day Hester used to like! 
As he pondered, a cadence of accord- 
ant voices pelted the window cheerfully ; 
it was the old marching song, with its 
innumerable stanzas, reflecting every 
phase and bit of history of the quaint 
little college. 
Now honor to our colors bright, 
Great honor, year by year ({el-lahs) ! 
Aye, pitch them high 
To every sky, 
And lift the joyous cheer (fel-lahs) ! 
And lift the joyous cheer! 


A Get stopped at the window and 


tapped it with a cane decorated with 
a long scarlet streamer. Her eyes 
sparkled with the glory of youth, and 
the easy mischief of a small college 
town where there are no strangers. 

“Oh, do put on your colors,” she 
called blithely. ‘And lift the joyous 
cheer—fel-/ah’ Do come and lift the 
joyous cheer!” 

For one moment Bill was startled. 
There was the same _ white-marble- 
stained-pink cheek ; there was— But no, 
twenty years should leave no trace of 
that! It was some other Hester. The 
flash memory of the old custom of “be- 
ing good to strangers’ came like a smile 
to Bill’s heart, and something that had 
been almost like a hope turned into grim 
laughter. But he nodded and smiled 
genially. 

“Come on—come on!” 
gayly. 

The crowd whirled her away like a 
giad leaf on the sweeping stream of 
college joy. 

Now, honor due to dear Al-ma, 

Great honor due to all (fel-/ahs)! 


she called 
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Let’s take a cup, 
And drink it up. 
The tongues of friendship call (fel- 
lahs) ! 
The—tongues—of—friendship—call ! 


| pow GRAHAM jolted himself out of 
one savage revery into another. The 
girl’s rapping on the window had 
turned his mind with startling clear- 
ness to that other girl who had rapped 
gleefully on the old hotel window long 
ago, urging him to “lift the joyous 
cheer!” Now some one was singing a 
new stanza of that interminable song. 
And the mnsic wound up with a fat 
bunch of rah’s! Also, somewhere, an 
hour-bell was xinging sleepily. 

“Same old bell—one-two, one-two. 
I've heard that blessed bell every time 
I've closed my eyes after an hour’s 
work at the desk. I wonder if it got 
her that way too? 

Bill had once liked everything con- 
nected with college life. When he was 
graduated he had been full of plans 
that would keep him in touch with all 
the color and movement of college exist- 
ence. And the girl too—there is always 
a girl, at college. Bill had thought 
about her—he had always thought about 
her—as if he were praying in church! 
He had thought about her for twenty 
years. He thought about her stubbornly 
and a trifle achingly now! 

She had been about the sweetest flower 
between Hades and Paradise. She had 
had brown hair that curled down her 
neck. Her eyes were like little pools 
of dim light and were filled with gentle 
moonlight and questions and dreams. 
Maybe you have known a girl like Bill’s 
girl—and with eyes like hers. (And if 
you have, you will recall that the mem- 
ory lasts far beyond a paltry twenty 
years!) Her cheeks—they were like 
marble, white marble, stained pink. And 
she had a look that clung to a man’s 
soul! Maybe you have known a girl 
like that? 

But let us run back for a moment. 
What had happened to Bill Graham 
has happened to many a boy who has 
had no glove-selling, thin-lipped psy- 
chological friend to make things come 
right! It is easy to see the drift of 
circumstances that had taken Bill. He 











had made good in every way—brought 
honor to the college in athletics, and 
honor to the name he bore, honor to 
the folks back home. Life had sung 
its music through him like a hymn when 
he left school. He had raced home 
with his sheepskin, wild with delight 
and strong with the strength that is 
built up on theory and untried by life. 
Almost instantly, too, the choral had 
changed key and the minor chord had 
introduced itself. His father had been 
in difficulties—troubles connected with 
the management of certain estates. The 
store business had not been good. His 
mother, too, had been in feeble health. 
And the new life had been a sheér drop 
away from that which Bill had known 
during absent years. 


TRANGE to Bill, he had found his 

folks only mildly interested in the 
college life they had, early in his course, 
cared about. They had grown aged. 
Fheir interest in affairs had changed 
base. They no longer looked with eager 
interest at the boyish things he had done. 
When they listened to his epics, it was 
without the quickening smile. There 
were sterh duties ahead—strange tasks 
which must be finished. These new 
problems had nothing to do with the 
trigonometric functions of Angle A. 

“We've put you through school, Wil- 
liam,” his father had said one day 
rather querulously, “but it aint made 
you no clerk—because a good clerk can 
sell not only what the folks want, but 
also what they don’t want.” 

When Bill had seen what he must do, 
he faced it with his head down, every 
nerve concentrated, just as he used to 
“buck the line’ when there were two 
downs and five yards to gain! He hadn’t 
time, now, and he hadn’t money, to go 
back to school and make a farewell 
visit. His last year at school had ex- 
hausted the credit of the family—that 
and the unspeakable lawsuits and losses. 
Besides, it came to him that a farewell 
visit would only make matters a little 
harder for Hester. He didn’t dare, 
really, to go back. Had he done so, he 
would have proved himself a traitor to 
his family. He didn’t dare! 

But Hester had been mighty hard to 


THE TONGUES OF FRIENDSHIP 
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forget. That look she had—her head 
drooping a bit and her eyes teasing up 
under black lashes! If there were 
sweeter faces than Hester’s in heaven 
Bill wanted to go there sure. And her 
cheeks—that marble with the rose-blush 
inside of it! Bill used to dream of her 
cheeks and think that he could still feel 
her face against his shoulder and her 
hand on his arm as his fraternity waltz 
pulsed dreamily and the shadows on the 
palms in the old conservatory grew long. 

Still, he had begun to get over this 
picture business somehow. Confidently 
he was going forward, thinking to beat 
love into silence. But then a letter came 
from her—sweet as flowers and white 
as snow! 

That very day Bill’s father lost his 
last lawsuit. And the misery that swept 
the family forced Bill to a brutality he 
had never before possessed. He read 
the letter—and burned it unanswered. 
(Did you ever read a girl’s letter and 
burn it unanswered? If you have done 
that, you know very well what it 
means !) 


FoR a long time this sin of Bill’s 
rested on his soul lke a flake of 
hell-fire. Then the drift of the years 
covered even that! But one night, after 
he had turned out the cracker-barrel 
loafers and locked his door, he sat down 
by his little desk to read Plato. And 
somehow he couldn’t read Plato at all. 
A face kept coming across the pages, 
and the letters changed and ran blank. 
Then the voice came: 

“All right, Bill, dear—but I believe 
you, anyway. Some flowers will never 
die. You mustn’t be gone too long, Bill, 
or I shall grow old and withered like 
Professor Kritz. You mustn’t be gone 
too dreadfully long. It’s hard to wait 
—just to wait and to expect. Some 
flowers mustn’t die, Bill. Some flow- 
ers—” 

Perhaps that voice would have called 
him at the last, but his father died, 
and his mother died, and when that was 
over, there was the work—and the 
younger children. 

Fortunately, none of these children 
desired a college education. The high 
school was enough for them. After that, 
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Bill found them employment and fol- 
lowed them far enough to see that they 
succeeded in their work, and showed the 
usual signs that they might grow up 
into useful men and women. It kept 
him tremendously busy, though, and 
tremendously strapped in purse. 

When the ache came to go back for 
a day at college,—the hunger and thirst 
for old Center Hall looming up in the 
sunset, and the fellows (fel-/ahs, you 
know!) grouped about the door waiting 
for the practice-squad to come racing in 
from the Field,—he’d plunge into his 
work, savage to crowd the hunger 
away. 

Bill had waited five years. Things 
hadn’t changed very much. Still, he 
had got over dreaming at nights of the 
“color-rush” on Washington’s birthday. 
Ten years had flamed by—and he had 
quit reading the sport page the day 
after Thanksgiving. Fifteen years— 
the desire, for a time, went dead and 
cold. Then the months tripped and 
tripped along. Bill’s life changed 
utterly. There was no one to hold him 
back. There was no longer anyone to 
think of, save Bill Graham. Besides, 
he was making big money; the drains 
were stopped, and his father’s debts 
were all paid off. He could take his 
ease! 

Of course, the very day he realized 
that he was free that glove-selling, sales- 
making friend of his came along and 
tormented him. Bill had hired a com- 
petent man to run his business. He 
had dug up his Shakespeare and tried 
to read “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
He had packed his grip feverishly—or 
was it only a simulated fever of pack- 
ing? He had told his manager that 
he was going away for an indefinite 
time! 

Bill Graham had come back to his 
school — and school and he _ were 
strangers! 


ONE with reverie, Bill Graham flung 
himself out of his chair and started 

for the clerk’s desk. He was already 
thinking of the last big order of winter 
goods that had come in just before he 
left home. Simons was a good man, 
but he could not display goods well. 
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There was considerable money locked 
up in that order, too. He had been 
here a day and had walked about some. 
That was more than enough. He believed 
he would go back home. No need to 
look up anybody. 

At the clerk’s desk, however, Bill 
Graham paused and rubbed his eyes. 

“Yep, it’s the same old burg,” re- 
marked the psychologist, throwing down 
his heavy valise. ‘And I’m glad to see 
you here—glad to see you took my 
advice. Looking better already—what ? 
I just got in this minute. I like this 
end of my long loop—manage to route 
myself through this town and try to 
stay a day or so when I can, just to 
get a. little taste of college life. Don’t 
like the big universities—like the little 
colleges—fellow gets close up to life in 
the villages. My, but I envy you with 
your history and your dreams! I always 
wanted to go to college. That’s what 
makes me envious of you. I wanted—I 
wished—I’d had a chance to. Lord, 
Bill, when you was at college I was 
sellin’ patent medicine with a tent-show 
fifty-fifty.” 

Bill Graham grabbed his friend and 
dragged him out of the hearing of the 
curious ones. His own tragedy was still 
strong upon him. He must confide— 
even in this clod he must trust. 

“You come over to a chair,” said Bill 
grimly. “You've got imagination and 
sentiment. You’ve got what I had— 
and lost. There’s something the matter 
with me—I don’t know what. But any- 
how, you got me into this, and you must 
see me through. You’ve got to listen. 
I’ll hold you like The Ancient Mariner.” 

“Then it is the girl, after all,” said 
the glove-salesman gently. 


UT Bill did not hear him. The 

hour-bell came faintly to their ears 
like a dim call to neglected duty. Some 
one rapped at the windowpane and 
admonished them to put on the colors 
and to lift the joyous cheer. The sales- 
man eyed his friend curiously. Here 
was a selling proposition that seemed 
distinctly different from all other sell- 
ing propositions. 

“Now, what would a fellow pay for 
happiness?” he asked. 











“Last night I got in,” Bill began 
brutally. ‘I came in on the same train 
I used to use when I was getting back 
after summer vacation. I dropped off 
a car, and I came up here hunting the 
old hotel.” 

“There was a fire,” the salesman said 
softly, soothingly. “I was here that 
night and lost every sample I had and 
all my duds. Everybody was here that 
night.” Vv 

Bill shook off the interruption sav- 
agely. 

“You've got to listen and understand. 
I got off the train, looking for the old 
hotel, you know. They turned me into 
this new place—old landmark gone, as 
you said—wiped out by fire. I reg- 
istered, and then I went out to have.a 
look. But the whole world had run 
cold. I saw the way you do in the 
movies—flip-flap, here and gone. Back 
home I was hungry—I had been hungry 
for twenty years. But when I got here 
I couldn’t see what I’d been hungry 
for. Things weren’t like they used to 
be. 

“T wandered around the town a little 
—made a feeble effort or two to find 
somebody, without actually going up to 
the offices or down to the residence part 
of town. But what I was looking for 
isn’t here... .. Now let’s smoke, be- 
cause to-night I’m going home as fast 
as the train will carry us!” 

The psychologist took the cigar, 
tested it critically, bit off the end care- 
fully and applied his match. 

“This kind of sickness must be doc- 
tored, Bill,” he said with comprehen- 
sion. “I’ve been hungry too—hungry 
like you—only it has been for something 
I never had and never could get. I 
know how you feel—in a way I do 
know.” 


Whoo-rah! Whoo-rah! 
Smash ! 


Whoo-rah! For the scarlet of old— 


FRESH young voices now came 

sweeping down the street, ending the 
salesman’s sympathy. The fresh young 
voices came sweeping down the street 
in a full, swinging cadence: that was 
good to hear. At the end, a trick of 
distance lifted the high notes exactly as 


Whoo-rah! 
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a prima donna lifts them when she 
reaches for one’s heartstrings across 
acres and acres of fire-tipped tone. 
“Here you are, Bill,” said the sales- 
man with decision. “It’s D. P. U. to- 
day. And there will be a mighty tussle 
about the last quarter with Rodman 
crawling for a touchdown through yards 
and yards of mud and glory. Come on!” 
“Colors! Colors!” shrieked some one 
at the window. “Show your colors!” 
“Come on, Bill—good old boy!” The 
glove-and-mitten man was talking as 
gently to Bill Graham) as if he were a 
baby. “It’s exactly as it used to be, 
old man—when you and I were young. 
Nothing is dead you don’t want to die.” 


“Colors! Colors! chattered the 
voices on the streets. The girls’ faces 
were blazing with happiness. The boys 


beside them were singing with delight. 
The little, old and fat glove man 
dragged Bill Graham to the door and 


flung them both forward into the 
crowded streets. 
“Sing!” he yelled. “Sing!” 


Now here’s to the girl who wears my 


ring, 
Her eyes be blue or jet (fel-lahs)! 
My faith, my breath, 
In life, or death— 
I cannot her forget (fel-lahs) ! 
I cannot her forget! 


A CAB rattled down the street across 
their line of vision, and then the 
old bus that had carried, from time im- 
memorial, the teams out to the Field. 
A steady movement of people began; 
hundreds were spilling in from the side- 
streets. Now they all came swinging 
down toward Campus Square—men, 
women, children, undergraduates, girls, 
professors, citizens of the town and 
country and hundreds of alien rooters 
with their strident voices and fighting 
colors. From every conceivable place 
came the seething happy mass of people, 
upon one single holiday mission bent. 
The big drift to the game had set in. 
Already the sun shone through a ruddy 
haze in the afternoon sky. 

The glove man drove Bill Graham 
into that sea of pleasure-hunters. The 


crowds swirled round and round them 
in ever-increasing waves of harmonic 
enthusiasm. 


Some one thrust huge 
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streamers of scarlet into their willing 
hands. Graham tied his ribbon on his 
hat automatically; long ago he had 
always put his colors on his cap. The 
November breeze cut them cheerfully 
as they swung in past the college build- 
ings. 

“See that pile?” asked Bill Graham. 
“Tt’s as old as eternity. Not a line, not 
a stone, changed since I was here. I 
used to have first- and second-hour reci- 
tations in it. Used to know a Prof’ 
there with a withered face, white whis- 
kers and a penchant for teaching Greek 
to beginners. Lord, what lessons the 
old boy gave! Nobody ever forgot ’em. 
He used to make a point of sticking to 
‘his boys.’ He never forgot anybody 
who ‘had gone to him.’ They say he is 
still alive.” 

Now they were crowding at the en- 
trance to the Field. The hoarse yells 
and the rapid-fire bark of the multi- 
tude chopped off all conversation at the 
lips. They squeezed through the turn- 
stile, Graham leading with sure feet and 
with eyes like a somnambulist’s—on up 
the roped lane to the scarlet bleachers. 


EMMED in at last, and planted 
for the afternoon, Graham fell into 

a seat automatically. 
“Tt’s a lovely show,” panted the glove 


“And it’s worth straining all 


expert. 
Get 


the old arteries I’ve got to see it. 
awake, Bill, and notice things.” 

The muffled roar that hummed up 
across the open splintered into battle- 
shouts. The red faction swarmed three 
sides of the mighty square. Somebody 
with an E-flat cornet played all the 
army bugle calls, ending appropriately 
with taps. Then— 


They’re going home to die no more— 
To die no more, to die no more, 
They’re going home to die no more— 


A red megaphone bawled across the 
white-lined battle-field: “Yah, they’re 
goin’ home, all right, all right, all sick 
an’ sore, ’cause we are the people what 
annexed the score! All ready—all 
re-a-d-y. Rah! Rah! Rah!” 

A crowd of a hundred or more red 
rooters in front of Faculty Box broke 
the guard-ropes and pushed the mildly 
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protesting policemen halfway across the 
grid. The D. P.’s burst into a volley of 
catcalls and jeers, 

“Yah!” yelled a D. P. megaphone. 
“Police! Police! Find the p’lice!” 

“Everybody now!” shrieked the yell- 
master from his perch in front of the 
scarlet grandstand. 

“Whis-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-sh 

The contending hisses ringed the four 
boundaries of the arena like the ugly 
whisper of ten thousand snakes. 

Then the gates under the grandstand 
broke open, and in an instant there was 
portentous silence—the pause for a 
single moment before the crowd 
screeched itself hoarse with unevenly 
divided admiration for the two teams 
that trotted briskly out into the open 
—the “great pause” before the “high 
cry” went up. 

Now the bands broke into their mer- 
riest, maddest music; the tumult beat 
up in pulsing crescendoes; everybody 
waved and yelled and beat the bleachers 
with foot and cane. And over by Fac- 
ulty Box, where Bill Graham’s eyes 
went at last, the scarlet undulated 
heavily against the dull fall landscape 
like the storm-mauled waves of some 
uneasy, fretful autumn sea, drifting to 
night in the jaws of a bloody sunset! 

Bill Graham rubbed his eyes with the 
back of his hand, and his hand came 
away salt-wet. He put his lips to the 
salesman’s ear. 

“Over there—she used always to be 
over there by Faculty Box—when we 
were plowin’ for the las’ touchdown. I 
could always see her there—right at 
the corner where that fellow is swingin’ 
the three canes—there /” 

“If I had a girl, an’ she loved me— 

She loved me—she loved me-e— 

If I had a girl, an’ she loved me— 

How happy would me an’ she an’ us all 

be-e-e !” 

Out on the field they were passing 
the ball; and now the referee’s whistle 
was calling the heroes of the hour to 
position. 


? 


ILL GRAHAM turned his face 
moodily away for a moment, and 
the salesman hummed his foolish little 
spring-song-in-November about “How 
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happy would me an’ she an’ us all 
be-e-e!” Wasn’t that groping hunger 
appeased now? Couldn’t Bill Graham 
feel the sway and tingle of all this? 
Couldn’t he now? 

When they looked at the grid, the 
sick thud of the booted leather was in 
the air, and the old-gold-and-purple 
men were racing after it, heads low, 
shoulders square and pumping, chins 
desperate with stored energy and de- 
termination. 

The game was on now in very truth. 
The roar of the hosts died into staccato 
bursts of sound. Bill Graham sat 
through the first two quarters of the 
game like a piece of marble trying to 
turn into a man and failing just short 
of the actuality. The salesman watched 
him—watched him when Cooper made 
his thirty-yard gain, watched him when 
the famous Rodman (the Bill Graham 
of the hour!) made his sensational 
crawl carrying the entire D. P. U. on his 
obliging and titanic shoulders. And he 
saw Bill glance automatically toward 
the corner of Faculty Box as if he ex- 
pected to see a trim figure with cheeks 
stained pink leaning out! 

Bill’s' lips were between his teeth. 
The little glove man heard him swear- 
ing softly as a man might swear in a 
bad dream—and then he saw him pull 
the famous crouch that was featured in 
all the college papers, even the East- 
ern ones, some twenty years ago. Bill 
Graham’s crouch! 

And now, of course, the thing hap- 
pened that made this story possible. 
Somebody reached over from above and 
tapped Bill Graham gently on the head 
with a cane. Bill reared back savagely, 
stared up blankly—and then the sun- 
shine came out all over his face! A 
little old man with white whiskers 
and an overgrowth of wrinkles about his 
eyes was grinning benevolently and 
gladly down at him through spectacles 
as large as a pair of bull’s eyes. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” the little 
old man remarked in a voice Bill heard 
in spite of the din. “I may be mis- 
taken—but I couldn’t forget the crouch! 
Where have you been, William? Where 
have you been, William Graham—these 
twenty years?” 
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It was just as the friendly query must 
have seemed to Rip Van Winkle. Bill 
was on his feet instantly, his very soul 
leaping to attention, a soldier springing 
up at the call of his commanding off- 
cer. His hand went to his hat-brim 
in the sweet old token of love, admira- 
tion and submission to authority. 

“Why,” he stammered. “W-h-y, 
Prof’! 

Bill couldn’t get another word out. 
The tears were washing his cheeks. He 
went up two benches, regardless of the 
toes of others; and he grabbed the old 
professor’s hand, wagging it with fierce 
abandon as he blubbered his joy. In 
one frenzied leap he had reached the 
friend of his youth and had put both 
arms around him. 

“Why—Prof’! I couldn’t have hoped 
to see you here to-day. But here you 
are—and are you still teaching the 
youngsters the conjugations of those old 
Greek verbs?” 

The salesman turned his head away 
and shut his eyes for a moment. Then 
he looked away, up beyond Bill and his 
professor—upward along the tiers of 
scarlet until chance, or that god who 
rewards honest sympathy and love for 
humanity, served him well. He saw 
her! And when he saw her, both heart 
and life seemed to come to an end. 

The girl sat sandwiched between two 
great mountains of brawn. She was 
tiny and she was trim, and her hair was 
still brown. Yes, and her cheeks were 
like white marble stained pink, even yet 
—and she seemed to have the look that 
clings to a man’s soul. The glove man 
recognized her as Bill’s girl by that look 
alone. He saw it reach out to Bill 
Graham and enfold him as a nimbus 
enfolds and encircles the head of a 
holy saint. It swept Bill Graham like 
a searchlight from the battlements of 
heaven and searched his soul, though 
Bill Graham did not see. A shudder 
ran over the girl—a shudder like that 
of a tree when a storm suddenly yanks 
at its very roots. Then she swayed and 
toppled back against some one who was 
near her. She did not faint, but she 
looked and looked as if her entire life 
and soul went out in that one searching 
glance. 


wi 
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a 

‘7; ae glove man’s whole world had 
tumbled into the sea. He sought his 
pocket for his order-book and tore out 
a leaf on which he scribbed furiously: 


Four rows back of you—right up the 
line. You are the biggest kind of a 
darned big chump, and you don’t de- 
serve anything good either here or in 
heaven—but there she is. 


Then he passed that note squarely 
back to Bill Graham, and having seen 
that it reached its destination, he ad- 
dressed himself to the game—because 
there had never before been a game like 
that one. 

Everybody admitted that fact after it 
was all over. The Scarlets rushed the 
ball through the Old Gold and Purples 
in a series of pounding crashes that kept 
the crowd hoarse with joy. A goal-kick 
after the necessary touchdown gave the 
college its victory. Everybody beat the 
air with everybody’s hands. There 
seemed never before to have been such 
a joyous row—not since the beginning of 
the world. 

As the crowd got up to leave the 
Field, the glove man, with eyes down 
and white face straight ahead, was gal- 
vanized into life by a slap on his shoul- 
der. It was Bill, of course, and the 
girl, with her hands locked over his 
arm, and her eyes—there was something 
about those wonderful eyes that made 
a sob creep into the  selling-man’s 
worldly-wise throat. 

“Yes, I know what you did for him— 
and for me—yes, I know,” the eyes 
seemed to say. 

“Old man,” cried Bill in the voice of 
his youth, “you did me the biggest serv- 
ice one fel-/ah can do another this after- 

No, I’m not going home 
to-night, and God knows whether I ever 
shall. This seems like home to me now. 
.... Yes, it was—it is Hester. And 
you have the right to know—she kept 
her faith in me through these twenty 
years ; she knew something had made it 
all happen wrong for me, and I didn’t 
even have to tell her. That’s some 
girl!” 

The little fat salesman gulped again, 
and tried ineffectually to tell them that 
he was glad for Bill, that he himself 
had always wanted to go to college, that 
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when Bill was in school he himself was 
selling patent medicines in a— 

Bill broke in gleefully: 

“Cut it—be happy as you are, -you 
good old pal. And good-by—the Prof’ 
has invited me to stay with him for a 
few days. ‘There are a lot of men I 
know here, after all. ‘The tongues of 
friendship call,’ you see! And to-night 
they’re giving a winners’ dinner—for 
the team, you know—at Howkey’s. It’s 
Bill for the speeching and the big, big 
eats. Oh, I’m alive now—I are alive, 
aren't I, Hester?” 


O the six o’clock train went steaming 

back east one passenger lighter than 
might have been. And the glove man, 
“who had never been to college a day in 
his life” passed Howkey’s a few hours 
later on his lonely way to the station. 
This time he didn’t “stop over.” Per- 
haps it was chance that made a door at 
Howkey’s fly open as the salesman:‘went 
along—chance that gave him to hear 
the cheerful lilt of distant voices ris- 
ing in the time-honored chorus: 


Now, honor to the grads of old, 
Great honor and great praise (fel- 
lahs) ! 
On mem’ry’s leaf 
Let them be chief 
For everlasting days (fel-lahs) ! 
For everlasting days! 


Now honor to our lads to-day, 
But honor first our old (fel-lahs) ! 
Let’s raise a cheer 
From far and near 
To Graham, good as gold (fel-lahs)! 
To Graham—good—as—gold 


As the salesman settled down in his 
seat for a long ride, he took his order- 
book from his pocket and wrote care- 
fully upon an unsullied page. 


Dear Hester: 

I didn’t know it was Bill. And I 
understand now why you would never, 
never, never listen to me. You always 
told me that it wasn’t because I’d never 
been to college; but I always had my 
own idea that that was the reason. 
Forgive me—and just be happy. But 
I want you to believe that af I had 
known it was Bill, ’d have brought 
him just the same, and long ago. For- 
give me—I know I didn’t need to say 
that. 

Wishing you heaven on earth, 

Tom. 





Halbut 
Street 


In 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
R. L. LAMBDIN 


{-¥ xy )ALBUT STREET is so ugly 
H that it offends even eyes not 


— owerly sensitive. It is grimy, 
grim, gaunt, swabbed to listless grayness 
by the old brush of poverty. You would 
hardly believe that once it was a hand- 
some street, one that Chicago was rather 
proud of. You could hardly be ex- 
pected to guess that—it was so long ago. 
Now the paint has peeled from houses 
that once were the pride of architect 
and owner; roofs are wind-torn; eave- 
troughs are rusted away ; front steps are 
wabbly things; walls are disfigured by 
fissures. Roofs and eave-troughs will 
never be renewed ; nor will walls be re- 
paired. Rents now are too low in that 
part of town to justify such expendi- 
tures. Besides, whenever the fissures 
widen so far that the walls are ready 
to fall, the square, ugly snout of a new 
tenement building is ready to push for 
frontage instead. 

But whether it be new tenement or 
decrepit old house with twenty families 
crowded where once one lived in smug 
comfort, poverty lies heavy over every 
building in Halbut Street—not the wit- 
less, vermin-infested poverty, too sunken 





to know its own depth of misery, but the 
weary, struggling, nervous poverty in 
which income and outgo run, of sheer 
necessity, an equal race. It is a bitterer 
poverty because its nerves have not been 
deadened by the cocaine of absolute 
want; they still quiver with fear of 
complete down-and-out-ness. 

Halbut Street has its own peculiar 
standard of morality—or perhaps phi- 
losophy of living would express it better. 
For when Swort Demarchos, who had 
the news-stand at the corner of Fifteenth 
and Halbut, was caught selling his vote 
and sent to jail, no one had any less re- 
spect for him when aldermanic influence 
released him. Hasn’t a man the right 
to dispose of his own property as he 
chooses? And if your own vote isn’t 
your property, pray what is? 
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Nor when Tessy Blaine, the small, 
shrewish wife of Bill Blaine, a brutal, 
drinking teamster, was taken up for 
shoplifting in a big store in the loop, 
did Halbut Street utterly condemn her. 
Her “lift” was a twenty-five-cent mus- 
lin petticoat for her latest baby. 


UT on occasion Halbut Street could 

display disapproval as caustic as cor- 
rosive sublimate. And Mrs. David 
Marck, walking down it for her gro- 
ceries or bit of meat or to the park Sun- 
day afternoons, felt the acid of its con- 
demnation eat to the very marrow of 
her tired, sixty-year-old bones—felt the 
furrows of -her old sallow face tighten 
as the blood underneath them swelled 
with humiliation. They were many and 
deep and dry, those furrows. They 
made you think of a field plowed and 
replowed till sterility has marked it for 
its own. 


To be sure, it was not directed at her- 


self—this shoulder-shrugging, tongue- 
clacking, side-eyed disapproval. She 
was as inoffensive as she was bent- 
backed. Testy? Well, yes; but every- 
one knows.that testiness and poverty are 
links of the same bracelet of circum- 
stance. All Halbut Street knew that 
each and every line in that testy old 
face had been etched by pain, poverty, 
years of work, but never a one by crime 
or even misdemeanor of her own. Also 
it knew, as something too superfluous 
to mention, that the Marcks’ three-room 
rear flat was as neat and clean as—as 
righteousness itself, almost. And it is 
hard work to maintain cleanliness and 
neatness when woodwork is worm-eaten 
and walls carry the grime of generations 
—and nickels for laundry soap are 
scarce. 

Nor had Halbut Street much fault 
to find with old Dave Marck. He was 
a cantankerous old chap, to be sure. 
‘His gray, weedlike whiskers seemed to 
bristle at the world, but you had to 
concede that the world—or the powers 
that direct the world—had not used him 
gently. Halbut Street could make al- 
lowances for bristling temperament. 
Twenty years before, he had been a 
‘¢lever méchanic; but a wheel had man- 
gled his hand, and now he was night 


watchman in the belt-factory adjoining 
Halbut Street between Nineteenth and 
Twentieth. His wages were ten dollars 
a week ; and part always went for reme- 
dies for rheumatism. 

No, Halbut Street never thought of 
blaming the old Dave Marck because 
he wasn’t as genial as a July daisy. But 
the son of the two, Ernest Marck, a 
great, hulky, sulky twenty-year-old, who 
worked for fat Ed Schmidt, the butcher 
between Fourteenth and Fifteenth! 

“So help me, Gawd,” bitterly avowed 
Ed, “I never saw such a worthless loafer 
—and in my time I’ve seen plenty of 
no-accounts.”” 

“*Taint only that he’s no-account and 
a loafer,” irritably added Mrs. Schmidt, 
“but he’s so awkward that if you set him 
to measure a pail of lard out into pounds, 
he daubs the whole store.” 

“The way he snaps at his ma every 
mornin’ when she calls, pitiful and un- 
easy-like, to him that it’s time to get up!” 
snorted Mrs. Grogan, an able scrub- 
woman who had the three rear rooms 
above the Marck flat. “Believe me, if my 
son Joe ever told me to chase myself, 
out of my house that minute he’d go!” 

“Him and his pa have frightful 
rows,” contributed Mrs. Jofan, wife of 
the engineer at the wire-hat-frame fac- 
tory two blocks west of Halbut and 
Terith. The Jofans had the more pre- 
tentious four-room flat in front of the 
Marcks’. “Specially when the old gent 
is having a sciatic spell. And from 
what I’ve heard”—confidentially drop- 
ping her shrill voice, though keeping a 
strict eye on the scales while her pork- 
chops were being weighed—“I don’t be- 
lieve he gives the old folks even three 
dollars a week for his board.” 

“Artie kept him just three days at 
the bookbindery. He says he aint got 
no use for the sulky loafer,” informed 
Mrs. O’Mara, her blowsy face critically 
superior. Wasn’t she the only mother 
in the neighborhood with a foreman son? 
“But my Artie ’tends to business. You 
don’t see him dawdlin’ round Col 
Clancy’s pool-room — unless” — indul- 
gently—‘“it might be an hour or so Sat- 
urday night, when the week’s work is 
over. Course a hard-working boy needs 
some pleasure.” 








At frequent intervals that feud barked till one roof seemed not large enough to cover both hoarse, snarling 
throats, and Ernest Marck growled, “I'll get out!” while old Dave howled, “Git!” 


“He’s hanging after Fanny Jasper,” 
snapped Mrs. Swanson, a depressed, de- 
pressing woman who had the rooming- 


Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth, an ancient, fissured red-brick 
building from whose ceilings, now 
cracked, once had hung handsome brass 
chandeliers instead of the present single 
jets with quarter-meter attachments. 
“And while I aint partial to Fanny, 
for she’s an insolent little slut who 
never pays me her room-rent till I’ve 
asked her twice (though she can always 
have a pair of silk stockings to wear 
Wednesday and Saturday nights), still, 
I must say she could do better than take 


house between 


up with that great no-account with his 
tousled tow hair and thick, poutin’ lips!” 

“Huh! He needn’t be hanging after 
me!’ declared Fanny Jasper with a toss 
of her sleek (style called for sleekness 
that year) head. Not in Schmidt’s shop 
was this declaration made, for Fanny 
was not one of the fretful, tense line of 
housewives that every afternoon, from 
four o’clock till five-thirty, ranged itself 
calculatingly in front of the chopped- 
wood counter heaped with Hamburger 
and other desirable supper-meats ; Fanny 
worked at the wire-hat-frame factory 
and ate her supper at the cafeteria just 
across from it. She made this scornful 
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declaration one evening when she was 
pricing the small-size bottles of Creme 
de Orchid toilet-water in the small, som- 
ber “variety store” adjoining the meat- 
shop. She was a slim, pert sapling of 
industry. Her sleek hair was yellow. 
Naturally? Well, almost—just a faint- 
ly darker hue at the roots. Her chin had 
the frail, sharply white contour of the 
second generation of poorly nourished. 
Her brown eyes had the cool snap of 
the incorrigible pleasure-seek- 

er. “Not him!”— 

with a shrug. “How 

could he show a girl 

a good time on the 

measly six dollars a 

week old Schmidt pays 

him ?” 

“And at that, I’m pay- 
ing him three times what 
he’s worth!” growled old 
Schmidt when this 
remark was Car- 
ried to his large, 
resentful ears. 
(Miss Kelby, the 
somber spinster 
who owned the 
som ber variety 
store, mali- 
ciously repeated 
it one evening when 
she was more than 
usually displeased at 
the amount of round 
steak her dime got her.) “But I’d have 
a better opinion of him if his taste in 
skirts was different!” 

“My goodness, yes,” sniffed Mrs. 
Schmidt, who daily, as soon as the house- 
work in the living-rooms above the shop 
was attended to, hustled down to wait 
on customers and keep the books. “A 
lot of help that chit’d be to a husband !” 

“My, yes,” acridly sighed Mrs. Swan- 
son. “You should see her room morn- 
ings after she’s scooted off to the factory. 
Slippers in the middle of the floor, trashy 
hairpins scattered, faded flowers strewed 
—all for me to pick up! But I don’t do 
it,” she added austerely. “I just let ’em 
lay.” 

“I wish she didn’t work at the same 
place with Pierre,” said faded Mrs. 
Jofan. “Not that he would notice her, 


“She was sitting in that creaky rocking- 
chair with a lot of little photographs, tin- 
types and such, spread out on her lap.” 


but them kind of girls have a way of 
gettin’ round a man.” 
“Whatever she is, she’s too good for 
a whelp that tells his old mother to shut 
up or he'll leave home,” decisively 
stated Mrs. Grogan. 
“Say, some mornings he 
riles me so it’s all I can 
do to keep from flinging 
a pail of hot suds down 
at him. I said a pound 
of bacon, Mr. Schmidt! 
Not seven-eighths !” 
“He owes me a dollar 
and seventy cents,” was 
the contribution to the 
general information 
from Col Clancy, who 
ran the pool-room at 
Halbut and Fifteenth. 
“The mutt thinks he’ll 
wriggle out of paying it. 
But watch me get it!” 


ELL! Halbut 
Street’s rating of 
Ernest Marck was tol- 
erably just. Any ob- 
servant stranger, on 
meeting him, formed 
about the same opinion. 
He slouched along 
the street _loutishly. 
His ill-tempered eyes, 
gray and thick-lidded, 
not meeting yours di- 
rectly, did not recommend him to your 
regard. His heavy lips, the under one 
at times dropping loosely away from the 
upper, bespoke passions that had never 
been curbed by will. His tow hair was 
usually tousled—unless he hoped to meet 
Fanny Jasper at the moving-picture show 
or the dance-hall over Col Clancy’s 
place; then it was soaped and brushed 
back defiantly, but it did not look much 
better. His voice was disagreeable, too. 
It was the anarchistically guttural voice 
of one who is mostly at war with the 
world, with work—and with himself. 

It was true that he talked impudently 
to his mother. It was true that between 
him and his father there lay feud that 
was almost (not wholly, but almost) ani- 
mated by hate—that mutual hate which 
wastrel and worker cannot help feeling. 








At frequent intervals that feud barked 
till one roof seemed not large enough to 
cover both hoarse, snarling throats, and 
Ernest Marck growled, “I'll get out!” 
while old Daye howled, “Git!” and bent 
Mrs. Marck hung between them, whim- 
pering to one, “Don’t go, Ernest, your 
pa’s mad, and he don’t mean it,” and to 
the other, “Don’t drive him out, David ; 
he don’t mean it, the way he talks!” 

It was true that he was late to work 
more often than he was punctual. His 
eyes sulked when his employer said sar- 
castically: ‘Don’t mind me and the 
meat-business, Marck. Just sleep as late 
as you like to-morrow morning.” 

It was true that the dollars he paid 
toward the upkeep of the straitened home 
were few—some weeks none at all, 
though his mother did not let his father 
know this. It was true that he outwore 
his welcome at the pool-room—and Col 
Clancy wasn’t an inhospitable host, 
either. It was true that some mid- 
nights he did not slouch home, but stag- 
gered. Mrs. Jofan could hear him stum- 
ble down the areaway. Mrs. Grogan 
could hear him lurch up the unlighted 
back stairs. And if they had not told, 
the Schmidts would have known next 
day by his swollen and bloodshot eyes. 

But bent, wrinkled Mrs. Marck treat- 
ed truth snubbily. She said stoutly: 
“Schmidt is a hard man to work for. 
Everyone says so, Pa. You know Ernest 
is the seventh delivery-man he’s had in 
two years.” 

Pa grunted in glum, contemptuous 
silence. 

“And I’m glad he got laid off at the 
bookbindery. All that machinery! It’s 
dangerous, working there!” 

“There’s plenty that could dodge all 
the machinery in a bookbindery,” re- 
torted Pa gruffly. 

“T don’t like Mrs. Grogan”—fret- 
fully. “Always trying to hear what her 
neighbors are saying! And I wish she’d 
quit telling me how fine her Joe is doing 
in the wholesale-house downtown. What 
do I care about her Joe?”—with petu- 
lance. 

“T dunno as she has to make much 
effort to hear,” sneered old Dave. “And 


for my part, I wish her Joe was ours 
instead of our own.” 
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“T can’t abide Mrs. O’Mara, either” — 
querulously. “Last night I was hurry- 
ing home with the groceries, and she 
must stop me and delay most twenty 
minutes, just to show me the big real 
leather pocketbook her son Artie bought 
her for her birthday! What do I care” 
—with a toss of her bent shoulders—‘“if 
the lining was real leather too, and it 
was all fitted with a card-case and a 
coin-purse and a smelling-salts bottle!” 
—mimicking the owner’s prideful cate- 


gory. “She’s always bragging about her 
Artie—” 


“T guess she’s got the right to brag,” 
averred David. 

“And while she was delaying me, that 
Fanny Jasper sailed by, her bold eyes 
flitting all up and down the street to 
see if anyone was noticing her new mauve 
shoes. Her skirts are scandalous short. 
A girl bold like her would have a bad 
influence on any boy.” 

“T aint heard,” said the boy’s father 
dryly, “that she’s caring to have any 
influence at all over him. From what 
I hear, she turns him down about seven 
nights a week.” 

“Yes !”—with quick, inconsistent bit- 
terness. ‘She thinks she’s too good for 
him. And I wouldn’t wonder but what 
that’s one reason he hangs around that 
pool-room and the bar next door. It 
wouldn’t hurt her to spend an evening 
with the boy now and then!” 

“T guess the girl shows her sense,” 
said David with consistent bitterness. It 
was one of his sciatic days. “I dunno 
what he’s got—looks, character or cash 
—to offer any girl, especially a girl that’s 
pretty enough to pick and choose.” 

Bent, wrinkled Mrs. Marck up-tossed 
her gray head angrily. “I’m sure I 
can’t see anything pretty about her. 
Loud and bold, I call her.” 

“Well, the boy’s not much good,” 
David said heavily. “And some day, 
mark my words, he’ll disgrace us.” 

“Pa!’—in panic. “Don’t! You 
know it’s bad luck to predict misfortune! 
Predictions like that are always bound to 
come true.” 


Bur though she zealously defended 
him to his father, to her son himself 
she gave reproach and upbraiding. “Aint 
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you ashamed! Your old, sick Pa gives 
me every cent of his pay except what he 
needs for medicine. But you—you can 
fling yours over Col Clancy’s tables!” 

“Aw, I fling a lot, don’t I? Aw, I 
have a lot of money to fling, haint I? 
What’s a fellow going to do evenings? 
Crochet doilies?” 

“Don’t talk so loud; the Grogans’ll 
hear.” 

“What the devil do I care for the 
Grogans ?” 

“Or Mrs. Jofan!” 

“Ts old lady Jofan paying the rent 
here?” 

HEN old Mrs. Marck’s sixty-first 

birthday came, a tremulous pink 
spotted her furrowed cheeks. The 
reason ? 

Halbut Street knew it was her birth- 
day. Long before, in a gossipy after- 
noon, she and Mrs. Jofan had compared 
dates and notes and discovered that their 
birthdays fell on the same day. And 
now, in gossipy nonchalance, Mrs. Jofan 
displayed a pair of black silk gloves 
’ and a pair of stockings and inquired— 
oh, very nonchalantly: “And what did 
you be getting, Mrs. Marck?” 

Well—Mrs. Marck had got nothing. 
And the shamed pink crept into her 
cheeks in spite of herself, though she 
said stoutly: “I don’t like for folks 
to give me birthday presents when livin’ 
is so high. And I do think it’s terrible, 
the rent we have to pay for these old 
flats! They aint worth it, I say.” 

Mrs. Jofan ignored the turn given to 
the conversation. 

“That. was a terrible pretty La Val- 
litre that Ernest gave Fanny Jasper last 
week for her birthday,” she observed— 
oh, with mighty nonchalance. 

“A—a La Valliére?” 

“Set with turquoises! I was over 
when Fanny was showin’ it to Mis’ 
Swanson. And Mis’ Swanson went 
round to the jewelry-store—he got it 
down to Anderson’s, where Artie 
O’Mara got that. pocketbook for his 
mother—and priced one like it, and it 
was three dollars and twenty-five cents.” 
Mrs. Jofan’s thin lips tightened in im- 
plied disapproval of such extravagance. 

The faint pink in each furrowed cheek 
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darkened into a fever-spot. But Mrs. 
Marck merely said, as carelessly as one 
can when one’s voice is bound to be 
tremulous: “My, aint boys foolish? 
Seems as though a bold, crafty girl can 
do most anything she likes with ’em.” 

Mrs. Jofan sniffed and betook herself 
to her own kitchen. 


PERHAPS it would have given old 
hurt Mrs. Marck some small comfort 
had she known that a day or so later 
the same sentiments that she voiced to 
Mrs. Jofan were uttered by her son 
Ernest to Fanny. 

“I’m a fool to be hanging after you! 
Two measly little dances you give me 
last Saturday night, and you let Swort 
have four!” 

Fanny’s brown eyes, with the cool 
snap, were careless. “I can’t be count- 
ing how many dances I give everyone,” 
she said. 

“Well, will you go to the movies with 
me to-night?” 

Fanny frowned a bit, and her thin, 
white neck twisted impatiently, possibly 
as though the flimsy chain was a burden. 
One can’t be utterly ungrateful, you 
know. 

“To-morrow night I will,” she prom- 
ised sweetly. 

“D’ye—d’ye think you'll ever care 
enough to marry me, Fanny?” he asked 
huskily. 

The thin, white neck stiffened. The 
frown dropped off Fanny’s pretty face 
to make room for an expression of abso- 
lute astonishment. The cool snap in 
the brown eyes became a hot snap. 

“Marry you! Good gracious, Ernest 
Marck, what would we live on?” 

“Not now, of course,” he explained 
hastily. “I’m not an idiot. But some- 
time—in two or three years—when I’m 
making lots more money.” 

“Oh, Ernest,”—impatiently,—“wait 
till that time comes!” 


ERHAPS it is true, as some folk 

say, that predictions of woe carry 
their own baleful potency of fulfillment. 
Perhaps if spring hadn’t come, that 
spring which comes so beneficently to 
some parts of the earth, touching field 
and tree and somnolent violets into fresh, 
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joyous life, arousing desires that need 
only be felt to be gratified— 

But the touch of spring in Halbut 
Street is merely a taunt from some un- 
known hostile elemental force. It 
arouses hot, turbulent desires that can 
find no gratification, no outlet, and so, 
being baffled, react poisonously. Gray 
pavements grow sultrily grayer. The 
ugly old houses are uglier and older— 
like stumps of trees. 

This vear spring came suddenly and 
humidly to Halbut Street. 

“I’m so hot and tired,” sighed Mrs. 
Grogan, panting, “that I dunno as I’d 
care if a tub of suds tipped over and 
scalded me!” . 

Mrs. Jofan, frying pork-chops for 
Pierre, said their smell was just about 
all she could stand in that small kitchen, 
and remarked bitterly that when she was 
a girl on her folks’ farm there was a 
plot of water-cress down by the spring. 

Mrs. O’Mara even swung her son 
Artie’s present, the real leather pocket- 
book, wearily as she priced radishes and 
green onions. ‘“They’re too high!” she 
snapped. 

“Can’t help it,” sulked Anderson, the 
grocer. “I have to pay high enough for 
’em.” 

Mrs. Schmidt, fat and perspiring, said 
morosely that her head ached so hard 
she didn’t care whether the meat-business 
ran right or wrong! And anyway, a 
lot of gratitude she got from Ed, though 
there was few wives that was the help 
she was! Which, with the atmosphere, 
so helped put an edge on Ed’s nerves 
that he flung at Ernest his usual bi- 
weekly threat to fire him. 

“Lot I’d care,” mumbled 
“Fire ahead.” 

Fanny Jasper, lugging a pot of daf- 
fodils, made her way listlessly from the 
factory to her dank back bedroom in 
Mrs. Swanson’s dingy house. ‘That 
wire-frame room’s a hole,” she declared ; 
“but this’”—entering it—“‘isn’t fit to talk 
about.” 

Mrs. David Marck made her way list- 
lessly from three-room flat to grocery- 
store and back. “Green stuff’s scanda- 
lous high,” she said tartly to old Dave, 
and distastefully pushed back her plate 
of potatoes. 


Ernest. 
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“When I was a boy, about this time 
I’d be out digging a mess of greens,” 
said old Dave meditatively. “I allus 
liked the first mess better than any 
other.” 

And one afternoon in May, when the 
sun was a yellow caress to the sky and a 
yellow slap to the earth, and bananas rot- 
ted rankly in carts, and potted jonquils 
jeered at listless passers-by, fat, per- 
spiring Ed Schmidt took advantage of a 
few hours’ lull—for the meat-business 
slackens in humid spring, when appetite 
grows listless except for green stuff— 
to look over his books and cash on hand. 
And having done so, he turned the exact 
complexion of a link of sausage—which, 
as everyone knows, is mottled red and 
white. Thirty-five dollars and some few 
cents was not accounted for! 


T first Ernest Marck sulkily denied 

having taken the money. But under 
the cutting remarks of Ed Schmidt and 
the outcries of Mrs. Schmidt, who came 
rushing downstairs at sounds of alter- 
cation, his sulky denials ceased. He 
became merely sulkily silent. 

“T’ll have you arrested,” said Schmidt 
grimly. 

“You can’t prove I took it,’ 
Ernest defiantly. 

And he repeated it sullenly awhile 
later when confronted by his parents. 
whom the all-but apoplectic Schmidt had 
summoned. 

“No one can prove I took it!” he said 
again and again. 

It was significant that although over 
small matters old Dave Marck had 
plenty of angry language for his son, 
concerning this great matter he had 
none. He was silent during and after 
Ed Schmidt’s vehement disclosure. In‘o 
his old eyes crept the somber surrender 
of one who has aimed low, knowing the 
hopelessness of aiming high—but who 
has hit no mark at all but the ground. 

And it was significant that his mother, 
though she would have put her own fin- 
gers on red-hot coals before putting them 
on a penny not her own, had no words 
of reproach for a commandment broken. 
Poverty writes its own Ten Command- 
ments. Her furrowed face twitched as 
though invisible pincers pulled it, but 


’ 


retorted 
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He repeated it sullenly awhile later when confronted by his parents, whom the all- t- apoplectic Schmidt 
summoned. ‘No one can prove I took it!” he said again and again. 
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she merely said, after running her tongue 
once or twice over her dry lips: 

“Just give us time, and we’ll—pay it 
back, Mr. Schmidt.” 

For a while Schmidt would not hear 
of it. His anger demanded Ernest’s 
arrest, and nothing else would satisfy 
him. But Mrs. Schmidt was more dis- 
tressed over the loss of the money than 
over the way of its losing, and she pre- 
vailed upon her husband to give them 
a day or so. 

Old Dave made no effort to raise the 
money. He did not know where or how. 
But his wife, less ready to admit hope- 
lessness, asked Phelps, the secondhand 
man, to appraise their furniture. Re- 
luctantly he came up to the flat of three 
rooms. “I wouldn’t give you two dol- 
lars,” he said instantly, “for everything 
you’ve got. The stove’s dying of old 
age; the dishes are most all cracked ; 
the chairs and bedsteads aint fit for 
kindling; the carpets and curtains are 
too frayed to stuff up a mousehole.” 
And he departed, annoyed at having 
wasted time. 

In his way, Ed Schmidt was a kindly 
man—was kindly as he could be, for he 
really needed the money. His rent was 
high, and his profits were not very 
large. He had not only his own old 
mother and father, but his wife’s parents 
to support. ~His anger was hot, but it 
cooled somewhat. That evening he came 
up to the Marck flat and said that 
Ernest could continue to work for him, 
applying his wages on the amount taken 
until it was made up. 

Emest sulkily, with only a monosyl- 
lable or two, accepted the arrangement. 


Petes evenings later Fanny Jasper, on 
her way home from the factory, 
met Ernest on his way home from the 


meat-shop. She held out the La 
Valliére. 

“Take it back,” she said imperiously. 
Her brown eyes, with their cool snap, 
were not pleasant to meet. “I don’t want 
it.” 

“T don’t want it, either,” he returned 
sullenly. But he took it from her, shoved 
it into a pocket and then slouched on 
his way home. 


The days passed. Old Dave went 


somberly to work every evening, came 
somberly home every morning, saying 
little, smoking his pipe listlessly. Ernest 
went sullenly to work every morning, 
came sullenly home at night, saying still 
less. Mrs. Marck, going up and down 
the street to do her, marketing, said little 
to anyone, either, though once her fur- 
rowed face twitched, as though pulled 
by invisible pincers. She had passed 
Mrs. O’Mara, carrying the large, hand- 
some pocketbook her son Artie had given 
her on her last birthday. 

And Mrs. Grogan related: “I stopped 
in the other morning to see her, and she 
was sitting in that creaky rocking-chair 
with a lot of littlé photographs, tintypes 
and such, spread out on her lap.- Oh 
yes, there was several children besides 
Ernest, but they was born sickly and 
never lived to grow up. And she picked 
out one, of a little dark-haired chap, 
and told me that was Eddie, who died 
when he was seven—typhoid, I believe. 
But little as he was (she said), he was 
such a help to her, always thoughtful 
and trying to save her a step around 
the kitchen. She said, in a dull voice, 
that she wished Eddie had lived to grow 
up. She-didn’t mention no names,-but 
I knew what she was thinking!” : 

The month of May, having come in 
like a hot brick thrown through a 
window, went out like a pan of warm 
cinders. Whereupon June fizzed in like 
a skyrocket. 

Ernest found his evenings hanging 
heavily on his hands. Col Clancy— 
who also liked the cool snap of Fanny 
Jasper’s brown eyes—let him know,:not 
delicately, that the pool-room would run 
just as well without his sulky . face 
adorning it. Indeed, Swort Demarchos 
was about the only one who treated 
Ernest civilly. 

One night Swort asked Ernest why 
he didn’t skip. He saw himself working 
it out and taking the Schmidts’ nagging 
every day! 

Ernest glanced up and down the 
street. Dusk was creeping on with that 
peculiar, furtive, disheartening approach 
which tenement and factory districts 
know. And his glance was peculiar, 
furtive. 

“What the devil would be the use to 
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skip? What could I do—but bum? And 
sometime they’d get me and bring me 
back. They always do.” 

“They” meant not the Schmidts, but 
the police. 

June fizzed on, blandly giving the lie 
to several millions of poets who have 
covered good reams with descriptions of 
its balminess and sweet-scented nights. 
June nights in Halbut Street were about 
as balmy as a decayed banana—about as 
sweet as a tainted mutton-chop. 

And one day toward the latter part 
of June, when the sky above was a blue, 
vitriolic blaze and the earth below was 
a brown, angry blister, fat, perspiring 
Ed Schmidt took advantage of a few 
hours’ lull and looked over his ledgers 
and cash on hand. 

And having done so, he turned the 
exact complexion of bologna—which, as 
everyone knows, is mottled dark red and 
darker red. 

Hysterically he called to his wife in 
the living-rooms above. Alarmed by his 
tone, she rushed down. And when he 
told her what he had just discovered, she 
turned pasty of face, and all intelligence 
seemed to leave her popping eyes. Has- 
tily looking around for the nearest chair, 
she dropped on it. 

“Are you sure?”’ she moaned. 

“Quite sure,” declared Schmidt. 

The ledgers had just shown him thir- 
ty-five dollars more than could be ac- 
counted for. 


ELL! Ed Schmidt had his faults, 

but dishonesty was not one of them. 
He would almost have given his meat- 
shop to have evaded what lay before 
him. But he did not evade it. 

Ernest was out, delivering orders. As 
soon as he came in, Schmidt confronted 
him. 

“Did you take that money or didn’t 

ou?” 

“T told you I didn’t”—sullenly. 
“And”—with a burst of defiance—‘‘you 
can’t prove that I did, either!” 

“T know it,” said Schmidt weakly. 

Mrs. Schmidt began to cry. “It was 
the hot weather, I guess. I always get 
figures mixed when it’s hot, because when 
it’s hot, my head aches, and when my 
head aches, I always get figures mixed,” 
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she sobbed to Mrs. Jofan, who had just 
entered the shop. 

From the money-drawer Ed Schmidt 
took some bills, counted them and 
handed most of them to Ernest, who 
accepted them dazedly. 

“Thirty-two dollars,” said his em- 
ployer. “That’s the number of days 
you've worked without being paid. You 
should have put up more of a fight, 
Ernest,” he complained, almost in a 
whimper. “I’m sure we thought—” 

“T told you that you couldn’t prove 
it,” said Ernest, not vengefully or re- 
sentfully or sulkily. He said it simply, 
as one stating a fact. 

He added, simply, as one stating a 
fact: ‘But I couldn’t prove, either, that 
I hadn’t taken it.” 

To Ed Schmidt’s credit it may be 
said that honest distress and perspiration 
had equal possession of his fat face. 
“I—TI guess not,” he admitted. ‘But if 
there’s anything I can do to make up—” 

He was surprised. Ernest Marck 
looked squarely: at him. Schmidt was 
quite sure that his eyes had always been 
sulky and ill-tempered. But now he per- 
ceived that they were neither. And with 
the former ill temper and sulkiness had 
disappeared something else—character- 
débris, maybe. 

Ernest Marck straightened and 
seemed to throw off slouchiness, and 
something else—mental débris, maybe. 
Even in Halbut Street, though the pave- 
ments run so close to the old houses and 
the new tenements that not even a thread 
of black soil is visible, things may grow. 
And in the four and more warm weeks 
that lay behind, a certain growth had 
taken place. 

“T aint holding any grudge,” he said 
curtly. “I guess I had it all coming to 
me.” 

News travels fast in Halbut Street, 
but this piece had traveled faster than 
others, because Mrs. Jofan had turned, 
forgetting her steak, and had run out of 
the store with a speed out of all reason, 
considering the thermometer, and had 
sent this news hurtling up and down 
with a skill that extra editions might 
envy but could not imitate. Before Ed 
Schmidt had time twice to wipe the per- 
spiration from his face, all Halbut 








Street not confined to bed or to time- 
clock was straggling into the shop. 

Foremost were old Dave Marck and 
his wife. And it was significant that, as 
when they had heard their son accused 
of the offense, they had had little to say, 
so now they likewise said little. But old 
Dave drew a long breath and lifted his 
head rather high, till his weedlike whisk- 
ers were lifted off his chest. Bent, fur- 
rowed Mrs. Marck also drew a long 
breath—and then the furrows in her 
face seemed to stand out, as though the 
blood under them had swelled warmly. 

“I—I knew the—the mistake would 
be cleared up in time,” she said tremu- 
lously but a trifle haughtily. Whereupon 
Halbut Street avoided her eyes for a 
while, and Mrs. Schmidt wriggled un- 
easily. 


ALBUT STREET has its own ways 
of acknowledging its mistakes. As 
Ernest Marck went home from work 
that evening, went to work the next 
morning and home again the next eve- 
ning, almost everyone in Halbut Street 
stopped him to remark—that it certainly 
was hot! 

And so, an evening or so later, it was 
perhaps from habit that he merely said, 
coming face to face with Fanny Jasper, 
who paused, her brown eyes coolly snap- 
ping: “Maybe July’ll be cooler.” 

“July?” snapped Fanny. ‘Don’t 
mention weather to me; I hate the sound 
of the word. I—I want my La Val- 
liére !” 

From a pocket he drew it and handed 
it to her—silently. 

She slipped it around her neck; then 
she looked at him as though expecting a 
comment on the line of blue stones above 
the low-cut blouse—a wilted little blouse 
but a pretty garment in spite of that. 

But no comment was made. Where- 
upon Fanny Jasper cleared her thin, 
white throat rather imperiously. ‘“It’s— 
it’s terrible warm, evenings,” said she. 
And now the cool snap in her pretty 
brown eyes was a trifle uncertain. 
“Most too warm to go to dances—don’t 
you think?” 

“I dare say it would be,’ 


’ 


said Ernest. 
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“The—the lake front—they say it is 
cool, sitting down there,” suggested 
Fanny. 

“Look here, Fanny,” said Ernest with 
sudden vim, “I’ve been doing a lot of 
thinking these past weeks. I—I’m fond 
of you—so darned fond that I couldn’t 
stand it to hang around you any length 
of time unless you’d—unless—well, I’ve 
decided that the wisest thing for me to 
do is to forget you!” 

“Why?” gently asked Fanny. 

“Oh—it’d be a long time before I’d 
be making enough that’d tempt you to 
marry me,” said Ernest soberly. “I 
aint no fool.” 

Fanny’s eyes may once have had a cool 
snap. Now it seemed to be lacking—or 
perhaps the heat had melted it. She 
looked, not at Ernest Marck, but just 
past the tip of his right ear. 

“I’ve been thinking these past weeks 
too,” she said in a low voice. “And I 
don’t know as I’ve got anything better to 
do than—wait.” 


RS. GROGAN went to sympathize 
with Mrs. Marck. “Aint it a 
shame? And you disliking her so!” 
“Who said I disliked Fanny?” de- 
manded bent, furrowed Mrs. Marck with 
vim. “I’m sure’—tossing her gray head 
—“T never said any such thing! Didn’t 
I show you the pocketbook my son 
bought me the other day? Not that I 
care much for presents,—it’s foolish 
business when livin’ is so high, but 
Ernest, he insisted he wanted to buy me 
something out of all that money. And it 
was Fanny who told him that a body can 
always use a pocketbook. It’s real 
leather, you can notice, and real leather- 
lined! And it’s fitted with a coin-purse 
and a card-case and a smelling-salts 
bottle! Not that I’d ever use such little 
trinkets,’—with a nonchalant cough,— 
“but I do think they add a mite of 
elegance to it! Don’t you?” 


Yes, Mrs. Grogan was of the same 
opinion. 

‘“‘And maybe you didn’t notice,” added 
Mrs. Marck offhandedly, “but it’s a mite 
larger than Mrs. O’Mara’s, that her son 
Artie gave her 
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Disturber of the Peace 


By Royal Brown 


I ae I me 


| penx | HE moment I saw Louise rush- 
+ | 1 | ing down the front walk to 
| meet me, I knew something 
was wrong. That sixth sense which 
some men are born with and which other 
men achieve when they are married 
warned me that I was approaching 
domestic crisis of some sort. Louise 
waved a pale pink garment of familiar 
design in one hand, while David Lee, 
who had lately come between us, walked 
beside her, trying to kiss her other hand 
in the foolish fashion he follows. 

“Look !” exclaimed Louise. 

I considered the pale pink thing. 
David Lee I ignored. 

“Tt isn’t another new dress, after all!” 
I exclaimed. I was quite relieved. 
Nothing could be worse than a new 
dress. Louise always tells the dress- 
maker just how she wants her dresses 
made. When the dress is delivered, 
is always made the way Louise would 
want it if she knew as much about such 
matters as the dressmaker. 

“Of course it isn’t,” said Louise with 
scorn. 

I adjusted my glasses. 

“It’s a pair of silk pajamas,” I began 
in triumph. Then I paused. I had a 
horrid suspicion. 

“Did—did—” I began. 

Louise nodded. 

“David brought them home,” she 
said. 

Louise is my wife. David Lee is her 
dog. That is a foolish name for a dog, 
but David Lee is a foolish dog. 

A friend of mine once offered to give 
me a dog. He burst into my office one 


morning and clapped me on the back 
and handed me a cigar. 

“Hal, old top,” he announced, “I’m 
going to make you a present of a dog— 
a real full-blooded—” 

“Stop!” I commanded, trying to fix 
his eyes with my steely gaze. But his 
guilty conscience would not permit him 
to look me in the face. ‘“D stands for 
dog and also for—er—a word that to 
my mind is synonymous with dog. Wish 
your blank dog on somebody else.” 

At that, seeing the jig was up, he 
broke down and confessed. He begged 
me to take the dog as a favor to him, 
but I remained adamant. ‘Then he be- 
came quite maudlin about it. 

The dog was a German police-hound, 
he said. When he was married, the 
first things he bought were the dog and 
a ton of coal. The coal lasted a week, 
but the dog lasted considerably longer. 
I gathered he was called a police-dog 
because it would take a force of police 
to keep him anywhere within bounds. 
My friend and his bride had moved into 
a neighborhood where they didn’t know 
a soul, and within a week everybody had 
called upon them—all due to the dog. 

At last my friend determined to sell 
him. As nobody would buy him, he 
started giving him away. He had given 
him away six times only to have him 
presently returned, with or without 
thanks. 

“Laugh away,” he concluded. “I 
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hope that some day your wife makes you 
buy a dog.” 

“Not if I know myself!” I retorted 
with confidence. I should have said: 
“Not if I know Louise!” I didn’t and 
don’t, of course. Marriage is a slowly 
ripening acquaintance; otherwise there 
would be no need of divorce courts. 


"| E day that brought David Lee into 
my life dawned fair and full of 
promise. Louise and I went on an auto- 
mobile trip with Leighton, to whom I 
was under some obligation and to whom 
I hoped and expected to be under more. 
At the inn where we took lunch, there 
was a Scotch collie which my wife 
admired. 

“There’s a whole litter of collie pups 
out back,” said the waitress. 

“Oh, Henry!” exclaimed Louise, 
must see them!” 

I protested, but she ignored my ob- 
jections. And of course I could not 
remind her that Leighton was one of 
those automobilists who keeps his eye 
on the mileage record instead of upon 
the scenery and who counts that minute 
lost which is not adding to his total for 
the day’s run. Although he was hurry- 
ing his own lunch and hoping we would 
also, he was too polite to object. 

Louise hunted up the proprietor, and 
he took us out to the shed. The puppies 
came out to meet us in answer to his 
whistle—six of them, the foremost 
bounding along until he got within a 
few feet of us and then sitting down and 
affably wagging his tail. He was a 
fuzzy tan-and-white ball, with a black 
diamond on his infinitesimal tail. 

“Oh, Henry, I must have that one,” 
said Louise. Turning to the proprietor, 
she added: “How much is he?” 

The proprietor began to look inter- 
ested. He shifted his toothpick to the 
southwest corner of his mouth and 
appraised the fur coat Louise wore. 

“You’re getting Aunt Maria’s coat 
all rumpled up, squatting down that 
way,” I interposed hastily. “If you 
really want a puppy, I know where I 
can get you one for nothing.” 

Talk about a woman’s intuition! 
Louise stared at me as if she thought I 
had taken leave of my senses. 


““ 


we 
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‘“‘What under the sun are you talking 
about?” she exploded. Then the pup 
distracted her attention, nuzzling at her 
hand. “See, Henry! Isn’t he the dear- 
est, sweetest—” 

“Twenty dollars,’ 
immediately. 

I breathed a sigh of relief. The 
price was ridiculous. Besides, I didn’t 
have twenty dollars with me, and I 
promptly said so. 

‘“‘Wont you trust us?” asked Louise. 

“Sure,” said the proprietor. ‘Trust 
you for a month—trust you for a year!” 
I think he had had something with his 
lunch. Not because he trusted me, of 
course, but by his manner. 

“What’s his name?” asked Louise, 
ignoring my signals of distress. 

“We call him Resolute.” 

“T think I shall call him Peter,’’ said 
my wife. ‘Peter is my favorite name. 
I once called a bicycle Peter.” 


Stave proprietor looked somewhat 
dazed at that and even Leighton, 
who had been standing gloomily to one 
side, gaped at her, oblivious for the 
moment to the fact that time was fleet- 
ing. Louise, however, did not pause. 

“No,” she amended with decision. “I 
think I'll call him David—David Lee.” 

I played a last card. I told Louise 
that it was brutal of her to take the 
puppy away from its mother. I 
prophesied that he might die. I inti- 
mated that the Animal Rescue League 
might well take note of such cases. 

Louise paid no attention to me. In 
spite of his protests, she had taken David 
in her arms. 

‘What does he eat?” she asked. 

“Anything—anything,” said the pro- 
prietor. 

Little did I realize how true those 
words were! 

So David Lee was added to our party. 
He looked perturbed and as the minutes 
flew, with the automobile keeping pace, 
he appeared more and more so. I 
pointed out to Louise that he was pining 
for home already. Louise was pooh- 
poohing my contention, when all of a 
sudden David heaved what I thought 
was going to be a sigh of relief: It 
proved to be something more material. 


’ 


said the proprietor 
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Besides pining for home, he had been 
longing for a firm, fixed place to put 
his paws, just as a seasick landlubber 
longs for shore. 

The car was going forty miles an 
hour. Leighton, whose geniality had re- 
turned, was just waiting for a good 
place to cut loose with some real 
speed. 

Louise bent forward. 

“Mr. Leighton, wont you please drive 
more slowly?” she asked. “David 
doesn’t like the motion.” 

Leighton looked surprised and vexed, 
but he came down to twenty-five miles 
an hour. After that the only thing that 
didn’t pass us was a machine that was 
hauled up beside the road for a change 
of tires. Every time another car went 
past, Leighton ground his teeth and 
glared at the occupants. I may imagine 
it, but it has seemed to me that Leighton 
has never been the same toward me 
since. 

After a while David ceased firing, not 
so much, I should say, because the car 
had slowed down, as from lack of 
further ammunition. We got him home 


safe, though emitting hollow sounds. 


HE ride must have had a chastening 

effect on him. Anyway, for the first 
few days we had him, he sat on the back 
porch with his head between his front 
paws, keeping a watchful eye on Louise. 
If she approached him, he waved his tail 
placatingly, but he made no advances. 

“TI do hape he isn’t going to be too 
quiet. I want a playful puppy,” said 
Louise, eying him doubtfully. 

For my part I hoped that he was 
going to be quiet and had begun to be- 
lieve my hope was not misplaced. The 
pink pajamas were, therefore, a distinct 
shock. 

“Whom do 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” answered Louise. 

“How do you expect to find out?” 

“T expect you to.” 

That of course was too foolish. I 
told Louise so. We ate dinner in con- 
strained silence. 

Louise is very unfair at times. I sup- 
pose this is because she’s a woman. I 
sat down to read my paper after dinner. 


tiey belong to?” I 


Louise, who should have been making 
effosts to find the owner of the pale pink 
pajamas that jwr dog had kidnaped, sat 
down and read a book. I, who have 
some respect for the property rights of 
others, was at last obliged to put down 
my paper and take up the pale pink 
pajamas. 

“Haven’t you any idea to whom they 
belong?” I asked. 

“No,” she said without raising her 
eyes from the printed page. ‘Why don’t 
you try deduction ?” 

This was pure sarcasm. I have re- 
markable powers of deduction which I 
have only recently discovered, the occa- 
sion being what might be called ‘The 
Episode of the Match Which Almost Set 
the House Afire.”” Louise was quite 
triumphant when she found the match 
in the bathroom, where it rested against 
the singed footboard. She has always 
maintained that some day I will set the 
house afire because I am so careless with 
matches. 

I discovered, however, that the match 
was a broken one, and that, as I demon- 
strated to Louise with several other 
matches, it must have been scratched 
under the bathroom mantel by a left- 
handed person. It was impossible for a 
broken match, scratched by a right- 
handed person, to fly in that direction. 
I am right-handed. Louise is left- 
handed. She professed scorn, but the 
episode was none the less a rout for 
her. 

I ignored her present thrust. 


‘ HAT families had their wash out 
to-day?” I asked. 

“Tt’s Monday,” she replied. “I 
should think that even an amateur de- 
tective would know most families wash 
on Monday.” : 

I asked her no more. I had an idea. 
The pajamas might belong to old Mrs. 
Somerby’s son. As he is attired as the 
lilies of the field by day, I judged it 
probable that he would not venture even 
into dreamland without the physical and 
mental dignity lent by silk pajamas. I 
picked up the pajamas and sallied 
forth. 

David Lee was sitting on the steps. 
He started to greet me with his usual 








cordiality but seeing the pajamas, he 
changetl his mind. I oonsidered him for 
a moment, while he eyed me furtively, 
and then returned to the house. 

“Did you whip David?” I demanded. 

“Ves,” she said. Then she added 
conscientiously: .‘‘At least I held the 
pajamas up in front of him and whipped 
them. I am _ sure he_ understood, 
Henry.” 

Mrs. Somerby came to the door her- 
self. She is a widow who has devoted 
her life to her son’s upbringing. In 
order to discourage real or fancied ef- 
forts on the part of mankind to sway 


her from her high purpose, she has — 


adopted an attitude at once aloof and 
forbidding. For my part I should say 
it must most effectually serve her end. 
I intended to ask hér if the pajamas 
were the property of her son, but I was 
not given opportunity. I spread the 
garments out, like an Armenian peddler 
displaying his wares, and began: 

“Do these belong to—”’ 

“Sir!” she exclaimed and slammed 
the door in my face. 

I was bewildered for a moment be- 
fore it occurred to me what she must 
have thought. 

I wandered helplessly about the 
neighborhood and was received alter- 
nately with amusement and amazement, 
before I gathered a clue. This was to 
the effect that the pajamas belonged to 
Mr. Williams, the cashier of our bank. 
As Mr. Williams is a small, spare man 
whose suits are perennial affairs fash- 
ioned of what used to be called “pepper- 
and-salt” pattern, I could not credit this. 
Indeed, I apologized to him for the im- 
plication, but he brazenly admitted the 
ownership of the garments, although 
eying them with disgust in their unfor- 
tunate condition. 

“T’ll buy new ones of course,” I said, 
my own manner becoming stiff. I 
realized that a man who would adorn 
himself with pale pink silk pajamas 
couldn’t be expected to have a sense of 
humor. “How much did they cost?” 
“Er—ten 


He had the grace to blush. 
dollars,” ‘he stuttered. 

“Ten dollars!” I couldn’t help echo- 
ing his words, so great was my amaze- 
ment. 


Ten dollars for something to 
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wear to bed! I always had a lot of 
faith in Williams and his bank. He 
never bought expensive automobiles ; his 
wife dresses simply. In fact all he does, 
as far as I know, is buy pale pink silk 
pajamas at ten dollars the pair. And as 
far as I am concerned, that’s enough. It 
amounts to a secret vice. 


Pue pajamas proved but the first of 
a series of similar depredations. 
David would have made a splendid re- 
triever for an old-clothes man—a right- 
hand dog, as it were. I was grateful to 
see that a majority of my neighbors had 
plebeian tastes in their choice of under- 
wear. David brought home cotton and 
woolen instead of silk, and the return in 
each instance was managed by Louise 
without the payment of an indemnity. 
Then David discovered a public dump 
somewhere, and from that time on his 
days and part of his nights were spent 
in transferring to our back yard every- 
thing movable he found there. The 
articles he salvaged formed a private 
collection that was really remarkable in 
scope and occasionally in stench. Among 
the latter was the remains of a Dutch 
cheese. David loved it. I buried it one 
dark night in the far end of our kitchen 
garden. David discovered its hiding 
place and joyfully resurrected it. 

I again took possession of the cheese 
and started a zigzag course for the river. 
I say zigzag, because every time I saw 
anybody coming, I crossed the street. I 
should have preferred to slink, but this 
was impossible. David, unwitting of my 
purpose, accompanied me. To every 
casual passer-by he barked joyously, 
thereby directing his attention to the 
game he and I were playing. 

When I hurled the cheese overboard, 
he at last grasped what was happening 
and wept bitterly. 

Nevertheless he forgave me. I imag- 
ine that early in our acquaintance he had 
realized that I was given to eccentrici- 
ties, and he did his best to indulge me. 
At least he remained as determinedly 
friendly as a politician in late October. 


ONE peaceful Sunday morning he 
came and curled up at my feet as 
I sat on the front porch. He was sup- 
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posed to be an intelligent puppy, but 
this was not so. Otherwise he would 
have understood that I had no use for 
him. Asa matter of fact Louise was as 
hard to convince on this point as David. 

The calm of the Sabbath morn was 
suddenly disturbed by the passage of a 
motorcyclist. David, who had seemed 
half asleep, was up and off like a flash. 
I called to him, but he never paused. 
The motorcyclist did. He sat down on 
the curbstone, rubbing his leg, while 
David frisked about him. I watched the 
motorcyclist out of the corner of my 
eye, though I pretended to read my 
paper. He would look around and then 
give a groan. People on their way home 
from church began to gather around 
him, so at last I went down. 

“Have you hurt yourself?” I asked. 

“That blame dog bit me!” he replied. 

“Really!” I ejaculated. Then, try- 
ing to be sympathetic, I added: ‘You 
really ought to wear those leather leg- 

guards.” 
' “Tt wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence,” he said pessimistically. ‘That 
dog has teeth like steel drills. He bit 
me so I can’t walk.” 

As if to prove his claim, he attempted 
to rise to his feet and then sank back, 
with a moan of pain. 
“Nonsense!” said I. “Why, he’s only 
a puppy. He couldn’t bite you.” 

The motorcyclist gave me a baleful 
glance. 

“I’m going to find out who the owner 
is, and I’ll sue him,” he said viciously. 
“There ought to be a law against any- 
body owning a wild animal like him.” 

Of course the man may have been 
seriously hurt. I doubt it though. In 
any event I never saw such a rapid cure 
as was effected when I finally paid him 
five dollars. This was after he told me 
that his sister’s young man had been 
bitten by a dog that was the perfect 
image of David and had settled out of 
court for fifty dollars. He seemed quite 
reluctant at the thought of compromis- 
ing for five dollars—until the bill was 
in his hand. Then he rose. 

“I feel better now, boss.” he said 
with a grin. “I tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ll let that dog take a bite out of my 
other leg for a fiver.” 


GNORING his idea of wit,—it was 

what might have been expected from 
a man with the brow and the build of a 
prize-fighter,—I turned dignifiedly on 
my heel and went into the house. I 
found Louise at her desk in the library, 
auditing her household accounts. 

“That dog of yours just cost me five 
dollars more—put that down,” I said. 

Louise lifted her eyes. From her ex- 
pression one would have thought that 
she was the aggrieved person. 

“You mustn’t call him my dog,” she 
retorted. “That isn’t fair. He’s your 
dog too.” 

“What!” I was taken by surprise. 
“My dog too? That is good! I didn’t 
want him in the first place, and I don’t 
want him now. You wanted him, you 
bought him and he’s your dog.” 

“You paid for him,” she flashed. 

“Under protest.” I reminded her. 
“But I relinquish all claim on him— 
gladly. I give him to you wholly and 
freely. You can have him for your 
birthday present—your last birthday 
present.” 

“You just want a chance to blame 
everything he does onto me,” she said 
bitterly. “I—I don’t think it’s fair.” 

This was too silly to merit a reply. 

“You always make me whip him, and 
then you want to feed him yourself, so 
that he will like you best.” she continued. 
“And then—and then when he does any- 
thing, you say ‘your dog!” 

There is no use arguing with a woman. 
If you use logic and facts, she’ll resort 
to submarines and bombs. 

“T hope you are going to punish him 
severely,” I said. 

“No, I’m not,” she snapped. 

“Then I will,” I promised. 

David was lying on the lawn. As I 
passed him, he held out his paw. When- 
ever he has been particularly mis- 
chievous, he always holds out his paw 
hopefully. It is his one trick and in 
times of less stress is received with 
applause and commendation. 

I ignored his advances and proceeded 
to his house for the strap. David rose 
and accompanied me, falling all over 
himself. When I took the strap, how- 
ever, a great light dawned upon him. 
Before I could stop him, he scuttled into 
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his house, and when I tried to drag him 
out, he rolled over on his back and 
waved his paws deprecatingly. When- 
ever my hand came anywhere near his 
mouth, he would lick it passionately. 
The difficulties in the way of properly 
punishing a dog under such circum- 
stances cannot be overstated. I main- 
tain I did my best. 


5 Owns was still in the library when 
I returned there. To all appear- 
ances, she had not moved from the spot 
since our conversation. 

“Did you whip him?” she asked. 

“T punished him,” I answered. 

“Hard?” : 

“Very hard.” 

Louise looked at me with scorn in her 
brown eyes. 

“How can you tell such a lie?” she 
demanded. “I watched you all the 


time—all that you did was to strap the 
house.” 

I lighted my pipe with elaborate non- 
chalance. 

“Do you call that whipping him 
hard?” she persisted. 

“T didn’t say I whipped him—TI said 


I punished him.” 
Louise sniffed. 
“T have found,” I explained, “that 

when I punish him by applying the 
strap to his—er—body, that he simply 
sits perfectly rigid and looks grieved and 
hurt. He apparently thinks he has been 
wronged. I also find that when I apply 
the strap to the article he has misused 
or the hole he has dug, he seems to get 
the idea.” 

“Then why did you whip his house?” 
demanded Louise cuttingly. “Why 
didn’t you whip the motorcyclist ?” 

“T should have liked to—very much. 
But that was—unfortunately—impos- 
sible. So I whipped the house. David 
quite understood that he had been 
naughty.” 

“You make me so mad!” exploded 
Louise. “Why don’t you admit that 
when he rolls over and waves his paw, 
you haven’t the heart to touch him?” 

Explaining anything to a woman who 
has already formed an opinion is use- 
less. I gave up. 

Nevertheless that 


I maintain my 
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philosophy of punishment was proved 
to be well grounded. It informed him 
that certain diversions were taboo, and 
these he promptly quit. Indeed he 
found the world so full of such a num- 
ber of things that he was never at a loss 
for something to turn his attention to. 
If we preferred that he shouldn’t eat 
Louise’s best shoes, he was willing to 
concede that point; personally he would 
just as soon lick the varnish off the 
dining-room chairs. 

It was only a day or two after 
the motorcyclist affair that David per- 
petrated a most annoying bit of mischief. 
This was a raid upon the garden of the 
Yorks, who live next door—most annoy- 
ing because York and I had a disagree- 
ment some years ago about a’ hedge 
which marked the boundary between our 
properties. Neither of us reached the 
point where it was necessary to find vent 
for our feelings in lawsuits or spite- 
fences, but a noticeable coolness, even 
frigidity, resulted. 

A year or so ago the Yorks had a dog 
which they kept for a brief period. He 
was one of the canine cocktails which 
are referred to as a mongrel. One day 
he dug quite a hole in my lawn which 
York had resodded. At that time I 
made some remark about people being 
licensed to maintain nuisances in the 
name of dogs. Mutual friends wafted 
this to York’s ears and widened the 
breach between us. 


ND when Louise told me that David 

had dug up half a dozen of York’s 
plants, you may judge how uncomfort- 
able I felt. 

“Tt will only take you fifteen or 
twenty minutes to put them back,” said 
Louise in her most scathing manner. 
“Why make such a fuss about it?” 

When she had first broken the news 
to me, I had assumed that the plants 
were back in place. I had not appre- 
hended that, in addition to becoming a 
mark for the shafts of mine enemy, I 
was to go personally into his garden 
and do penance for David’s sins. 

“Me repair the damage—me?” I 
echoed. 

“Of course—I told Mrs. York you 
would be over right after dinner.” 
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This was too much. 

“He’s your dog, and it’s your business 
to look after him,” I informed her with 
heat. “I'll have nothing to do with it.” 

“Very well, then. If you insist, I’ll 
go over and replant Mr. York’s garden. 
I’d have done it in the first place if I 
knew that you were going to act so about 
it. But I thought it would look better 
for you to. Most men would, rather 
than have their wives.” 

The upshot of the matter was that I 
went, morosely enough, to attend to the 
replanting of York’s garden. 

York was very decent. I found him 
in the garden, wearing an old pair of 
trousers and wielding a trowel. He had 
repaired most of the damage himself and 
insisted upon finishing the job. 

“T’m all dirty now—there is no use in 
you getting mussed up too,” he said. 

I stood around muttering apologies. 
He waved them aside. 

“Dogs will be dogs,” he said. ‘“That’s 
a handsome pup you've got.” 

After he had finished, York suggested 
that I go into the house and look over 
some flies he had just bought. York 
takes an interest in fishing—dquite an 
intelligent interest. We had planned, 
before the incident of the hedge, to make 
a trip together. He took me into his 
dining-room and exhibited a black bass 
he had mounted there, and then he took 
me upstairs and showed me the fly he 
caught it with—a “silver doctor.” 

It was late when I returned home, for 
York and I had quite an argument over 
tackle. As I entered the living-room, I 
felt quite genial and disposed te let by- 
gones be bygones; but Louise, being 
a woman, insisted upon remaining 
aggrieved. She had a look of resolution 
in her eye—unpleasant resolution which 
I sought to ignore. 


HE next afternoon York and I came 

out together on the train. As we 
walked up the street, he told me that 
his wife’s mother, who visits them fre- 
quently, was very fond of David and 
had said she wished they might buy him. 
He added with a laugh that he supposed 
I wouldn’t sell. I replied that I would, 
but Louise wouldn’t hear of it. Just 
then we reached my path. 
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“Watch him come when I whistle,” I 
said. 

I whistled. David usually stuck an 
interrogative nose about the corner of 
the house. Then, as recognition came 
to him, he would torpedo himself toward 
me. But there was some hitch in the 
program this afternoon, for though I 
whistled again no David appeared. 

Louise did. 

“Good evening, Mr. York,” she said. , 
And then to me: “If you are whistling 
for David, you may as well stop. I’ve 
sold him.” 

I was dumfounded. York smiled and 
continued on, but I hardly noticed he 
was gone. 

“Sold him?” I echoed. 

She nodded. 

“To whom?” 

“Tem.” 

Tim is the neighborhood factotum. 
He cares for the gardens in summer and 
the furnaces in winter. He has. managed 
to constitute himself a badge of respecta- 
bility. All the best people hire him, 
and none of them dare fire him, although 
his charges are apt to be exorbitant. 

During the last winter I had revolted 
against Tim to the point where I tended 
my furnace, much to his surprise and 
displeasure. I didn’t care. I saved ten 
dollars in two months. 

But to return to David. 

“You sold him to Tim?” I repeated. 

Louise nodded. She seemed not the 
least bit disturbed. I was amazed at her 
heartlessness. I had gone through so 
much in order that she might have a 
dog. And all my self-sacrifice had been 
without cause. She had sold David 
without a qualm. 

“What for?” 

“Twenty dollars.” 

“I mean why?’ I demanded im- 
patiently. 

Louise looked surprised. 

“Why, you said you didn’t want him 
around. I got tired,” she added bitterly, 
“of having him referred to as ‘your dog’ 
and being blamed every time he did 
anything.” 

I said nothing more. As a matter of 
fact the subject had almost slipped my 
mind, when, after dinner, I went for a 
walk. My steps turned toward the back 
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street on which Tim lived. The neigh- 
borhood is not prepossessing, I’ll admit. 
The houses lack paint; the fences lack 
palings and the yards lack care. I do 
not walk often in that direction, but that 
is no reason why Louise should persist 
in ascribing an ulterior motive in my 
doing so that night. 


_ actually happened was this: 
As I was passing Tim’s house, a 
thought struck me. I wondered if David 
would recognize my whistle. So I 
whistled. 

David didn’t come. Here was com- 
plete refutation to Louise’s ideas as to 
his intelligence. Plainly he did not 
identify my whistle. To be absolutely 
fair about the matter, however, I de- 
cided to look into Tim’s yard, to see 
whether David was actually there. He 
was. I found him struggling at the 
end of a rope. I do not believe that 
dogs should be tied ; it is cruel. 

David was overjoyed to see me. He 
jumped about me, nipped my trousers 
and licked my boots. It was plain that 
he thought I had come to take him back 
home. That gave me an idea. I would 
be magnanimous. I would return David 
to Louise. 

“Tim—oh, Tim!” I called. 

Tim poked a disordered head out of 
the kitchen window. I told him I had 
come to take the dog back. Tim re- 
moved his blackened clay from his 
mouth and rubbed his nose ruminatively. 

“I’m meanin’ him for my sister as lives 
on a farm,” he said. 

“Well, you can get another dog, can’t 
you?” 

“T want her to have a knowin’ dog. 
That pup will be a knowin’ dog,” he 
persisted. 

I couldn’t dispute that. But David 
was really my dog—I mean Louise’s 
dog. I told Tim so, adding that Louise 
was heartbroken. But he didn’t seem 
impressed. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, sir,” he 
said finally. ‘“I’ll let you have the pup 
for thir-rty dollars.” 

He actually said it as if he were con- 
ferring a favor on me! 

Rather than let the old pirate have 
the best of me I paid the extra ten. I 
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realized that it was just the amount I 
had saved by attending to my own fur- 
nace and sifting my own ashes. I 
handed Tim four fives and a ten, the 
latter being an old and tattered bill, half 
torn. Then I untied David and took 
him home. 

I didn’t say anything to Louise about 
the extra ten dollars. I just told her I 
had brought David back. She never 
even lifted her eyes from her book! 

“Did you?” she asked absently. 
“Well, you had better feed him before 
you go to bed.” 

Not another word on the subject did 
she say. As I placed stale bread and 
milk in David’s pan I reflected sardoni- 
cally on the fickleness of womankind. 


HE next afternoon, as I entered the 

front hall, there was no sign of 
Louise. I called to her, and she poked 
her head over the banisters. She had on 
a hat—a new one. 

“T was just trying iton. How do you 
like it?” 

“Why, it’s all right,” I said guardedly. 
“How much did it cost?” 

“Twenty dollars,” she replied. “I 
bought it with the money Tim paid me 
for David.” 

“The money Tim paid you for David? 
Why, I expected you to turn that into 
the house-money.” 

“You said David was my dog,” said 
Louise firmly. “You said that you re- 
linquished all claim on him and that 
you'd give him to me for a birthday 
present—my last birthday. If David 
was my dog, the money I got for him 
was my money. And that reminds me, 
what do you think your dog has done 
now ?” 

“My dog—my dog?” 

“Yes, your dog! You bought him 
back. I didn’t ask you to. You went 
and got him yourself. He’s your dog, 
and it’s your business to look after him.” 

I swallowed hard while Louise went 
to fetch what David had done now. It 
proved to be a garment that, from its 
appearance, had seen long and arduous 
service as a covering for the nether 
limbs of some of our masculine neigh- 
bors. As Louise let it dangle over the 
banisters, I noted with relief that it was 
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very much darned and exceedingly 
decrepit. I had a suspicion that the 
ewner might deny his property—I’m 
sure I would if I were in his shoes. 

Even Louise, as she surveyed its for- 
lornness, could not repress a smile. But 
I could not smile. My rout was com- 
pléte—as complete as Louise could wish. 
Seeing which, she sped down the stairs 
toward me and put her arms about my 
neck. 

“T’lH—TI’ll find out whom they belong 
to,” she said, “and perhaps after this 
David will be our dog.” 

I acquiesced. David Lee is our dog. 
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I don’t know whether Tim got another 
dog—a knowin’ dog—for his sister or 
not. I doubt if he has a sister. In fact 
I regard the whole transaction with sus- 
picion. For that very night a man from 
one of the department-stores brought a 
package to the house. When he couldn’t 
make change, Louise asked me if I could 
give her two fives for “that.” 

I looked at “that” and recognized it at 
once. It was a ten-dollar bill, old, 
tattered and half torn. I made no com- 
ment as I exchanged smaller bills 
for it. 

To the victor belong the spoils. 


An Increase in Salary 


By 
Charles Wesley Sanders 





ARY CALLOWAY entered the 
M office of the foundry where her 
husband was employed and ad- 
vanced timidly to the cashier’s window. 
The cashier looked up with a frown. 

“T am Mrs. Calloway,” she said. “TI 
suppose you remember me. I have been 
here once or twice to see my husband. 
I wondered if I could draw his salary 
for last week.” 

“T remember you, Mrs. Calloway,” the 
cashier said. ‘We expect Mr. Calloway 
back any day now.” 

“It is very important that I get his 
salary,” she went on, with something 
like a pleading note in her voice. 

It was very important. Mrs. Callo- 
way’s landlord was waiting at the curb 
outside in his little old runabout. He 
had come to the Calloway home half an 
hour before, importuning the young wife 
for the rent which had been overdue for 
more than a week. 

Calloway had been absent on a busi- 
ness trip for more than two weeks. Mary 
had supposed that he had provided for 
the rent before he had gone away. She 
had explained the situation to Franks, 
the landlord, but he had not permitted 
her to put him off. He had to have his 











rent right on the dot, and that was all 
there was to it. He said he had called 
at the foundry and had found that Cal- 
loway was out of town. He had sug- 
gested that probably Calloway had 
money coming at the office. Mrs. Callo- 
way had consented to come downtown 
with him. He was a dogged sort of per- 
son. 

Now, after a moment of professional 
hesitation, the cashier said ‘‘Well” some- 
what impatiently and passed an envelope 
to her. She opened the envelope as she 
left the office and at the curb she handed 
thirty dollars to Franks. He gave her a 
receipt which he had ready, and drove 
away. 

Before he left her, however, he had a 
glimpse of her face. He saw that its 
high color had receded and that Mrs. 
Calloway’s eyes were hot with some emo- 
tion which had crowded its way into her 
heart while she had been inside the of- 
fice. 

Mary Calloway walked blindly along 
the street for ten minutes. A blow had 
been dealt her. She had discovered that 
her husband had been deceiving her. 

Mary Calloway had been Mary 
Thorne when she had married Tom Cal- 
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loway nearly a year before. He was a 
salesman for a stove-manufacturing com- 
pany. Mary had been a stenographer in 
a factory down the street. It was not 
a big factory, and Mary was not much 
of a stenographer. So when Tom Callo- 
way began to pay attention to her, after 
their introduction, she was very glad. 
For Tom Calloway was a big, good- 
looking man, and he was reputed to be 
the best salesman in the employ of the 
stove company. He was almost the jun- 
ior salesman in point of years of service, 
but the gossip was that he was being 
trusted with the company’s biggest busi- 
ness. 


H® was in fact a good salesman. He 
was likable, discriminating and dis- 
cerning. He could make a friend of al- 
most any kind of man. The men in the 
foundry called him by his first name. 
The sales-manager had a genuine fond- 
ness forhim. He was a glutton for work 
and a whirlwind on the road. 

Those qualities in him swiftly over- 
whelmed poor Mary Calloway. When 
he proposed to her, she was so surprised 
and delighted that she could scarcely get 
her breath to whisper her yes. Tom 
told her she was the prettiest, finest, 
sweetest girl he had ever met, and he 
convinced her of his sincerity. 

Tom said his salary was forty dollars 
a week, but the way he was going, he’d 
make a little bet that it’d be a hundred 
before many moons had waxed and 
waned. Mary believed that too. To 
her, who had lived on eight dollars a 
week, forty dollars seemed a large in- 
come. If one could live on eight, two 
could save on forty. Poor arithmetician 
that she was, she could figure that out 
satisfactorily. 

But the figures were somehow wabbly. 
It seemed as if the part of the forty dol- 
lars that went for household expenses 
grew less and less each week. Every 
pay-day Tom had a number of personal 
bills that he had to pay. Then he kept 
eight or ten dollars for the ensuing week. 
In spite of this, he had more bills when 
the week was gone. Also he had to whis- 
tle back part of what he gave to Mary. 
She had considerable trouble in keeping 
the storekeepers paid. Many times she 
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had to ask for credit. But she had an 
easier time than she had ever had be- 
fore, and she did not inquire too deeply 
into matters financial. 

Her husband had deceived her! It 
was incredible to her, as she walked 
along the sunlit street, that the smiling, 
merry, lovable Tom Calloway had been 
capable of deceit. Yet, when they were 
married, he had said his salary was forty 
dollars a week, and he had not spoken 
of any increase since then. But the en- 
velope which the cashier of the foundry 
had handed her had contained six ten- 
dollar bills. In addition to what he 
had withheld and what he had taken 
back from her, Tom had been using 
twenty dollars a week which she had not 
known about. 

And if he had deceived her in this one 
thing, he doubtless had in others. Now 
that she remembered it, he had seemed 
very glad to start away on this long 
trip. He hadn’t said he would miss her. 
Probably he was having a gay time wher- 
ever he was. Certainly he would be 
drinking. 

Well, she said to herself with a cyni- 
cism new and strange to her, two could 
play any game that one could play. If 
the Calloways were to be spendthrifts, 
she might as well begin while she had 
the chance. She hadn’t had any new 
clothes since she had married Tom. It 
was about time she had a new dress. 
She had never spent twenty dollars for 
a dress in her life, but she spent it that 
day—two of the crisp ten-dollar bills. 


MARY CALLOWAY was in a dan- 
gerous mood. 

She did not know just what she was 
going to do, but she wanted to do some- 
thing. Her mind was darkened by the 
picture of her Tom which the mind drew. 
He was having his fling. He had been 
having his fling ever since they had been 
married. Ah, those nights he had come 
home with ready excuses on his tongue 
and with his breath heavy from dead 
whisky. She had remonstrated with him 
about his drinking, but she had never 
remonstrated enough to curtain-lecture 
him. 

If she had married Billy Comstock— 
As Mary called Billy back to mind, 
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she had a flash of reminiscent tender- 
ness. Poor, faithful old Billy! Her 
marriage had pretty nearly broken Bil- 
ly’s heart. She had refused Billy a score 
of times, but Billy had steadfastly hoped 
on till the end. She wondered how he 
was getting along. She would like to see 
him. Billy would ask no foolish ques- 
tions. She could spend a restful evening 
with him, listening to his serious, old- 
man’s talk. 

Billy was foreman in the poor little 
factory where she had worked. He was 
a red-headed, freckle-faced man, wear- 
ing big glasses over nearsighted eyes. 
There was nothing brilliant about Billy. 
But certainly, said Mary, he would never 
have held back any of his salary. He 
would have come to her with it proudly 
as a sign of his loyal service to her— 
as a sign indeed that theirs was a part- 
nership in fact Well, she’d call 
up Billy. The decision came suddenly 
out of her confusion of thought. 

It was a tongue-tied Billy whom she 
got on the telephone. He was not a gal- 
lant, and he could not understand why 
a married woman should telephone to 


‘him. She caught his surprised little 


gasp when she asked him to meet her 


_ when he was through work. 


“Ts there something the matter, Mrs. 
Calloway?” he managed to ask. 

“I’m lonesome and tired,” Mary said, 
not flirtatiously. 

“Well, I’ll come for a minute,” Billy 
said. 

When he did come, he peered at her 
through his thick lenses, searching her 
face, it seemed, for some indication of 
what was back of her summons. She 
smiled wanly. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me, Billy?” 
she asked. 

“Why, Mary,” he said, forgetting the 
formalities, ‘of course I’m glad to see 
you. You look tired out. What’s the 
matter ?” 

Now that she had done a brazen thing, 
she had to harden herself a little. She 
could not tell Billy what had happened. 
She was not breaking with her husband. 
She was not dismissing him from her 
life. She was merely taking a kind of 
revenge on him for what he had done. 

“Nothing’s the matter, Billy,” she 


said. “I just wanted to see you. I 
haven’t seen you since I was married. 
I thought we could go to dinner together, 
as we used to. Can’t we go to that little 
restaurant you sometimes took me to?” 

“Where is Calloway?” asked the mys- 
tified Billy. 

“Oh, he’s out of town on a business 
trip,’ Mary answered. “Don’t be stiff, 
Billy. He wouldn’t mind.” 


WAARY had been Billy’s one and only 
love, and it was sweet to be with 
her again. He had not blamed her for 
marrying Calloway. He had not blamed 
her for not marrying himself. She was 
too fine a girl for him. Billy had known 
that all along. He had loved a great 
deal, but he had hoped little. 

“Of course we can,” he said. “Come 
right along, Mary.” 

Mary’s emotions through the dinner 
were varied. For one thing she enjoyed 
being there with Billy. And yet she 
knew that Calloway and not Billy should 
have sat across from her. But there was 
something restful about Billy. He was 
deferential and quiet. He did not boast. 
He seemed happy—rather sadly happy 
—just to be with her. He was the an- 
tithesis of her breezy husband. 

A cold, bitter fury surged through her 
as she realized this. She had worked 
through her girlhood, and she had sup- 
posed that marriage meant rest. She 
had supposed that it meant home and 
love and trusting kindness. So far, for 
her, it had meant dodging debts, a kind 
of pathetic aimlessness of purpose, and 
now the certainty that her husband had 
deceived her. 

She rose abruptly when the meal was 
done. Billy got to his feet too. He was 
startled out of his dreamful moment. 

“Let’s get away from here,” Mary 
said. 

They went into the street. Mary 
clung to his arm. A reaction had taken 
place in her soul. 

“Take me home, Billy,” she said. 

He suggested a taxi, thinking her ill, 
but she preferred to walk. It was not 
far, she said. In front of her home, 
Billy hesitated. 

“You’re not like yourself, Mary,” he 
said at last. ‘‘Something’s bothering 
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you. If it’s money, I—I—well, you 
know I’ve never been much of a spender. 
I have plenty.” 

“IT couldn’t take your money if I 
needed it,” Mary said. 

Billy stared at her steadily for a mo- 
ment more. 

“Is Calloway 
asked. 

The question startled Mary. She won- 
dered instantly whether Billy knew 
something about her husband which she 
did not know. 

“Why, do you ask that?” she de- 
manded. “Is he the kind of man who 
would abuse a woman?” 

“Well, he drinks,” Billy said. - 

“Ts that known?” Mary asked. 

“Why, everybody knows it,” Billy 
said. “It’s hurting him in his business 
—lately. He had a raise a while back, 
and he was due for another one about 
now. But he isn’t going to get it. I 
got that straight. He hasn’t been hold- 
ing his trade, and they sent him on this 
trip he’s on now to see how he would 
stack up against something new. They 
like him, but they wont stand for his 

Why, Mary, what’s the 


abusing you?” he 


matter?” ; 


5 i ERE was nothing the matter with 
Mary except that the foundations of 
to have 
turned to sand. That world seemed to 


her world seemed suddenly 
be slipping away into space. She leaned 
against the fence, gray of face. 

“T feel a little faint, Billy,” she said. 
“Take me in the house.” 

It did not occur to Billy to question 
his right to enter her home in these cir- 
cumstances. He only knew that the 
woman he loved was ill and needed his 
help. He took her arm and led her up 
the walk. On the porch he unlocked the 
door for her. They went inside. 

“Billy,” Mary said, as they sat across 
from each other in her sitting-room, “‘tell 
me everything.” 

But Billy had begun to feel that he 
had gone a little far. He had not meant 
to criticize Calloway. He had meant 
only to try to discover what was wrong 
with Mary, so that he might help her if 
he could. 

“Well, that’s about all, Mary,” he 
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said. ‘Calloway is riding to a fall un- 
less he reins in his horse.” 

Mary leaned her head against the 
cushioned back of her chair. Since 
morning the curtain of her life had been 
lifted. She was frightened by what was 
revealed. 

They sat thus for ten minutes, the 
man leaning forward to watch her. He 
was embarrassed and unhappy. He had 
now to justify himself in his own mind 
for what he had said about Mary’s hus- 
band. He knew that interfering be- 
tween husband and wife was a serious 
matter. 

There was an unsteady step on the 
porch and a fumbling hand at the knob. 
Mary came to her feet, her face devoid 
of color, her eyes terror-filled. 

“It’s my husband,” she whispered. 
“Oh, Billy, he’s not—himself.” 

“T’ll let him in,” Billy said, rising. 
“He seems to be having trouble with the 
door.” 

He went into the hall and opened the 
door. Mary came to the hall doorway. 
She saw Billy stand back, saw her hus- 
band step inside. He seemed unaware 
of Billy’s presence. He was quite un- 
steady on his feet. He put out a hand 
to clutch the stair banister. He stood 
there a moment, swaying, while Billy 
closed the door. Then with an effort 
he lifted his head. His eyes roved from 
the girl in the doorway to Billy. 

“What’s all this?” he demanded 
thickly. 

“Let me help you into the sitting- 
room, Calloway,” Billy said. 

Calloway fixed his glazed eyes on him. 
There was a look in those eyes which 
made Mary tremble. There was murder 
in them. 

“You dirty hound,” said Calloway. 

Mary advanced to her husband. 

“Tom, oh, Tom, what is the matter 
with you?” she breathed. 

Calloway straightened up slowly. The 
rage died out of his eyes. A certain 
drunken dignity came to him. 

“Quite so,” he said. ‘Come in here.” 


HE lurched past them into the sit- 

ting-room and sank into a chair. 
He dropped his hat on the floor beside 
him, and Mary saw that his face was 
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marked by the ravages of a long de- 
bauch. He began to speak, in that thick, 
husky voice: 

“T go on a business trip—a trip. -I 
get it in the neck. It was a frame-up. 
There aint no business for my company 
where I been. Company knew there 
wasn’t any business. I come back and 
find another man has got my trade. Been 
interlopin’ in my absence—absence. 
While I’m gone, mind you, the com- 
pany gets a new superintendent. There 
he sits—Mr. Billy Comstock. Zat 
right ?” 

Billy nodded. 
eyes to Mary. 

“T didn’t tell you, Mary,” he said, 
“because I was—I thought—I knew you 
were in trouble—desperate trouble— 
and I feared if you knew success had 
come to me, you would regret you— 
you—” 

“Quite so,’ Calloway broke in, with 
a mental readiness which surprised his 
wife. “She would regret that she had 
not married you. Quite so. And you 
come here knocking me in my own home, 
and I come home from a long trip, and 
I find my wife entertaining her sweet- 
heart. So here’s what you two do—do. 
You get to hell out of here together— 
the both of you.” 

Mary screamed. Billy stood as mo- 
tionless as a man carved from stone. 
Mary took a step toward her husband. 

“Tom,” she whispered, “what are you 
saying ?” 

Calloway’s mood changed swiftly. 
He began to curse her. His alcohol- 
soaked brain was not conscious of the 
words he uttered. He had had his own 
awakening at the foundry that after- 
noon. He had learned that he was not 
the trusted employee he had thought 
himself to be. He had learned that his 
employers viewed him as nearly a drunk- 
ard. In the white heat of his rage he 
had rushed to the nearest saloon and had 
drunk as he had never drunk before. His 
sense of responsibility was completely 
gone. 

“Get out of here before I murder you 
both,” he screamed. “I got a gun some 
place. I'll kill you both if you’re here 
in five minutes. I’m drunk. I’m crazy 
drunk. Get out! Get away!” 


He turned appealing 


He sank into a chair, overcome by the 
storm of his own emotions. 

Billy took Mary by the arm. Terri- 
fied, she suffered him to lead her from 
the house. 


CM LOWAT was wide-awake, lying 
across his bed. For a moment he 
blinked up at the ceiling. In that mo- 
ment his brain was a dead thing in his 
skull. Then he wondered where he was. 
He did not remember his home-coming 
just yet. He raised his head and looked 
about him. He was in his own room, of 
course. 

He recalled getting in the day before, 
after his trip. He had gone to the foun- 
dry and had had a fuss with the old 
man. What had that been about? Oh, 
yes. They had knifed him in the back 
while he had been gone. What was it 
the boss had said about trying liim out 
on that trip? He couldn’t remember. 

Well, what time was it, and where the 
deuce was his wife? He opened his hot 
lips to speak her name, but he refrained. 
There was pride in Calloway, deep 
down. He knew that he was in trouble 
now, and he wished to be man enough 
to fight that trouble. Its extent he could 
not even guess. How he stood at the 
foundry was yet to be learned. Prob- 
ably the bright light of happiness was 
not shining over his household just then. 
He had come home very drunk—drunker 
than he had ever been in his life before. 
Doubtless he nad pretty nearly broken 
his wife’s heart. 

He went slowly down the stairs to the 
sitting-room. There was no sound be- 
yond the drawn curtains. He parted 
them and looked within And then 
the scene of the night before came 
back to him with startling clearness. He 
remembered Billy had been there with 
his wife. He had abused them. He had 
cursed his wife. He had been ridicu- 
lously jealous of red-headed Billy. 

But where was his wife now? He 
tried to drive his mind forward from 
the time he had stood in this room, rag- 
ing like a maniac, to the next incident 
of the night before. But his mind would 
not be driven. Alcoholic unconscious- 
ness had come to him soon after what he 
last remembered, he conjectured now, 








and the lethal blankness must have en- 
compassed what had transpired in the 
last few minutes of that awful drama. 

Well, he told himself rather forlornly, 
it was his move. He had to find out how 
he stood at the foundry, and he had to 
find his wife. He said he would not 
take a drink that day. 

But his tortured nerves argued other- 
wise. He stopped at the first saloon he 
came to and drank whisky till those 
nerves stopped their clamoring. The 
whisky seemed not to make him drunk 
again just yet... As he emerged from the 
saloon, he was steady enough. He had 
bathed and shaved at home, and he was 
not different from his usual physical self 
except for the glitter of his eyes. 

At the foundry he went at once to 
the old man’s office and was readily ad- 
mitted. He faced the old man with 
courage plucked from the depths of his 
sick soul. 


7 WAS drunk yesterday,” he said. “TI 

fell down on that trip. It didn’t look 
good to me from the go-in. My recol- 
lection of what happened here yesterday 
is none too clear. I remember only that 
you’ve turned my trade over to another 
man. How do I stand?” 

Business was business with the foun- 
dryman, despite his personal liking for 
Calloway. And he could be as blunt as 
Calloway had been. 

“We have been talking over your case 
this morning,” he said. ‘We have de- 
cided that you must take a two-weeks’ 
leave of absence. If you can come back 
to work at the end of the two weeks 
without having had a drink, we will re- 
instate you. If you can’t, I wish you 
wouldn’t come back at all. If you con- 
tinue to drink, you will grow steadily into 
a liability instead of an asset. Liabilities 
in men are serious things nowadays, Cal- 
loway.” He turned back to his desk. 

Calloway hesitated for a moment, 
waiting for the old man to speak further, 
but the latter did not again lift his head. 
Calloway left the office. As he walked 
to the cashier’s window, he looked at 
his watch for the first time since he had 
awakened. He was astonished to find 
that the hour was four. He had slept 
the night and half the day away. 
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“Have you any money for me?” he 
asked the cashier distantly. 

“Mrs. Calloway got your last week’s 
salary,” the cashier answered. “I am 
instructed to pay you for this week and 
for two weeks in advance.” 

He laid an envelope before Calloway, 
and Calloway took it up and got out into 
the street. So Mary had known that he 
had had an increase in salary. He had 
meant to tell her about that each week. 
But he had kept putting it off. He had 
been in the habit of making “touches” 
here and there, and for two weeks he 
had been busy paying those out of the 
increase. In the weeks that had fol- 
lowed he had refrained from borrowing, 
but somehow the extra twenty dollars 
had seemed just aboui to meet his spend- 
ing-money requirements. 

Well, he sighed, he had an hour anc 
a half before he could see Billy and find 
out where his wife was. He would wait 
till Billy left the little factory down the 
Street. Billy was still there, giving his 
old employers two weeks in which to 
find a man to take his place. Then he 
would go to the foundry as superintend- 
ent. Billy’d make a good salary, Callo- 
way supposed. 

By now his nerves had lapped up the 
whisky he had drunk and fine tremors 
were beginning to run through his body. 
He needed another drink, and he saw no 
reason why he should not take it. He 
had heard or read somewhere that it was 
dangerous to cut it out all at once. 

Thus he reasoned before he drank 
again. But with the additional drinks 
came a swift change of mood. He be- 
gan to be angry with his employers. 
They were a lot of old women. He 
wished he’d given the old man a swift 
punch in the nose and stalked out of 
his office. And what the devil did that 
poor fish Billy Comstock mean by being 
in his home in his absence? He’d have 
a word or two to say to Comstock. Com- 
stock better look out for him. He wasn’t 
feeling like being trifled with. 


HE was decidedly belligerent as he 
faced Comstock in front of the fac- 
tory. 

“Walk along, Calloway,” Comstock 
said. ‘Don’t make a scene right here.” 


” 
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Calloway, surprised by Comstock’s 
tone, complied. His own anger abated 
a little when he saw that Comstock, too, 
seemed angry. It flashed across Callo- 
way’s mind that he might have said and 
done worse things the night before than 
he would have thought possible. He 
would have to discover that. 

A block away Comstock 
abruptly and faced him. 

“Well,” he snapped out, his eyes dark 
with passion behind his thick lenses, 
“you want to know where your wife is, 
don’t you? I know where she is, but I 
wont tell you.” 

Calloway’s rage hardened again. Com- 
stock saw his fists knot at his sides. 

“Look here, Calloway,” Comstock 
ground out. “I’m going to tell you 
something straight. You drove your 
wife away from you, shamed her, hu- 
miliated her, called her names that you 
ought to be killed for applying to any 
woman. I’ve put her in a safe place. 
You know as well as I do that I loved 
her before you met her—don’t stop 
me—I was timid. I let you win her. 
If I’d gone in with a rush the way you 


stopped 


did, I might have got her for myself, but 
I got that fool notion a man’ sometimes 
gets that she was too good for me. 
“She’s stood for a good deal from you. 
You’ve gone home to her every night 
with your breath reeking from alcohol. 
I’ve seen her—I saw her last night— 


crying without concealment. I thought 
what it would be like if that 
home where she is now was my home and 
hers—what it would be like if she and I 
were there together, happy, contented, 
with no cloud between us. I could have 
made her happy Calloway, I’ve 
got her away from you, and I wont give 
her up. Look out! Get back, Calloway! 
I’m as desperate as you are, and it isn’t 
a desperation born of alcohol, either. 
I'd as lief kill you as not.” 

For a moment Comstock held his defi- 
ant attitude. Then, with a scornful 
exhalation, he wheeled and tore away 
down the street. Calloway did not move 
till he was out of sight. Then Calloway 
followed him slowly, thoughtfully. 

But he was not yet sane enough for 
honest thought. Suspicion of his wife 
came to him. She was making his con- 
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duct an excuse to join Comstock. He 
felt suddenly ill in mind and body. 
He deliberately sought a saloon. 


 Wgacnanyepaed awoke to increased ill- 

ness the next morning. He had got 
stonily drunk the night before. He had 
staggered home, but he remembered 
everything he had done. His brain, in 
its bitterness, seemed to have lifted itself 
above the fumes of alcohol. 

He rose and was of two minds. Pride 
and desire battled in him. He wanted 
a drink, of course—needed it, he told 
himself. But he thought of Comstock 
and was stayed. Comstock would ex- 
pect him to get drunk again to-day. That 
would be an added weapon in Com- 
stock’s hands. He would fool Com- 
stock. 

There was not much strength of will 
in his decision, but he clung to it through 
the day with stubborn pride. He forced 
himself to eat a little, though the food 
nauseated him. 

At nine o’clock that night, after a day 
of tramping the streets to tire himself 
physically, he sat by a front window 
of his sitting-room. His watch lay on 
the window-ledge. He had not lighted 
a light, but the full moon flooded the 
room. His eyes were on the dial of the 
watch. At midnight the saloons would 
close. If he could stick it out till then, 
he would be safe. He knew that the 
next day would find him physically much 
better. 

But his thirst was a raging thing. 
The clink of ice in a tall glass would 
have been music to his ears. The fever 
alcohol creates was searing his body. 

“Why shouldn’t I take a few?” he 
muttered “But I wont..,., 
Why not? What is left?” 

The night wind sighed against the 
snowy curtain. It was an empty house 
without Mary. She was a good girl. 
Suddenly he sprang up. 

“Well,” he said aloud, “it’s a fight 
between me and Comstock for her, ap- 
parently. I’ve got to be sober to make 
the fight. I’ve got to get back on the 
job at the end of two weeks..... Do 
I want her back? Do I want my home? 
Do I want to be decent? Or do I want 
booze? That stuff in the little glass— 








it'll kill me in the end. Can’t handle 
it. Nobody can.” 

Toward dawn he slept a little and 
awoke with a cry on his lips. Alcohol 
no longer lived in him. It was a dead, 
clogging poison. 

That day he walked ten miles and sat 
on a park bench while he was not at 
his meals. This he made his daily rou- 
tine. At the end of the first week he 
was eating and sleeping with renewed 
quiet and serenity. When the time the 
old man had given him for reformation 
had expired, he went to the foundry. 
His mood was hard. He could not ac- 
knowledge that he alone had been 
guilty. ; 

“If you think I’m coming here with 
my hat in my hand, you’ve got another 
guess coming to you,” he told his em- 
ployer. “I am open for a proposition. 
If you want to make one, I’ll listen to 
it.” 

“If that’s the way you're feeling,” the 
old man began, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“T’d be glad to have you go back to your 
old job, Calloway.” 

“I'll be here in the morning,” said 
Calloway. 


im the end of the next week he sought 
Comstock. 

“This farce is played out,” he said. 
“Where’s my wife?” 

“T don’t know,’’ Comstock answered. 

Calloway stared at him. ‘Terror sud- 
denly ran through him. He took Com- 
stock roughly by the shoulder. 

“‘Has something happened to her?” he 
demanded. 

“When we reached the street the night 
she left you, she sent me away,” Com- 
stock said. “I haven’t seen her since.” 

“Why did you lie to me?” Calloway 
demanded. 

Comstock looked at him queerly. 

“To see if you had any fighting blood 
in your veins,” Comstock answered. “I 
guess you had.” 

Confused, Calloway left him. He 
went home. The house seemed an empty 
place without the woman he loved. He 
felt older, sadder. His love had a qual- 
ity it had never had before. He saw 
that marriage meant something more 
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than he had thought it meant. “Cher- 
ish” and “protect” were stronger words 
than love, and he had not cherished or 
protected...... He would start seek- 
ing his wife to-night. 

He opened the front door and saw her 
coming: up the walk to meet him. She 
came breathlessly, hurrying, questioning. 
At the door she stopped, and they faced 
each other. 

“T called up Comstock an hour ago,” 
she said. ‘“He told me everything. He 
said you were yourself again..... I 
want to come home. I’m sorry.” 

He took her hands and led her into 
the house. He closed the door back of 
them and drew her up to him. 

“Don’t be sorry,” he said. “Be glad.” 

“But you don’t understand,” she said. 
“When I left here that night, I was leav- 
ing you for good and all. In the 
back of my mind I thought that some- 
time I would be free, and I would marry 
Comstock. Outside, he thrust some 
money into my hands and ranaway. He 
actually ran away as if he was afraid of 
me.” 

“Hush,” he said, holding her closer. 
“You were justified in everything you 
thought. But it'll be all right. You 
weren’t running away from me, because 
you had never met me. You had met 
and married a drunken fool. He’s dead 
and gone.” . 

He felt her shiver. She tried to draw 
away from him, but he would not let 
her go. 

“T’m afraid,” she whispered. “You're 
so strange and so—so different. Oh!” 

She began to cry in his arms. Callo- 
way felt all the moods of the past few 
weeks fuse themselves and drop out of 
his mind as if they had been a dead 
weight there. He was only very happy 
—boyishly so. 

“My dear,” he said slowly, “I know 
just how you felt that night. It was the 
solid goodness in Comstock that ap- 
pealed to you. He’s a good man. He 
lied to me to rouse me—to make me see 
and understand. He did more for us 
both than I have ever had the courage 
to do. But I’ve learned my lesson. 


You’re safe now. Come home, Mary.” 
“T am home,” said Mary. 








Transie Chrysalis: 

position, she confided 
to Britt, was that of 
“hostess” to the happy. 


Pay as You Enter 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


Te ||RITT had once 
B thought of mar- 
rying Transie 
Chrysalis. But he hadn’t; he had 
married Martha Hood. Martha had 
pots of money—-so had Britt; Transie’s 
prismatic beauty was her only asset. 
Britt had first seen Transie in a popu- 
lar tea-place on Fifth Avenue where of 
an afternoon many beautiful women of 
New York—wives and wantons—were 
apt to tow male attendants to gossip 
and luxuriate in open fires, music and 
lovely tables with rose-silk lamp-shades. 
It had been Transie’s graceful duty— 
for the ungraceful stipend of fifteen dol- 
lars a week—to seat the beauties of New 
York and their attendants, to place 
dainty menu-tablets before them, and 
generally to disport her delightful self 
about the tea-place—like a swan on a 
glassy lily-pond. Her position, she had 
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confided to Britt, was that 
of “hostess” to the happy. 
Quite often Britt had 
dropped into the tea-place for scones and 
marmalade. He had grown fond of 
chatting with Transie, fond of speculat- 
ing on her delicately fatalistic progress 
through life, fond of feeling that her 
jade eyes, smoky lashes, half-ripe lips, 
sulphurous-gold hair, ultra-fine model- 
ing and appealing voice everlastingly 
doomed her to a diverting and sorry 
end. 

About the time old Raker—with 
caldrons of cash—had spied the lovely 
swan on the slippery tea-lake and had 
suggested to Transie that she could make 
more money as a clothes-model, Britt 
had thought of marrying her. Some 
rich men, he had reflected, had mar- 
ried poor beauties and lived happy ever 
after; he was fond enough of Transie 
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to want her about his house, and thor- 
oughly to dislike the thought of her in 
any cage belonging to old Raker. 


ARTHA HOOD had diverted Britt 

from his thought of marrying 
Transie by telling him, one evening in 
her father’s palatial residence on Park 
Avenue, that she loved and wanted him. 
Britt had always admired the breezy, 
up-to-date Martha, who financed the 
tea-place where Transie was employed. 
Possessed of many dollars and friends, 
Martha had started the tea-place on a 
whim—and had made money from the 
cake-nibbling, Ceylon-sipping. sirens of 
Manhattan. Britt, who had doubled his 
own whopping income by playing a 
sagacious game in Wall Street, had been 
mightily pleased to win the groomed, 
capable, companionable Martha for a 
wife. 

They had had a nice wedding in St. 
Thomas’ Church. Their honeymoon 
had gone well. They had come back 
to town to settle in a thirteen-room-and- 
four-bath apartment on Seventy-third 
Street. And, quite lately, Britt had 
run across Transie, in a select little 
clothessshop on the Avenue. Martha 
had liked a gown in the window-dis- 
play. Britt had happened to be along. 
They had gone in together to inspect 
the gown. The live model who had 
shown the costly confection for Martha’s 
delectation had been—Transie Chrys- 
alis. 

Martha had civilly shaken hands with 
Transie and had asked after her wel- 
fare. 

Britt, outside the confines of the pier- 
glasses, had smiled at Transie, wondered 
idly at the starry sweetness of her an- 
swering smile and had watched her re- 
volve, advance and retreat in the pre- 
scribed model fashion. Transie had 
looked like a spring poem in the frock. 
Martha had purchased it. And when 
Martha put it on at home, Britt had 
realized how very lovely Transie was. 

Feeling his interest in Transie still 
verdant, Britt had got her over the tele- 
phone and asked her to dine with him. 
He had been married eighteen months. 
He felt that a little relaxation might 
not come amiss. 
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So to-night he was dressing to dine 
with Transie—and he whistled softly 
as he tied his tie and humped into his 
dinner jacket. Britt was a fine-looking 
young animal, as rich in blood as in 
purse, 


"TRANSEE had said she would meet 

him at the chop-house. She was 
waiting when he arrived. She wore a 
hat with pale-green lining, and a string 
of jade marbles about her throat. Her 
eyes, in greeting him, were so lovely that 
he felt sorry for her—thought regret- 
fully of her sorry end. 

“Tell me about yourself,” he said 
when he had given the order. “Are 
you making money as a model ?” 

“Twenty-five a week,” said Transie. 
She put her finger on a place in the 
menu card. ‘May I have kirsch whip 
instead of orange ice?” she asked. 

“Lord love you, yes,” smiled Britt. 
“You may have anything you want, 
Transie.” He changed the order with 
pleasure. 

“Thank you,” said Transie happily. 

Britt looked at her half-ripe lips. 
“What about the dottering old dude 
who wanted to marry you?” he inquired. 
“Have you been able to shake him?” 

“Let’s talk about my hat,” said Tran- 
sie, touching the pretty lining of her 
chapeau. ‘What do you thing of it? 
I made it myself. Is it becoming?” 

“Immensely so,” admitted Britt. He 
looked at her sulphur-gold hair. “What 
about old Raker?” he asked. 

“Nothing about old Raker,” replied 
Transie. ‘Let’s talk about my blouse. 
What do you think of it?” She touched 
her filmy lace sleeve. 

“You're quibbling,” said Britt, look- 
ing at the childish arms in the trans- 
parent sleeves. “Tell me about that 
wealthy old rogue,” he commanded. 
“Did he keep up his party invitations?” 

“Of course,” said Transie. She be- 
gan to eat her oysters. “Will you 
tabasco them for me?” she said. 

Britt prepared her oysters and handed 
her the little fork. ‘How old are you, 
Transie?” he asked. 

“Eighteen,” she answered. ‘“Why?” 

He looked at the tender curve of her 
cheek. “You'll never be able to get 
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through whole,” he lamented. “The 
world will gobble you up in no time.” 
He squeezed more lemon on her oysters. 
“Why don’t you get married, Transie?”’ 
he asked. ‘Don’t you know some big 
fellow who'll take care of you? You're 
too nice a girl to be running around.” 

Transie’s face clouded. She finished 
her oysters before she said: “Tom 
Eden* wants .to marry me too, but I[ 
don’t love him. When I marry, I want 
to be in love.” 

“Who’s Tom Eden?” asked Britt. 

“A bookkeeper in the shop where I’m 
model,” said Transie. 

“Marry Tom,” said Britt. 

“T don’t love him.” 

“Maybe not. But too many men will 
love you—too many for your own safety. 
You'll be noosed, Transie. You're get- 
ting prettier all the time. Get Thomas 
to take care of you.” 

Transie began her soup. ‘Please salt 
it for me,” she said. She handled her 
spoon pensively. “I want a man I love,” 
she meditated, color creeping up to her 
exquisite ears: 

The end he felt to be in store for 
her came up before his mind. “Better 
try to love Tom,” he advised. 

She shook her gold head. “I don’t 
want to get married unless I can marry 
a man I love.” 

Britt smiled. ‘“Love’s a fairy-tale, 
honey. Few of us believe in fairies any 
more.” 

The color stole to the roots of her 
hair. “Don’t you believe in love?” 

“No.” Britt sobered. “I believe in 
respect and admiration. Get that into 
your marriage, and you'll be happy. If 
you can respect Tom Eden, whoever the 
clump is, go to a preacher and put on 
Tom’s ring.” 


b e-vae oe laughed. Eyes like gems 


in the sunlight, she naively in- 
spected his features. ‘My, you'd be 
handsome if you believed in fairies!” 
she said. 

Britt crossed his fingers. 
ried now,” he reminded her. 
flirt with me, Transie!”’ 

She put her fork into her fish. “TI 
like this lobster sauce on salmon,” she 
said. “It’s such a pretty color.” 


“T’m mar- 
“Don’t 
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“Yes, it is,” smiled Britt, eating his 
fish. “It’s good, too. I haven’t been 
here for some time. The food has im- 
proved.” 

“The food I eat with you always tastes 
good,” said Transie. 

“Don’t get me flustered!” begged 
Britt. 

“You have such nice table-manners 
that I like to sit opposite you,” said 
Transie. 

“Please!” 
crossed again. 

“Tom has such big hands—and Mr. 
Raker makes an awful noise when he 
eats,” she sighed. 

“So you eat with Raker.” Britt's 
face chilled. He looked speculatively 
at her. “You let that slip out,” he 
said. “I half believe you’re not the 
howling innocent you seem.” He studied 
her. 

“Every now and then I have to eat 
dinner with Mr. Raker,” said Transie. 
“He’s very rich, you know. A word 
from him would lose me my place.” 
She fastened humid eyes on Britt. “I’m 
—afraid of Mr. Raker,” she confessed. 

Britt was silent, eyebrows elevating. 

“But I’m going away soon,” said 
Transie, brightening. “I decided about 
it to-day. Not long ago Mrs. Murkin 
offered me a position at thirty-five dol- 
lars a week.” 

“Prodigal Mrs. Murkin!” said Britt 
dryly.. ‘Who is she?” 

“She’s a lady who makes artificial 
flowers,” Transie explained. ‘She's try- 
ing to get society women interested in 
wearing them; and she’s going to lec- 
ture about her flowers in the big hotels 
in different cities. She wants me to 
illustrate her lectures. And I think I'll 
go with her.” Transie ate the last of 
her pink fish. “I'll get rid of Tom 
and Mr. Raker,” she sighingly reflected. 

“Others will crop up,” predicted Britt. 
“You'll do a foolish thing to go off 
with any Mrs. Murkin, Transie. You'd 
better be careful.” 

“T try to be,” said Transie submis- 
sively. She inspected her squab chicken 
and jelly with interest. “I love this 
dinner !”’ she said. 

Britt was amused. 
hungry.” 


protested Britt, fingers 


“You seem 











“Oh, I am.” Her face saddened. “I 
feel as if I hadn’t been fed for months.” 
She put a spoonful of jelly into her 
mouth. “Do you mind if I eat this very 
slowly?” she asked. “I want to make 
it last a long while.” 

“Don’t you feed yourself well, Tran- 
sie?” laughed Britt. 

“Not so well as you feed me.” 

“Where does the old doodle-doo take 
you to dinner?” 

“Oh, to some big hotel—so does Tom, 
when he has enough saved up. But”— 
her jelly-sweetened lips curved deli- 
ciously—“TI like this place.” 

“So do I, honey,” said Britt. 

Suddenly her eyes brimmed with tears. 
“T wish I didn’t have to go with Mrs. 
Murkin,” she said. 

“Stay in New York and marry Eden,” 
suggested Britt. 

“T don’t love Tom Eden.” 


Britt shook his finger at her. ““Tran- 
sie, you’re pretending. You don’t 
want Tommie because he can’t buy you 
lacy blouses and cunning hats.” 

“T like lacy blouses and cunning hats 
—but that isn’t true.” Transie spoke 
earnestly. 

“Then stay and go out to dinner some- 
times with old Raker, if you can,” said 
Britt lightly. 

“TI hate Mr. Raker!” she flashed. 

He patted her hand. “But be care- 
ful, Transie,” he warned, looking at 
her perfect fingers. “Some day you 
may meet a man with Raker’s purse and 
Eden’s youth—and bumming round the 
country with Mrs. Murkin wont give 
you much weight.” He looked at the 
fragile turn of her wrist. 

“T’ve never had much weight,” said 
Transie. 

“Not overmuch,” he admitted, laugh- 
ing. 
Transie fondled her jelly-spoon. ‘I’m 
doing the right thing in going away 
with Mrs. Murkin,” she said in a low 
voice. Her smoky lashes touched her 
cheeks with the falling of her eyes. 
“T know a man with Raker’s purse and 
Eden’s youth,” she added diffidently. 

“You do?” Britt’s eyebrows went up 
again. “Still another admirer? You're 
quite the Cleopatra, Transie.” 


PAY AS YOU ENTER 
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“Don’t make fun of me.” The smoky 
lashes were wet. “You have Raker’s 
purse and Eden’s youth, haven’t you?” 
she half whispered. 

Britt looked keenly at her. ‘“Non- 
sense, Transie!” he said, getting red. 
He laughed rather boisterously. “Lord 
love,,you, child!’ he added. “I’m not 
like Raker.” 

“You’re married now,” she said al- 
most -voicelessly. “I—haven’t much 
weight.” 

His face went redder. “There’s a 
time in every pretty girl’s life when she 
imagines every man a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing,” he commented. He regarded 
her with irony. ‘You are very allur- 
ing,. Transie—you have a _ tempting 
mouth, kissable skin and a caressable 
forehead set with eyes like greenish 
stars. But do not fear me. I have 
never had Bluebeard inclinations.” 

“All men have Bluebeard inclinations, 
I think,” stammered Transie, eyes still 
down. 

“Not so,” said Britt coldly. 

Her eyes came up, begging him to 
understand. ‘When a girl is alone, and 
doesn’t weigh much—” she began con- 
fusedly. “I shouldn’t be eating dinner 
with you, now that you’re married,” she 
attempted to elucidate. “Oh, I know— 
I eat with Mr. Raker and Tom; but 
as you say, there’s—danger in being 
careless with a man who has—every- 
thing.” She ended in panic, as if she 
feared he might smack her. 

Britt covered embarrassment and 
chagrin with a surface laugh. “If you 
think I might become your bogy-man,” 
he said, “why, trot along.” 

“Let’s talk about anything else.” said 
Transie, becoming light too. “Will you 
take me to a show after dinner? I 
wish I could stop the hands of all the 
clocks—so this evening could never go 
by.” Her slight voice lagged. 

Britt took out his watch and stopped 
it. “Eternity pauses,” he jested. “Time 
bates his breath.” He returned the 
watch to his pocket with a flip of his 
well-shaped hand. 


THe the end of dinner and through- 
out the long, charming evening, 
Britt masked whatever he was thinking 
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with jokes. When he said good-night 
to Transie, in the dusky vestibule of her 
boarding-house, he lightly kissed her 
forehead. 

“You’re a sweet infant,” he 
“Stay sweet.” 

“T’ll try to,” she promised, her lifted 
face dwindling like a star in the murky 
light. 

“Drop mea postal now and then,” 
he said, taking her hands. “I’m always 
interested in you, Transie. Let me know 
how things come along.” 

Transie leaned closer to him—like a 
timid swan. Then she drew her hands 
from his and laid her arms about his 
neck. Her eyes, shimmering against the 
tender lining of her hat, set off the 
ripening red of her palpitant lips. 

Britt stooped and gave her the kiss 
her mouth invited. 

She wrenched free, backing against 
the dingy door of the boarding-house. 
“You see,” she said without breath, “I’d 
be in your arms in no time—in no time, 
I'd be in your arms!” Her pure profile 
was like a cameo against the walnut 
door. 

Britt’s hands reached out for her 
again. 

She took her latchkey from her pocket 
and opened the door of the boarding- 
house. “We must say good-by,” she 
whispered, her voice throbbing. She 
went into the house. From the hall, 
she repeated, “‘Good-by !” 

“Good-by, Transie!” said Britt, con- 
trolling himself. 

Rather seriously he walked down the 
steps of Transie’s boarding-house. There 
was pain somewhere in his consciousness 
—pain and a feeling of loss and in- 
completion. 

But fine-looking young animals with 
rich blood and purses aren’t very apt to 
cogitate on painful things. By the time 
Britt reached home, he was thinking of 
a motor-trip he planned to take the 
next day with Martha. 


said. 


IX months later Martha Britt died 

in chiidbirth. The baby died too. 
Britt got out of the apartment and 
traveled. He had wanted both Martha 
and the baby to live. 

In Philadelphia, at the Bellevue- 
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Stratford Hotel, he came across Transie 
Chrysalis. 

Transie was eating a meringue pana- 
chée in the dining-room. She was alone 
and fastidiously dressed. Her hair was 
a shade nearer glittering gold, and her 
jade eyes were consciously ornamental 
between their smoky lashes. 

When she saw Britt, she put down 
her meringue-fork and held out her 
hand. “Hello!” she said, face spar- 
kling. 

Britt sat at her table. “How are 
you, Transie?” he asked, as if they had 
parted the night before. 

“I’m fine,” said Transie, eating her 
meringue. Her eyes lingered on his 
face. “You look tired,” she commented. 
“What has happened ?” 

“T lost my wife three months ago,” 
said Britt. 

“Oh!” Transie’s hand flew out to him. 
“I’m sorry. I—didn’t know! Forgive 
me for asking.” 

Britt touched her hand, looking at 
her perfect fingers. “Tell me about 
yourself,” he said. 

“T’m in a hole,” said Transie, finish- 
ing her meringue. 

“T thought you said you were fine.” 
His eyes were on her arms, slender as 
ever in translucent sleeves. 

“T’m in a fine hole!” emphasized 
Transie. “I’m weeks behind with my 
hotel-bill—and I’ve only four dollars in 
cash and two trunks of artificial 
flowers!’ She laughed. 

Britt elevated his eyebrows. 

“Mrs. Murkin didn’t pay me my 
salary,” went on Transie in a silvery 
voice, “though she gave me clothes. We 
did finely with the lectures at first— 
not that the society-women cared a rip 
for Mrs. Murkin—not a rip cared they! 
But the men, everywhere we went, gave 
us a good time. It was fun, living in 
beautiful hotels and posing with stacks 
of silk flowers. But I woke up one 
morning and found Mrs. Murkin gone. 
She didn’t leave anything behind her 
except the trunks of flowers and the 
hotel-bill. I thought of trying the 
flower-lectures myself ; but I was afraid, 
and—” 

Transie paled under Britt’s scrutiny. 
The silvery voice became a bit incoher- 





Transie had looked like a spring poem in the frock. Martha had purchased it. And when Martha put it on at home, 
Britt had realized how very lovely Transie was. 
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ent: “Mr. Raker—remember the old 
doodle-doo?—is still after me. He's 
here in Philadelphia. I have a feeling 
that in some way he was connected with 
Mrs. Murkin’s leaving me high and 
dry. Wouldn’t it fit into an old spider’s 
plan to get a little fly webbed in hotel- 
bills?” Her laughter tinkled like the 
ice in the tumbler she fingered. 

“You see what a hole I’m in,” she 
finished. 

“T see,” said Britt. He looked at 
her mouth—still half ripe. ‘What's 
become of Tom Eden?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know,” answered Transie. 

Britt put his hands in his pockets. 
“How are you going to get out of your 
hole?” 

A glimpse of the end seemed to 
deepen her jade eyes. “I don’t know.” 

“T’ll pull you out,” said Britt with- 
out warmth. 

Color stained her ear-tips. 
you,” she replied. 

“Naturally, I can’t see you destitute,” 
said Britt briefly. 

“Naturally,” said Transie. 

His face tightened. “You don’t show 
your hardening,” he scoffed. “How do 
you manage to keep so ingenuous?” 

“T’m not any harder,” answered Tran- 
sie. 

“Hard enough to accept financial aid 
from a man.” 

“T can accept aid from you,” said 
Transie. 

“Why?” he rasped irritably. 

“T don’t know why,” said Transie. 

He gave a short laugh. “Still the 
simple flatterer!”’ he ejaculated. “Lord 
pity you, honey. I wish you’d married 
Tommy Eden. I hate to witness your 
toboggan-slide.” 

“T sha’n’t slide—you’ve saved me,” 
said Transie happily. “I’ll go back to 
New York and get work.” 

“T see you doing it. However, I'll 
pay up what you owe here and give 
you five hundred dollars to get back to 
New York. Will that do?” 

“Finely,” said Transie. Her eyes 
rested on the ornate hotel dining-room 
and the spacious lobby beyond. They 
came back, softly jaded, to Britt. “TI 
must keep good,” she vowed. “Keep 
good I must.” 


“Thank 
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“Neatly phrased,” commented Britt, 
mouth quirking. Was she angling for 
a man with Raker’s purse and Eden’s 
youth? Britt didn’t know. He didn’t 
care much. He was tired, and bored 
by life. Martha had died—and his 
baby had died. Lord, how he had 
wanted breath in that baby! 

Throat tightening, Britt arose and 
left the dining-room. That evening he 
got gloriously drunk. Not a few glori- 
ous drunks could be jotted on his calen- 
dar. He had nothing else to do, he 
would tell himself, when headache and 
dry tongue made him pay up for the 
glory. 

A day or two after his jag he re- 
membered Transie Chrysalis. He got 
telephonic connection with her room and 
told her to meet him in the lobby. When 
she obeyed, he took her for a motor- 
ride. 

“Save yourself, Transie,” he admon- 
ished. “If you don’t save yourself, no- 
body will save you.” His brows came 
together over unhappy eyes. “I’ve a 
head ‘like a_ splitting cannon,” he 
growled. 

Transie bent forward and touched his 
forehead with her hand. “I’m sorry,” 
she said. 

Her fingers seemed like little trailing 
vines—or the soft dip of swan’s wings. 
“Do that again,” he said. He closed 
his eyes when her hand touched his 
forehead. Something sweet crept into 
his veins. 

“T lost my baby too, when Martha 
died,” he muttered. It was the first 
time he had spoken to anyone of his 
dead’ baby. 

“Oh!” Transie’s breath of grief was 
poignant. Her hand left his forehead 
to touch her own breast. Her shoulder 
ever so slightly sustained his. 

Something exquisite brushed his 
senses. His head hurt less, and his 
throat moistened. He began to enjoy 
the sunshine and to take pleasure in 
the lovely feminine being at his side. 
“You grow prettier every year, Transie,” 
he declared, looking critically at her. 
“What will your end be?” 

“Let’s talk about happy things,” said 
Transie. Then she lifted her hands 
with a futile gesture and was silent. 








“Can’t find any happy things to talk 
about?” mocked Britt. “Life is some- 
thing of a nightmare.” He frowned 
with his headache, and wished her 
fingers would come back to his fore- 
head. 


HEY stopped at a roadside inn for 

dinner. Transie, as the evening 
flew, seemed to come upon a good many 
happy subjects: she grew more and 
more radiant—until, when they said 
good night in the lobby of the hotel, 
she was a girl with happiness stamped 
all over her. 

Britt softly whistled as he let him- 
self into his quarters. ; 

The next day Britt sent Transie back 
to New York with her hotel-bill paid 
and five hundred dollars in her purse. 
“Be good,” were his parting words to 
her. 

Her fingers wound about his. ‘Where 
are you going?” she asked. 

“Far away,” said Britt. 

She looked appalled. 

“T’ll come back to New York some- 
time,” smiled Britt. 

“When you do, hunt me up,” said 
Transie faintly. 

“Thanks.” Britt’s tone was conven- 
tional. He did not trust her eternally 
quick tremors. He coldly put her on 
her train. 


RITT traveled the rest of the year. 

Skirting the big cities, he dived into 
all sorts of queer nooks and crannies 
of the queer earth; he regained his 
hardihood; his knowledge of life ex- 
panded ; he found the loves and hates of 
men and women diverting things to 
study. 

When he went back to New York, 
he took up the old life with a new grip. 
He juggled his income. He enjoyed 
dodging women who tried to catch him. 
At a Long Island house-party he met 
Rosemary Shilly. Rosemary, out that 
season, was a raving beauty. She had 
attractive coquetries, and her black eyes 
were as provocative as a gypsy girl’s. 
Following in the trail of Rosemary 
Shilly, Britt contemplated a second 


plunge into matrimony; he felt that 
he and gypsy Rosemary might get on 
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famously together in a big house some- 
where on Long Island. 

Then Transie Chrysalis came into his 
Wall Street office one afternoon, and 
Rosemary went from Britt’s head. From 
his widened view of life and women, he 
looked at Transie—and found her his 
woman. 

He placed a chair for her and sent 
his secretary from the office. “Tell me 
all about yourself, Transie,” he re- 
quested. 

“T need your advice,” said Transie, 
sitting down. 

“Yes?” Britt marveled at the sweet- 
ness of her half-ripe lips. He had 
wandered the world away and back 
again—to marvel at her unripened lips. 
He remembered the scant kiss he had 
given her in the dusky vestibule of her 
boarding-house. No other lips since had 
called to him so palpitantly. With an 
effort he brought himself down to what 
those sweet lips were saying. 

“T’ve—been very foolish,” confessed 
Transie, putting her clasped hands on 
his desk. 

“Have you?” Britt covered her hands 
with his. 

“When I came back to New York, 
months ago, I gave three hundred of 
that five hundred dollars to Mr. Raker 
to invest for me,” elucidated Transie. 

Britt removed his hands. 

“Mr. Raker said he could double and 
treble the three hundred for me,” went 
on Transie, “—double and treble it.” 
Her gold head drooped. “So when he 
brought me the returns, and they were 
big enough to live happily off, I be- 
lieved him. But soon I found he had 
lied to me. He had—given me money! 
I was furious. I moved from where 
I’d been living, to a cheaper place. I 
tried—indeed, I tried !—to get work and 
live poorly. I lost my weight.” The 
smoky lashes dripped tears on the al- 
abaster cheeks. 

Britt folded his arms. 

“I’ve been—hideously foolish,” cried 
Transie, trembling. Tears fell fast 
from her lashes. ‘When I saw in a 
paper that you’d returned to town, I 
wanted you to find me pretty—growing 
prettier every day. I wanted weight.” 
She began to sob. “I—filled a jewel- 
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case of Mrs. Murkin’s with street-peb- 
bles and went to a fashionable hotel 
and gave the jewel-case to a desk clerk 
to put in the safe—I got credit in the 
hotel, because they thought they could 
seize my jewels if I didn’t pay my bills. 
I knew you had come back to town—I 
wanted you to find me happy and 
pretty!” 


HE trembling increased, till she 
shook distressfully. ‘“They’ve 
opened the jewel-case and found the 
pebbles,” she gasped. ‘They've arrested 
me for defrauding the hotel. The hotel 
detective is outside the door; he let 
me stop here, on my way to—”’ The 
chattering of her teeth made it impos- 
sible for her to goon. Her clear, guilty 
eyes spouted tears. She put her gold 
head on his desk. 

Britt was silent. 

Between her drowning sobs she stam- 
mered: ‘Why didn’t you hunt me up 
when you came back?” 

“T’d forgotten you,” said Britt. 

She flung her arms up over her head. 

Britt took himself in hand, controlled 
his tendency to succor her. The end 
for which her sulphurous hair and 
jeweled eyes had been shaped was over- 
taking her. He felt its clutch at his 
throat. 

He removed his 


eyes from her. 
“You’re what the hotel thinks you, a 
fraud,” he commented. “I believe you’re 
playing a crafty game all around—a 
game with Raker, a game with me, a 
game with others, for all I know.” He 
looked at the matchless arms flung above 


her head. “A good girl would support 
herself,” he said sternly. 

She put her hands on his desk and 
pulled herself erect. “I lived daintily 
because I wanted to be pretty when 
you came,” she reiterated, pinning up 
her tumbled hair. 

“Dainty morals are more attractive 
than dainty hands,” stated Britt. 

Transie stared at her hands, fine as 
flower-petals. “I’ve always tried to be 
dainty,” she said. Fragile-despair -took 
possession of her face. Without hope, 
she moved toward the door. 

“Wait,” said Britt. He reached for 
his hat and stick. “Naturally, I can’t 
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see you disgraced. 
this mess.” 

Transie stood still. A ray of bright- 
ness changed her face. She returned 
to the desk and impulsively touched his 
sleeve. ‘Do you mind very much?” she 
inquired. 

“I’m not in the habit of pulling my 
friends out of court,’ admitted Britt 
with distaste. 

“Then hang up your hat and put 
down your stick,” said Transie quickly. 
Champagne laughter fizzed up in her 
face. ‘I’ve been lying, anyway,” she 
said frivolously. ‘There’s no detective 
outside the door. I haven’t been ar- 
rested. I made up the story for fun.” 

Britt turned red. “Abominable fun!” 
he commented, putting up his hat-and 
stick. ‘Your sense of humor has coars- 
ened, it seems!’’ He seated himself at 
his desk. 

Transie regarded him with glinting 
eyes. “How completely handsome rage 
makes you!” she taunted. “I’d like to 
fool you every day in the week, just to 
see your face show some feeling.” Like 
a bit of swan’s-down, she blew to his 
chair and stooping, brushed his fore- 
head with her fragrant lips. “If I’ve 
made a fool of you to-day, my heart 
has made a fool of me for.a long while,” 
she whispered gayly. ‘“Good-by, twin 
fool. Good-by.” Waving a feather- 
weight hand, she crept to the door and 
opened it. 

On the threshold she turned back. 

Her face reminded Britt of the face 
of his dead baby. 

Luminously pallid, she slipped away. 

Tight-lipped, Britt pressed a button 
for his secretary. 


I'll get you out of 


T his club that evening Britt read 

in a paper that Transie Chrysalis 
had been arrested for defrauding a hotel 
and that Ezra Raker had gone bail for 
her. 

Britt reread the brief chronicle. Old 
Raker had gone bail for Transie Chrys- 
alis. Britt repeated this a good many 
times: gone bail for Transie -Chrysalis 
had old Raker: Transie had come to 
her friend Britt for help. Friend. Britt 
had failed her. Old Raker—with cal- 
drons of cash—had helped her. Spidery 





Transie half turned from a sewing-machine; she had been bending over it like a drudge. She shrank when 


she saw Britt. “You!” she said. 
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old Raker, weaving his web for years, 
had been right on the job with his help. 
Old Raker had gone bail for Transie. 
Britt’s finely cared-for teeth gritted 
with the locking of his jaws. He en- 
deavored to dismiss Transie from his 
mind. But Transie, fragile fragment 
tossed in the city’s ebb and flow, made 
his tongue water behind his teeth. A 
sorry end he had always felt she might 
have. But an end that began with old 
Raker! A deadened baby as old Raker’s 
wife! Transie, who had played at be- 
ing “hostess” to happy rich women, 
who had brightly displayed a costly 
gown for the serene Martha’s delecta- 
tion, who had believed in old Raker’s 
investments, who had filled Mrs. Mur- 
kin’s jewel-case with pebbles to get 
credit in a fashionable hotel—who, when 
swamped by her dainty sins, had come 
to her only friend! Transie, who had 
called her little tragedy a lie because 
her friend had all but flogged her! Tran- 
sie, who had left him to feel the harsh 
touch of the law on her childish arm— 
who, frightened, had let Raker—any- 
one—go bail for her! Transie, who 
had left the court with a more degrad- 


ing touch than the law’s paw on her ~ 


Transie, created in one of 
who only 


futile arm! 
nature’s lovely moments, 
wanted to be happily dainty ! 

“Lord hate life,” said Britt to the 
waiter who was serving him dinner at 
his club. 

The waiter went on serving the food- 
stuff. The routine of the club went on. 
Everything—including Britt’s reflections 
—went on. And as the night went on, 
the thought of friendless Transie some- 
where in the city, and old Raker some- 
where in the city, made Britt get drunker 
than he had ever been in his life. 

The physical lassitude that came after- 
ward simply served to remind him of 
the something sweet that had freshened 
his veins when Transie’s fingers had 
once touched his forehead. 

He went out to Long Island to see 
Rosemary Shilly. Gypsy eyes made him 
realize the rare loveliness of jade eyes 
with smoky lashes. Again he knew, 
fatally, that Transie Chrysalis was his 
woman. Fraudulent or sincere, artless 
or artful, she was his woman. 


HE instigated a search for Transie. 

For a few days it was like hunting 
a needle in a mammoth haystack. But 
with money anyone can find anything in 
Manhattan. And soon Britt knew where 
Transie was. 

Transie had not become a bird in a 
gilded cage owned by old Raker. She 
had gone to live in a tenement-house 
on the East Side. 

The flights of stairs that led to her 
room were dirty. In the passage out- 
side her door two grimy urchins fought 
over the dregs of a beer-bottle. Britt 
knocked on her door. 

“Come in,” her slight voice called. 

Britt opened the door. 

Transie half turned from a sewing- 
machine ; she had been bending over it 
like a drudge. She shrank when she 
saw Britt. “You!” she said. 

Britt looked at her—and to keep him- 
self contained, looked about for a chair. 
Transie’s chair was the only seat the 
room afforded, except her narrow bed. 
The room was sparse enough to satisfy 
a monk—sparse and scrupulously clean. 
Britt put his hat and coat on the bed 
and took Transie’s hand. There were 
needle-pocks on her sewing finger. ‘Tell 
me about yourself,” said Britt. 

Transie touched the sewing-machine. 
“I’m supporting myself now,” she elu- 
cidated. 

“Where’s old Raker?” asked Britt. 

“T don’t know,” answered Transie. 

Britt drew her to her feet. He looked 
at her beautifully disordered hair and 
the sleeves of her almost ragged smock. 
She seemed a lovely, fantastic thing, a 
dying swan, a white rose come to life 
in its fading: her hair was its palest 
yellow; her eyes were their faintest 
green; her mouth was only a quarter 
ripe; and her modeling was strickenly 
sharp. 

Britt put her head on his breast and 
closed her eyes with a kiss. “I’ve been 
looking everywhere for you,” he said. 

A! pulse leaped to life in her throat. 
“Have you?” she whispered. 

“T might have known you were keep- 
ing somehow good,” said Britt. 

Her lashes shadowed her cheeks. 
“You might have known.” 

Britt picked her up in his arms, look- 





























ing and looking at her. “You're just 
an angel, child,” he said. 

“No, just an excrescence,” said ‘Tran- 
sie sadly. 

“Hush, honey. I want you.” 

She touched his forehead with startled 
fingers. 

“T want you so much that—that if 
you’d been with old Raker I’d have 
taken you,” said Britt. 

Her eyes seemed suddenly to devour 
her face. 

“I want you as much as I wanted 
breath in my baby,” said Britt. 

Her hands fell from his forehead to 
his heart. 

“T want you as a tired man wants 
sleep,” said Britt. 

She tilted back her head, 
hair fell over his arm. 

“T want you as a sick man wants 
home,” said Britt. 

Her face on his breast grew starry, 
and her lips began to ripen. 

“I’ve wanted you always,” said Britt. 
“T didn’t know it. You seemed to me 
cut out for a tragic end.” He laughed 
tenderly. “Your end is belonging to 
me.” 

She laid her arms about his neck. 

“T want you forever,” said Britt. “Oh, 
my baby, if only I had realized this 
before!” His lips sought hers. 

But Transie delayed the kiss by cup- 
ping his head with her hands and draw- 
ing it down, to whisper: “Do you want 
me lightly—or do you want me sol- 
emnly?” 

“T want you solemnly,” said Britt. 
“Sacredly ?” 


and her 
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Poor Bank-account is lank and slim; 
And this is what is ailing him: 
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“Sacredly,” said Britt. 

She was breathless, roseate. “I’m 
glad,” she said, letting her hands fall 
to her sides. “If you’d said lightly, 
I’d made you put me down. I’d better 
go on sewing shirts than have even you 
want me lightly. Better had I go on 
sewing shirts.” 

She pulled up the sleeves of her worn- 
out smock. “See,” she gently lamented, 
“I’ve lost what little weight I had.” 

“You weigh heavy on my heart, love,” 
said Britt. 

“Then I’m happy,” sighed Transie. 

Britt kissed her bare arm. “I wish 
I hadn’t let you suffer all your holy 
flesh away,” he said. 

She touched her arm where his lips 
had pressed it. ‘There’s still a little left 
of me,” she murmured. 

“Precious little, honey !” 

“Yes; it’s good you came when you 
did—you might have found just a tear, 
if you’d waited longer.” 

“And I could have saved you tears!” 
Britt put his richly blooded cheek to 
hers. “I’m going to be completely 
happy with you,” he said. 

“I'll be happy with you,” replied 
Transie raptly yet woefully, as if she 
had climbed so long a way that she was 
almost too tired to appreciate her rap- 
tures. 

“I’m paying in contrition as I enter 
my happiness,” said Britt. “I could 
have saved you tears.” He kissed her 


with compassion, then with passion. 

“T think,” said Transie after the kiss, 
“that the motto of happiness is: ‘Pay as 
you enter: 
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He has been racing miles and miles, 


A marathon with fleeting Styles. 


He makes a sprint and passes Hats, 
And Suits and Furs, until his slats 


Show lank and lean; yet still he must 


Be choked by Style’s retreating dust. 
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A Complete Résumé 
Of the Opening Installments 


EDLAM and the theaters turned 

loose their occupants at the same 

moment. The garish white line of 
Broadway,~ with. its harrow-teeth of 
side-streets from Herald Square to the 
Winter Garden, was the glistening re- 
ceptacle into which these two elements 
were dumped. 

Four theater-goers who stood in the 
thronged lobby of the Hyperion, wait- 
ing their turn for their car, were blind 
to the fact that they were the collective 
target of more interested glances than 
were any of the hundreds of people who 
hemmed them in. They were Dave Rod- 
man, a wine-agent who was backing the 
show at the Hyperion; Marion Kessel, 
a comic-opera singer; Viva Russ, de- 
signer of stage costumes and stage set- 
tings; and Magnus Braith,—White-light 
Braith,—who reminded everyone of Dia- 
mond Jim Brady by spending his eve- 
nings and oodles of cash on Broadway. 

At Rector’s, Magnus Braith and his 
three guests were received with the wel- 
come accorded only to Broadway not- 
ables. All this was fame—the fame 
which Braith had so avidly craved and 
which he now no longer noticed. As 
the four passed out of the dining-room, 
Viva Russ dropped into step at Braith’s 
side and asked that he come to her flat 
for a talk. 

“But it’s a bunch I'm sick of,” said 
Braith to Viva after telling how he 
had reached the top in the business 
world and how he had achieved what 
he had thought he wanted. “I want a 
home. I -want to find a girl that’s the 
kind of girl my mother used to be, out 
yonder in the country.” 

“Nothing doing,” interrupted Magnus 
a few minutes later, after Viva had 
asked him to read a play written by 
“a budding playwright” wished on her 
by her father, a clergyman. As Braith, 
leaving, neared a pair of dark portiéres 
which separated the living-room from 
the bedroom adjoining, a girl stepped 


out. 

“Good Lord!” sputtered Braith, in- 
troduced by Viva, “are you the woman 
who came here to sell a play?” 

“T’m Maida Standish. Yes sir,” re- 
plied the girl bashfully, 

Braith read the ’script of “Ropes of 
Sand,” the girl’s play, before he retired 
that night. He pronounced it “a mar- 
velous find.” As he was about to retire 
he caught a prowler in his room— 
Charlie Logan, the night hall-boy, who 
had been discharged that day. Braith 


let Logan go—with “a handful of 
chicken-feed.” The next day Logan 
told Braith he would pay back every 
cent. He told Braith he had to take 
care of his two-year-old child because 
his wife had left him. 

Before Braith started to work on the 
play, he had to convince Miss Standish 
that the lurid stories about him were 
false. 

“One of them is born every minute,” 
Maida quoted to her likeness in the mir- 
ror after Braith left, “—but they must 
mt used a whole month’s supply on 

im 

Christmas night was the night of the 
premiére of Maida Standish’s play, 
“Ropes of Sand,” at the Halcyon Thea- 
ter. Christmas had been a day of mixed 
feelings to Braith, He had sent an 
electric runabout as a gift to Maida, 
but she had refused to accept it. After 
that, he received a visit from Charlie 
Logan, who thanked Braith for playing 
Santa Claus so well to “the kid.” 

On the way to the theater that night, 
Maida, glancing out of the window of 
the limousine, saw something which 
unnerved her greatly. Questioned by 
Viva, Maida finally exclaimed: “It was 
a man. I—hate him! He was dead. 
Oh, he said he was! I mean, I—” 


HE premiére of Maida Standish’s 

play was a decided success. After 
the performance Maida induced Braith 
to slip away from their party and go 
to Viva’s flat. Just as Braith was leav- 
ing, Maida threw her arms around his 
neck and kissed him. Viva came into 
the apartment. Braith tried to explain 
that it all was his -fault, but Viva was 
not convinced. 

“You are playing some game I don’t 
understand,” said Viva to Maida after 
Braith had left. 

Braith stayed up to get the morning 
papers, to see what the critics said of 
the play. And-then came a severe blow 
to Braith—The Chronicle’s critic charged 
that Maida Standish had stolen the play, 
almost line for line, from a play written 
by Dion Boucicault in 1841. Braith 
went to whip the critic, but came away 
convinced that the critic was right. Loy- 
alty shouted within him against the 
j his common sense was seek- 
ing to render. 

“I wont believe it!” he told himself 
desperately. “I'll go to see her, now! 
And—and may God help her to clear 
herself!” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Pegs |, HE subway train 
was drawing into 
- i 4 Ihe Fulton-John Sta- 
tion. Magnus debarked and 
climbed to the street, planning to 
cross to the east sidewalk of Broad- 
way and there to take an uptown 
express for Seventy-second Street. 
In this way he could be at Viva’s 
apartment in less than twenty-five min- 
utes. 

He looked at his watch—twenty-eight 
minutes to nine. If he should go up- 
town now, he would probably arrive at 
the flat before Viva’s departure. 

He did not want to see Viva—at all 
events, not quite yet. In the sulky re- 
sentment which filled him he included 
her. It was she who—probably in good 
enough faith—had first sought to inter- 
est him in the play. She had introduced 
him to Maida. She was indirectly if 
innocently responsible for his trouble. 

Later he could school himself to meet 
her—but not now. Moreover he wanted 
a clear field for his dreaded talk with 
Maida. So he decided to wait an- 





Sievrlwre 


“What's the idea?” Braith heard a lounger ask. “The show 
didn’t open till last night.” 


“* Boss’ orders,” was the laconic 


response. “It’s canned.” 


other half-hour before going to the 
apartment ; and in the interim he walked 
across to his near-by office to get the 
business routine of the place started, 
after the demoralization a holiday al- 
ways left behind it. 

His office-force was due, at work, no 
later than half-past eight. On this past 
Yuletide morning, naturally, none of 
them had appeared, on Magnus’ arrival 
—not even the office-boy, to whom fell 
the duty of unlocking the outer door at 
eight-fifteen. 

Braith had visual proof of this office 
functionary’s lateness as soon as he 
stepped out of the elevator ; for the cor- 
ridor door of his suite was fast locked, 
and in front of it were grouped five 
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young men. Two of the five he recog- 
nized at once. And the vocation of 
the other three he had no difficulty in 
guessing. All five were reporters for 
evening papers. 


T sight of Braith stalking 

gloweringly toward them 
from the elevator, they bore 
down on him in glee. 

“Good morning, Mr. 
Braith,” hailed the foremost 
as they approached the sulky 
man. “You're out early for 
the morning after Christ- 
mas.” 

Braith nodded glum- 
ly. 

“Whatcha want?” he 
grunted. 

“Seen The Chroni- 
cle?” queried another, 
holding up the paper, 
with Rolfe’s story 
turned outward. 

“Yes,” said Braith, “I’ve 
seen it.” 

“Going to sue for libel ?”” asked 
a third—a cub of two months’ 
standing. 

“No,” returned Magnus. 

“But why not?” sympatheti- 
cally asked the first. “If that story isn’t 
true, word for word, it’s actionable. We 
supposed of course you’d want to clear 
yourself and Miss Standish by suing 
for—”’ 

“You'll leave Miss Standish’s name 
out of it,” growled Braith. ‘For my 
own part, I’ve got nothing to say—noth- 
ing at all, not a thing. Good-by.” 

He put his hand on the knob of the 
locked office door by way of dismissal, 
although he well knew he could not get 
in until the office-boy should appear 
with the key. 

“Hold on!” interposed a_ reporter 
with whom Braith had been fairly well 
acquainted for the past five years. “My 
paper’s always been mighty friendly to 
you, old man. And we’re anxious to 
print your side of the case. We—” 

“You’re anxious to get me to say 
things you can string into a funny story 
that’ll make me more of a mark than 


ever,” contradicted Braith, “and I’m 
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Between set teeth he forced the question: “Will you marry me?” 


not going to say ’em. This don’t con- 
cern the public. I got nothing to say. 
Good-by.” 

“But Mr. Braith,” pleaded one of the 
others, “all New York is talking about 
the Chronicle story. It’s only fair to 
you, to—” 

“To clear out and leave me be,” fin- 
ished Magnus. “Chase!” 

“You don’t seem to understand, sir,” 
piped up the cub again as the older men 
fidgeted, nonplused. ‘You don’t seem 
to understand what a very grave charge 
has been made. My city editor said to 
me, as soon as I got to work: ‘Go out 
and find Magnus Braith and see what 
he has to say. He'll be ripping mad. 
And you ought to get some good stuff 
from him. He’s always good copy, 
and—’ ” 

“Shut up!” whisperingly exhorted the 
reporter nearest him, while another fur- 
tively and agonizingly ground his heel 
into the cub’s instep. 











“Don’t jump him,” ordered Braith. 
“He’s just blatting what the rest of you 
are trying to say, nicer. All of you got 
the tip to come down here and stir me 
up into a roar and then write the fool 
things I’d say. Well, from now on, the 
dancing bear’s on strike. The clown’s 
quit doing his stunts for you garbage- 
collectorss I’m through feeding raw 
meat to the an’mals.” 

After this startling mixture of meta- 
phors Braith shoved his way roughly 
through the astounded group and 
stamped ‘back to the elevator. The re- 
porters followed. He heard one of them 
say something -the purport of which he 
could not catch. Two of the. others 
laughed at the low-pitched words. Braith 
had a mad desire to turn back and 
charge the five. . 

Instead he got into the elevator and 
was lucky enough to see the pursuing 
pack of reporters reach the shaft a frac- 
tion of a second after the metal door 
had rolled shut. 


[FjeowN in the street he looked again 

at his watch. Still only a quarter 
before nine. He decided to start up- 
town and,to stop off for a minute or two 
at the Halcyon. Benson would probably 
be there, as his office was in the theater- 
building and as he must needs get to 
work early on the morning after the 
premiére. The meeting with the mana- 
ger must be gotten through with some- 
time. And Braith saw no good in put- 
ting off the inevitable. 

He found a little knot of loiterers on 
the all-but-deserted street in front of 
the Halcyon. The idlers were watching 
the activities of two overalled laborers, 
one of whom was busy with a pastebrush 
and paper the other with a screwdriver. 

The man with the pastebrush was 
spreading blank paper above the three- 
sheet advertisement of “Ropes of Sand” 
that hung on panels at either side of the 
entrance. The wielder of the screw- 
driver was unfastening from its moor- 
ings a black-and-gilt board which an- 
nounced the play. 

“What’s the main idea?” Braith 
heard a lounger ask the man with the 
screwdriver. ‘The show didn’t open till 
last night.” 


‘ih a a ar 
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“Boss’ orders,” was the laconic re- 
sponse. “It’s canned. I heard him say 
so. Some kind of mix-up. The backer 
got caught on some queer deal or other 
—I don’t know what. Second-night 
money’s being returned.” 

Magnus made his way toward Ben- 
son’s office, but in the foyer he came 
face to face with the man he was look- 
ing for. Benson was bustling across the 
lobby from his office, a typewritten sheet 
of paper in his hand. At sight of 
Braith he came to a full stop and snarled 
fiercely at him: 

“T’ve been trying for half an hour to 
get you on the wire at your hotel or at 
your office. I began to think you were 
in hiding. You ought to be, if you’re 
not. A swell mess you and your crooked 


‘outfit let me into!” 


AGNUS blinked. Not a year ago 
he had put this man on his feet 
after a financial stumble. For the past 
three months he had been associated with ~ 
him almost daily. And Benson’s manner 
toward him had been unbrokenly effu- 
sive. Yet now the fellow was speaking 
as if to a drunken usher. 

“Next time you have a crook-game 
to spring on Broadway,” went on the 
manager savagely, “I’ll thank you to 
pick out some other fall guy instead of 
me. This has given me a black eye in 
the theater world that I can’t live down 
in ten years. I ought to have had enough 
sense to keep my fingers out of it. I al- 
ways knew you were a dub. All Broad- 
way knows you for a dub and a joke. 
But I thought you were too bone-headed 
to be anything but square. The smooth 
little woman who worked the frame-up 
with you—” 

“Drop it!” adjured Braith, speaking 
almost tenderly. 

“Drop it, hey?” stormed Benson, stung 
afresh by the interruption and still fur- 
ther emboldened by the big man’s meek- 
ness. “Drop it? You can lay any bet 
you like I’ll drop it. And you too, you 
big-mouthed crook! But you’re due for 
a damage-suit from me first—you and 
the Standish wench too. The simpering 
little—” 

With no show of emotion at all Braith 
reached out, deftly caught Benson by 
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the nape of the neck, shook the mana- 
ger’s mouthful of obscene epithets into 
an unintelligibly gobbling gurgle and 
walked out of the lobby into the street. 

As he walked, he continued to hold 
his right arm very rigidly in front of 
him. And at the extreme end of that 
arm his muscular fingers still retained 
their hold on the neck-nape of the strug- 
gling, sputtering manager. 

Arrived on the sidewalk, Braith looked 
weariedly about him for a suitable place 
to deposit his noxious burden. His eye 
fell upon the whitewash man’s five-gal- 
lon bucket of paste. This seemed to 
him as good a receptacle as any other 
for what he wished to get rid of. Deftly 
twisting the gasping Benson upside 
down, he plunged the manager’s head 
firmly and to full depth in the bucket 
of oozy white paste. Then, rubbing his 
own fingers with his handkerchief, he 
walked away. For the moment he felt 
better. 

“He was too little to beat up,” he re- 
flected apologetically, “and something 
had to be done to him. But Lord! I 
can’t stand all Broadway on its head in 
a paste-pot. And all Broadway will be 
saying the same kind of things about her 
that he said. What’s the use?” 

At the next block he encountered a 
Tenderloiner with whom he had reluc- 
tant nodding acquaintance—a man who 
had twice “done time” for exceptional- 
ly clever confidence games. At sight of 
Braith now, the ex-convict, instead of 
passing on with a diffidenf bob of the 
head, accosted him with a broad and 
congratulatory grin. 

“Good work, brother!” he approved 
cordially. “It was framed as slick as 
anyone would want, and the law couldn’t 
touch you with a ten-foot pole, either. 
It wasn’t your fault that old dodo-bird 
of a critic blew the gaff. There wasn’t 
one chance in ninety against you. 
Can’t you slip him a slice of the rake- 
off and get him to say he made a 
mistake? It’s worth trying. Just offer 
him—” 

His words of well-meant advice 
trailed into offended silence. For Braith 
had not only ignored his fraternally out- 
stretched hand but had looked clear 
through him and passed on. 


CHAPTER XX 


RAITH did not reach Viva’s 
B apartment until nearly half-past 

nine. He sent up his name and 
was told that Maida would see him. He 
learned from the elevator-boy that Viva 
had gone out fifteen minutes earlier. 

Maida herself met him at the door of 
the flat. Her face was deathly pale, and 
there were tear-streaks beneath her big, 
stricken eyes. At sight of her abject 
misery Magnus’ heart softened. She 
looked so little, so scared, so pitifully 
wretched! Neither of them spoke as 
they met. 

Before the front door of the apart- 
ment was fairly shut behind them, she 
had broken the moment’s silence, crying 
out despairfully : 

“Magnus! Magnus! Have you seen 
that horrible paper? Have you seen it?” 

“Yes,” he said tersely. “I read it. 
And I—” 

“Oh, I didn’t think any man alive 
could have written such black slanders !” 
she wailed. “And about a girl that 
never did him any harm! What could 
have made him say such hideously un- 
true things. Magnus!’ She broke off, 
catching his hands in both of hers and 
looking up imploringly into his granite- 
set face. “Tell me—tel/ me you know 
there isn’t a word of truth in his awful 
charges against me! Say so, Magnus!” 

His newly softened heart hardened to 
flint. He had hoped against certainty. 
He had hoped she might confess to the 
theft and in such a way that he should 
realize she had not known the enormity 
of her act. He had even let himself 
hope she might in some fashion explain 
away the lie of not having at first known 
his identity. He had hoped— 

But here she was meeting him with 
fresh lies! And his soul sickened to 
stone. 

“Magnus!” she panted in unbelieving 
recoil as he did not answer. ‘Magnus, 
you don’t—you can’t believe that vile 
story? Oh, this is the most terrible part 
of it all! I could have stood everything 
else—I did stand it, because I kept say- 
ing to myself: ‘He will understand. He 
will trust me. He will vindicate me!’ 
And now—” 











SHE burst into a passion of hysterical 
weeping. 

“Look me in the eyes,” he bade her, 
speaking unsteadily, her tears falling like 
vitriol on his bare soul. “Look me in 
the eyes, Maida. Do you mean you 
wrote that play in 
good faith—that 
you believed it fe - aese 
was all your in . 
own, that you 
didn’t copy it 
almost word 
for word, 
from ‘Torn 
Sails’ ?” 

“Of course 
I do!” she 
flashed, right- 
eous indigna- 
tion sweeping 
away her tears. 
“Of course I 
wrote it in good 





faith. It was my 
own — every 
word of it. Theex. 


And I never nvict ac- 


oe net at with broad 

‘Torn Sails,’ and congratu 

till I read toryerin. “Good 

T he Chroni- otk brother!’ he 

cle this morn- “freee Sata gu tide bel 


ing. I never 
knew there 
was such a play! Never! And to think 
that you, of all the world, should— 
should—” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” he cried, wincing as 
at physical pain. 

“I’m telling you the Gospel truth!” 
she affirmed with sudden priestesslike 
solemnity. “So help me—” 

“Hush!” he shouted, drowning the 
half-uttered oath, his own voice harsh 
with dread at the blasphemy. “It’s no 
use, Maida,” he went on more con- 
trolledly. “It’s all up. The game is 
up. Zhe Chronicle has full proof. 
Early this morning I read the play my- 
self—the ‘Torn Sails’ play.” 

“T never even heard of the play!” 
she blazed. ‘How dare you say such 
things? Oh, this can’t be you who is 
doubting me. I never heard of ‘Torn 
Sails!’ Why, even that lying critic him- 


as anyonewould want.” 
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self said there weren’t five copies of it 
extant. Where on earth could / have 
gotten hold of one of them? Magnus, 
you are hurting me more cruelly than I 
ever dreamed anyone could. Can’t you 
trust me? Can’t you?” 
“No,” he groaned, “I can’t—God 
help me. I’d give my life to be able 
to.” . 
“But even if there were an acciden- 
tal likeness between my play and 
Boucicault’s,” she pleaded, weeping 
afresh at his denial of 
faith, “don’t you see I 
could never have 
read the original 
one?” 
“Vou read it,” he 
answered slow- 
ly, “in your 
father’s libra- 
fy. - it: Ase 
gray - covered 
paper book 
with red 
printing on 
the front 
cover.” 
Watching 
her keenly, he 
saw her eye- 
lids crinkle in 
almost superstitious 
wonder at his knowl- 
And he felt as if he had 
But at once the 


edge. 
tricked a sick child. 
look was gone, replaced by a stubborn 
denial. 
“I never read it,” she declared. “I 


never heard of it. You say you read a 
copy this morning. If you really did, 
you must have seen there can’t be more 
than some chance resemblance to mine. 
Once you told me Broadway seemed to 
you a sort of pig-pen. It must be worse 
than that, when grown men conspire to 
rob a helpless girl of her play. But I’m 
not going to be robbed! I am innocent. 
And the play is going right on, just as 
if nothing had happened. I worked over 
it, night and day, for a year. It’s my 


own; it’s a success; and I’m not going 
to be cheated out of my rewards.” 

“The play,” Magnus cut in on her 
splendid flare of defiance, “is with- 
drawn.” 
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“With-withdrawn?” she gasped, in- 
credulous, her face sagging. 
“Tt is withdrawn,” he 
repeated. “IT have 
just come from the 
Halcyon. They’re 
taking down 
the ‘paper,’ 
and Benson 
has sent 
word to the 
press, before 
now — if 
he’s been 
able to get 
the paste out 
of his eyes 2 
and mouth. 34 
The Hal- ™ 
cyon will be 
dark to- & 
night.” 


AIDA did 

not speak. Here, as 
even Magnus could see, was no acting. 
The girl was smitten as with mortal ill- 
ness. Magnus watched her in heavy sor- 
row. At last she faltered piteously: 

“Can’t you get them to go on with it? 
The audience liked it so! I’m sure it 
would pay. This will blow over. Things 
always do. There have been all sorts 
of reporters here this morning. I wish 
now I hadn’t refused to see them. I 
might have made them believe in me 
and made them tell the public it was all 
a mistake. Magnus, if only you'll use 
your influence—” 

“Influence?” he echoed gratingly, 
stung to memory of his own predica- 
ment. “Influence, hey? Just at pres- 
ent I have about as much influence on 
Broadway as a smallpox patient at a 
beauty-parlor. If this thing has hit you, 
it’s put me out of business for keeps, 
as far as the theatrical game is con- 
cerned. I couldn’t get a crossroads man- 
ager to put on any show I was interested 
in, if I paid all expenses and gave him 
twenty thousand dollars bonus. To- 
day I couldn’t bribe any house in the 
tall timber to stage me a small-time 
vaudeville act for a try-out. I’m dead.” 

She was eying him broodingly from 
between her drenched lashes. 


Qaayetta 


“Juries have a cunning 

little way of taking a pretty 

woman’s word, and of 

letting her face decide their 

verdict instead of waiting for evidence.” 


” 


“You speak about bribing,” she said, 
hesitating. ‘Don’t you suppose you 
could pay the man on The Chronicle 
to—to—” 

His gesture of quick disgust checked 
her. And once more she stared at him, 
wordless. Presently he spoke again, his 
big voice gentle as a woman’s. 

“Little girl,” he said, “why have you 
fooled me like this? Why did you pick 
me out, from the very start, as the butt 
for this game of yours? Why? I had 
never injured you, or anyone else.” 

“I don’t understand you, one bit,” 
she answered in’ grieved wonder. ‘‘What 
do you mean?” 

“Why did you let me go ahead with 
this play when you knew it was a fake 
and when you knew I’d be wrecked if the 
fake was found out? Why did—” 

“The play wasn’t a fake. I can’t 
help whether you believe me or not. It’s 
true. And—” 

“Why,” pursued Braith in the same 
gentle sadness, “why did you make be- 
lieve, at first, that you hadn’t known I 
was Magnus Braith?” 

“Make believe ?” she repeated, her eyes 
widening. ‘‘What do you mean? You 
know very well I had no idea you were 
Magnus Braith till Mrs. Miller told me 








een New 


so the day after I met you. Don’t you 
remember my saying then that I couldn’t 
take any help from you because I had 
been taught by Dad to think you were—” 

“Yes, yes,” he interposed, “I remem- 
ber all that. That’s why I asked the 
question. You told me you hadn’t known 
who I was. You had known, from the 
first.” 

“T had not! You have no right to—” 

“You wrote to your father that first 
night: ‘Magnus Braith called this eve- 
ning.’ ” 

“If Viva has been snooping around 
my portfolio and then telling you a pack 
of lies about me—” she blazed. 

“She hasn’t,” denied Magnus. ‘And 
she wouldn’t. I wish she had. I’m be- 
ginning to understand—now that it’s 
too late to do me any good—why she 
wasn’t more chummy with you and glad- 
der to have me come here to see you. 
But she never peeped a single word 
against you. That’s not her way. It 
was your father who wrote to me yes- 
terday and said—” 

“I might have known!” she snarled 
in a gust of fury. “I might have known! 
So that’s where you got it all! The 
blabbing o]d imbecile! After all I’ve 
done for him! I might have known he’d 
tell about that silly pamphlet he was 
so proud of. But I didn’t think he’d—” 


AN instant too late, she caught her- 
self up and glanced fearfully at 
Braith. Then, on the moment, 
the snarlingly vituperative 
mood was gone. Before 
Magnus realized it, she 
was on her knees at his 
feet, her face . buried 

in her clasped hands. 

“Oh, forgive me!” she 
sobbed. “Forgive me! 

I didn’t mean to! The 
temptation was too 
much for me. I—I 

hated it so, up there 
in the country, all 
alone in that ram- 
shackle barn of a 
house, with nobody but 
my father. And _ his 
head was always in the 
clouds or in his books. 
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It wasn’t fair! It was crushing all the 
youth and all the life out of me! And 
I wanted so to be young—to be happy— 
to live! I came across the play. . Dad 
had bought it for a price big enough 
to pay all our bills fora month. You've 
no idea how the tradesmen kept dunning 
us all the time, up there. He told me 
it was probably the only copy left. I 
saw a way to make some money with- 
out doing any harm. I honestly didn’t 
see any harm in it. I don’t, even yet.” 
“And? e 
“I thought it might get me out of 
that dreadful atmosphere and out into 
the real world, where I could breathe 
and where I could have pretty things 
like other girls. I didn’t see any harm. > 
Neither did Dad. He thought it was a F 
great joke. He said nobody would ever 
find out. And he promised to give up 
his share of it to me and not tell anyone, 
if I'd give him a thousand dollars out 
of my first royalties. That’s where my 
advance went.” 
“The swine!” he muttered; but un- 
hearing, she continued her sobbed 
avowal: 
“Then I met you. You seemed to 
like me, but I wasn’t sure. I’d heard 
so often about people being enthusiastic 
about plays and then dropping them. 
You were so big and so gentle and so 
chivalrous and everything! I thought 
if I pretended to be afraid to take your 
help—” 
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“T see,” he made curt reply. ‘Please 
don’t say any more about it. I made 
a fool of myself. Being a fool is not on 
the: free list. I know that now. And 

“Wait!” she implored. “I don’t won- 
der you’re so angry at me. But you can’t 
despise me one half as much as I de- 
spised myself from the very minute I 
stooped to deceive you. You can’t know 


“IT do pity you,” said Braith miser- 
ably. “And I do forgive you—if my 
forgiveness or pity mean anything to 
you. It isn’t my job to pass judgment 
on a poor ignorant kid who has been 
caught in a trap. Guilty is such a thun- 
dering big word that no one short. of 
God A’mighty has got a right to use it. 
I guess that’s all there is left to say. 
Good-by.” 


“There wont be any more noise,” she heard herself murmur; and into her mind came fantastically the death- 
speech of Hamlet: “The rest is silence!” She sat down, holding her baby’s likeness again before her tortured eyes. 


how I hated myself for it. Because,” 
she faltered, “because you can’t know 
all it grew to mean to me. I got to 
knowing you. And at last, it meant 
everything to me. And you trusted me 
—me, who had deceived you so. Oh, 
can’t you forgive me, Magnus?, Can’t 
you pity me? I’ve paid! I’ve paid!” 


E had lifted her to her feet. It 

shamed him, past words, that a 
woman should kneel to him. And now, 
weeping, shuddering, her head buried in 
his breast, she finished her confession. 


But she clung to him as he sought 
to go. ois 

“No!” she protested frantically,” her 
face still in his breast, her arms straining 
him to her. “No! I can’t: let .you 
leave me like this. Oh, why are you 
so cold and harsh to me? You: seemed 
to—to care. And you taught me to 
care—to care more than I care .about 
everything else put together. You've 
taught me to care so much that I can’t 
feel any shame in saying so. I—I love 
you!” 

To his own boundless amazement, 





THE WHITE WAY 


Magnus Braith heard the magic words 
with no shred of emotion other than of 
dire embarrassment. And in a flash of 
self-revelation he knew that his wild 
infatuation for this sobbing and love- 
avowing girl was dead—stone dead. 
How or when it had died he did not 
know—whether during that hour of rev- 
elation at Rolfe’s, whether during that 
long bewildered walk, or whether not 
until, face to face, she had lied to him 
to-day and had sought to call God as 
witness to her lie. 

“T love you!” she breathed again. 
“And I’m all yours—if you want me, 
dear. I tried to tell you that last night, 
but you wouldn’t see. And then Viva 


came in before I could—” 

Her voice was lost again, and she 
waited, face still hidden, for his rap- 
turous response. 


AGNUS stared in blank despair 

above her head and across the room. 
He was facing his bitterest crisis. Duty 
all at once assumed the guise of a de- 
stroying monster. This woman loved 
him. He had made her love him. By 
dint of his own all-powerful love he 
had awakened her-to response. ‘True, 
he could no longer bring himself to 
care for her, to feel anything but a pity- 
ing contempt. Yet to his eyes that made 
his duty none the less clear. And be- 
tween set teeth he forced the question: 

“Will you marry me?” 

Perhaps it was the strangely dead tone 
wherein he voiced the proposal that 
made the girl raise her eyes to his—per- 
haps because this seemed the proper time 
to bring her face out of its concealment. 
She stared up at his rigid visage for an 
instant. Then, her arms still holding 
him, she whispered: 

“You are asking me to marry you— 
after all that has happened?” 

“T am asking you to marry me,’’ he 
agreed steadfastly, adding, in his heart, 
“because of all that has happened.” 

“T can’t marry you, dearest,” she said, 
holding him the closer—and thus miss- 
ing the momentary glint of relief that 
leaped into his wretched face. “I can’t 
marry you. I can’t marry anybody—yet. 
I’ll explain some other time. But—but, 
darling,’ — her eyes luminous, her 
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warm breath quick and uneven,—‘“need 
that make any difference? I am all 
yours! All—” 

“Ah!” 

It was a cry of genuine pain that broke 
from him as he shook himself free, his 
expression vibrant with disgust. She 
started back a little and stared at him 
astounded. 

“Wasn’t it enough,” he raged, find- 
ing articulate speech with a rush of 
loathing, “wasn’t it enough that you 
threw me out of my fools’ paradise, that 
you’ve forever smashed my belief in 
woman and in heaven itself—that you’ve 
made me the laughingstock of my own 
city, that you’ve taught me that my ‘home’ 
dream of all these years was just a rot- 
ten nightmare and that the girl I gave 
my soul to was a thief? Wasn’t all this 
enough damage for one day, without 
showing me that you're, that you’re— 
this?” 

She looked very coolly at him during 
his fierce-babbled outburst. Then, to his 
amazement she broke into a silvery lit- 
tle laugh. 

“You poor chucklehead!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Not even that, eh? Well, 
I’ve tried them all. I had you hooked, 
from the start. It was kindergarten 
work. Do you know, I came awfully 
near marrying you, a month or more 
ago? Well, I did. It’s just by the 
sheerest good luck that I didn’t. I de- 
cided, you see, to wait till the play came 
out. I needed you, till then—and all 
you could do for my play. For a man 
will do more for his sweetheart than he 
will do for his wife. I know that, by 
experience.” 
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HE look of dull wonder in his eyes 
changed into one of incredulous 
query. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered his unspoken 
question, “by experience, just as I said. 
I was married, three years ago. I 
thought the beast was dead. I had every 
reason to think so—till last night, on 
the way to the Halcyon. I saw him in 
the crowd. It frightened me half to 
death. I thought, at first, he was a ghost. 
Then I saw I couldn’t marry you. And 
my play was all I had to count on. But 
when you pointed out Rolfe to me and 
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told me how he is forever digging in old 
plays—then for the first time I saw there 
was a chance I might be found out. So 
I made up my mind to hook you good 
and fast, anyhow. I’d have done it, too, 
if Viva hadn’t smelled out the plan and 
come scuttling back here an hour too 
early.” 

“Maida!” he stammered, aghast, 
scarcely crediting his ears. 

“Then, to-day,” continued the girl, 
with the born criminal’s queer love of 
brag, “when I found I couldn’t bluit 
you and that the play was taken off— 
why, there seemed only one hope left. 
And you can figure out for yourself what 
straits I was in, to make love to a thick- 
witted, tobacco-reeking pig. But there’s 
always the good old ‘last resort’ left. 
And I’m not going back home dead 
broke. Juries have a cunning little way 
of taking a pretty woman’s word, and of 
letting her face decide their verdict in- 
stead of waiting for evidence.” 

“T don’t understand you,” he said 
stupidly. “And now I’m going. There 
is nothing more to say.” 

“Not much more to say,” she assented 
cheerily, “but plenty more to do. I won- 
der if I should open that outer door and 
shriek frantically for help and perhaps 
tear the sleeve out of my dress—I won- 
der how much I could collect from you 
to settle the case out of court.” 

“The—badger-game!” he muttered. 

“I’m told that is the vulgar name for 
it,” she said pleasantly. “And it has 
saved many a poor working-girl from 
having to slave all her days for a pit- 
tance. I like to think I shall go home 
with enough to keep the wolf from the 
door.” 

She started toward the hall. He 
threw out a detaining hand toward her. 

“Let me go, you—you brute!” she 
screamed, eluding his grasp. Rushing 
to the front door of the apartment, she 
flung it wide. 


CHAPTER XXI 


N the threshold, his hand reach- 
O ing out for the electric button of 
the bell, stood a man. At sight 
of him Maida Standish recoiled to a 


halt, the unuttered shriek still holding 
her mouth grotesquely wide. She took 
an uncertain step backward, then an- 
other. The man, without speaking, 
closed the door behind him and followed 
her, step by step. 

Losing the remaining fragments of 
her nerve all at once, Maida wheeled and 
darted back panic-stricken into the door- 
way of the living-room. There she col- 
lided with the stupefied Braith. 

In nightmares nothing surprises us. 
We are frightened or benumbed, accord- 
ing to our nature, when the three-headed 
elephant charges down upon us, or when 
the bed fills with writhing and hissing 
snakes, or when we find ourselves stroll- 
ing, totally unclad, on some crowded 
street. In the dream the hideous situa- 
tion seems perfectly logical, and we ac- 
cept it as such. 

It was the same now with Magnus. 

The succession of ever-increasing 
shocks had at last left him stolidly pow- 
erless to feel further emotion. Even as 
a cup of coffee can hold only a certain 
quantity of sugar in solution, so nature 
can contain only just so much in the way 
of sensation. After that comes apathy. 
(Witness, the child surfeited with 
Christmas toys, or the woman who lis- 
tens to her tenth proposal. ) 

Magnus Braith, for the instant, was 
emotionally bankrupt. Had a cohort 
of angels soared in through the window 
to his rescue, had a squad of police 
tramped into the room at Maida’s heels 
to drag him to jail, he would have 
greeted the phenomenon with heavy 
dearth of interest. Hence it was with 
no excitement or curiosity whatever that 
he now recognized the intruder as Char- 
lie Logan. 

Shrinking from her involuntary im- 
pact with Braith, the girl had backed 
against a post of the living-room door. 
She stood there at bay, her gaze still 
wide and glassy as it met the advancing 
Logan’s. 


YARD or so away from her Logan 

came to a halt. He had no eyes 
except for the cowering woman before 
him. His glance did not stray to the 
little living-room near the doorway of 
which stood Braith, in plain sight. 
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“They wouldn’t let me up here,” said 
Logan, at last. ‘They said you’d left 
word you weren’t to be disturbed. So 
I watched my chance and walked up— 
service stairway. Were you expecting 
me, that you left word you weren’t to 
be disturbed ?” 

She did not speak, but gaped gro- 
tesquely at him. Logan frowned. 
Something like a sneer twisted his thin 
lips. 

“Well,” he queried, “haven’t you got 
anything to say, after all this time?” 

“Blaine wrote to me you were dead!” 
she croaked suddenly, her voice harsh 
and shaky. “He wrote you were dead. 
He wrote you drowned yourself when— 
when Baby died.” 

“He wrote what I told him to write,” 
said Logan. “And I had him write it, 
because I wanted to make you suffer. 
I wanted to make you suffer a little bit 
of what you’d made me suffer when you 
lit out and left the kid and me to shift 
for ourselves.” 

“Tt was like you!” she snapped in a 
brief sputter of wrath. “I might have 
known it wasn’t true. It was like you 
to try to punish me. But I’m glad you 
did it. ‘If you hadn’t, I’d have come 
back. I’d only been gone three days 
when Blaine wrote that. And I was 
getting ready to come back.” 

“Back to your loving husband, hey?” 
scoffed Logan, unbelieving. 

“No,” she denied sharply, “I never 
loved you, from the beginning. I was 
unhappy and lonesome at home. And I 
thought you had money. You always 
boasted you had. That was why I ran 
away to marry you. Then when your 
petty little twenty-seven hundred was 
gone—” 

“You went too,” supplemented Logan. 
“You said all that in the note you left 
for me when you went. Yet here you 
say, now, you were just coming back to 
me! You never could tell the truth.” 

“T wasn’t coming back to you,” she 
corrected. “I was coming back to Baby. 
If I’d known how I was going to miss 
him, always, I’d have stayed on, even 
if I’d had to put up with you too. But 
when Blaine wrote that Baby was dead 
—why, what was the use? I decided 
to forget the whole thing. Dad was 
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willing to let me stay. And nobody else 
knew anything, except that I had been 
away a year at school. What do you 
want of me, now you've found me? 
Haven't you spoiled my life enough?” 

“Maybe about a fiftieth as much as 
you’ve spoiled mine,” assented Logan 
“maybe less than that. Let it go. I 
haven’t hunted you up because I want 
you, but because I want to help some- 
body else.” 

“What are you getting at?” 

“Last night I saw you get out of a 
car at the Halcyon Theater—with Mr. 
Magnus Braith. I waited outside till 
after the show, but I couldn’t see you 
come out. I looked in the directory, but 
your name wasn’t there. At the theater 
I saw your name printed, but they 
wouldn’t give me your address; thought 
I was a crank or a masher. I read a 
thing in The Evening World, an hour 
ago; so I came up here. It’s an article 
about your stealing some one else’s play. 
And in one place it says a reporter for 
the paper called on you at this address 
and you wouldn’t see him. So I came 
up. I came to see you about Mr. Braith. 
I want you to leave him be. He’s too 
good for the like of you to hurt.” 

— 

“Don’t lie! I wasn’t close enough 
to speak to either of you when you got 
out of the car at the theater last night, 
but I saw the way he looked at you. 
And it told me all I needed to know. 
You’re trying to make a fool of him, 
like you made of me. And I wont have 
it. I owe everything to that man. And 
I’m going to pay back part of it by steer- 
ing you away from him. Understand 
me? I'll come pretty close to squaring 
the whole debt to him if I—” 

Magnus stepped forward. Becoming 
aware for the first time that a third per- 
son was within hearing, Logan swung 
about to face him. 

“Mr. Braith!” he said confusedly. 

“Hello, Charlie,” was Magnus’ rue- 
ful answer. “I’m glad you came when 
you did—not for the reason you may 
think I’m glad, but because I want a 
witness for something I’ve got to say be- 
fore I get out of here.” 

“Oh,” spoke up Maida with calm as- 
surance, “you aren’t going yet, Magnus. 
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And a witness is a good deal more val- 
uable to me, at this minute, than to you. 
Whatever else Charlie Logan may be, 
he isa man. And he’s still my husband. 
Listen to me, Charlie! I want to tell 
you what you have just saved me from.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


the remotest show of understand- 

ing. Rapidly, viciously, she be- 
gan to speak—fairly spitting forth her 
accusations. 

Braith listened with no attempt to in- 
terrupt. His heart was dead within him ; 
nothing mattered now; no new mani- 
festation of her real character could 
further debase in his eyes this woman 
he had adored. No threat nor peril 
could add to his own sick misery of dis- 
illusion or stir him to fear. 

Logan heard her through—to a cer- 
tain point in her narrative; then, with 
tired disgust, he interrupted: 

“Are you expecting me to believe a 
word of that stuff you’re saying? Be- 
cause, if you are, you can save your 
breath. It’s a lie, clear down to the 
ground. I’d know that, even if I didn’t 
know Mr. Braith for the whitest man 
God ever yet bothered to make. I'd 
know it’s a lie, just because I know you! 
A man doesn’t risk prison to take by 
force a thing that is his for the asking. 
And unless you’ve changed since my 
day, any man with Mr. Braith’s 
money—” 

“You don’t believe it?” she asked care- 
lessly. “Well, I didn’t really think you 
would. And it doesn’t much matter 
whether you do or not. A jury will. 
And you'll have to testify that I told 
you and that you weren’t man enough 
to resent it. It'll put you in a nice light. 
Any jury—” 

“Jury?” he echoed. “What—” 

“I’m going to carry this into court,” 
she explained patiently, ‘“unless—un- 
less—” 

“Unless Mr. Braith will stand for be- 
ing blackmailed for a thumping big 
sum?” hazarded Logan, the contempt 
in his face and voice deepening. “And 
you’re counting on being able to scare 
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him into doing just that? If he has 
backbone enough to refuse, you'll pay 
him by bringing suit and wrecking him 
for keeps? I get the idea. Any woman 
can make such a charge against any 
man, and his own best friends will be- 
lieve it—no matter if there isn’t a scrap 
of evidence and if, by some miracle, the 
jury has sense enough not to convict; 
the man’s damned forever, so far as this 
world goes. I know enough from the 
newspapers to know that. It’s the one 
kind of charge that doesn’t need any 
proof —that and _breach-of-promise. 
Either one will set everybody gabbling 
‘Guilty! without stopping to ask for 
evidence. And that’s what you’re fram- 
ing up on Mr. Braith?” 

She smiled approvingly. 

“You could always talk well, Char- 
lie,” she commended, “when you were 
stirred up. That was what interested 
me in you, first, when you came up home 
on vacation that summer. Do you re- 
member the night I met you at the Guild 
Hall charity hop? If you’d talked less 
well—and if you hadn’t made me think 
your father’d been a rich man, instead 
of an East Side plumber with only twen- 
ty-seven hundred to leave you—why, I’d 
have saved myself lots of trouble.” 

“Answer me, yes or no,” he demanded, 
his pasty face greenish, his small eyes 
aglow. “Are you holding that threat 
over Mr. Braith, to make him give you 
money you haven’t earned? Yes or no?” 

“Charlie,” she retorted, “I’ve tried 
to make it plain, haven’t I?” 

He looked broodingly at her, the 
smolder in his eyes deepening, the eyes 
themselves contracting to mere slits. 
Braith had an absurd impression of be- 
ing a mere spectator at some domestic 
drama, badly acted and worse staged. 
Presently Logan spoke—very slowly, 
but with a drawling fatality in his weak 
voice: 

“When a woman of your sort cuts 
loose against s’ciety,” he said, “there’s 
no law to stop you—because a pretty 
woman can make a fool of the law. And 
when your kind of woman gets started, 
the law is ‘off’ on her, just the same 
as on any other kind of snake. There’s 
only one thing to do with her—with 
you: you need killing.” 
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H's gruesome speech was at odd va- 
riance with his own puny form and 
personality, but in his tone rang a queer 
sincerity that was all but fanatical. Thus 
might the consumptive Richelieu have 
lisped the death-order against Egmont 
and Horn. Thus might the dying Marat 
have consigned a new batch of aristocrats 
to the guillotine. Thus, too, might the 
enfeebled old Torquemada have whis- 
pered his grim dictum: “Kill! And 
thus let the Lord find out His own!” 

Braith was aware of a prickling at his 
hair-roots as he heard. Even Maida lost 
a fraction of her triumphant self-confi- 
dence. . 

“We aren’t living in the Middle 
Ages!” she sneered. 

But there was a tremor in her scoffing 
reply. And Logan repeated with the 
same anemic deadliness in his slow 
voice: 

“You neéd killing, Maida. It’s the 
only way out. It'll be a blessing and 
not a curse on the man who does it. 
Maida, I am going to kill you.” 

He spoke with a cold fervor, his slit- 
ted eyes gripping hers, his white lips 
twisting grotesquely at the corners. 

“Logan!” broke out Magnus, finding 
speech and sense under the spur of this 
counter-shock. ‘You're crazy, man— 
stark crazy! That’s no way for a white 
man to speak. Cut it out!” 

Logan, in the tense concentration of 
his fanatic idea, did not even hear him. 
His ophidian eyes still holding Maida’s, 
he shifted his lean body nearer to the 
now cowering woman and spoke again. 

“They'll send me to the chair— 
though they ought to pension me. But 
I’m sick of the game, and I’ll be glad 
for a rest. Mr. Braith will look out 
for the kid, I know—better than I could. 
I’m wiping out a long score, Maida. 
And—’” 

He had ever been shifting impercep- 
tibly toward her as he droned out his 
strange speech, his bony fingers closing 
and opening. Now, of a sudden, his 
hands were advanced clawingly toward 
her soft throat. 

The woman screamed hoarsely and 
recoiled against the wall just behind her, 
the fanatic’s eyes so holding her that 
she could not turn and flee. 
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The long, clammy fingers actually 
touched the pulsing warmth of her 
throat. 

Then Logan went spinning eccentri- 
cally backward across the room, upset- 
ting a chair and striking against the 
farther wall with a force that knocked 
the breath out of his body. 


PRRAITH, all alive again now, towered 
between the would-be slayer and the 
girl. 

“T told you to cut it out!” growled 
Magnus. “If you make another rotten 
move like that, I’ll trundle you out of 
here by the nape of the neck and turn 
you over to the first cop I meet. Good 
Lord, man! I b’lieve you’d have done 
it! You'd really have killed her if I 
hadn’t been here to—” 

Maida’s laugh (hysterical but still 
highly creditable under the circum- 
stances) broke on Braith’s shuddering 
words. Hers was a gallant soul! 

“Oh, no, he wouldn’t!” she gibed. 
“Don’t look so horrified, Magnus. He 
wouldn’t have killed me. He hasn’t 
the nerve to kill a fly—or to kill him- 
self, which comes to the same thing. It 
was all a bluff!” 

She laughed again fearlessly as she 
glanced across in derision at the man 
from whom she had just been rescued. 

Logan still leaned against the wall, 
gaspingly fighting to get back the breath 
that had been knocked out of him. His 
face was ghastly, and it glistened with 
cold sweat. Fanatic fires still smoldered 
behind his bulging eyes. His whole 
lanky body shook as with violent ague. 

“See!” she accused snarlingly, point- 
ing at the abject figure. “He hasn't 
the strength or the nerve to kill any- 
one. It was all a bluff. I knew that, 
from the second he said you would look 
after Baby. That proves it. Because 
Baby died—two days after I went away. 
Died of summer complaint. And I 
wasn’t there to take care of him, God 
forgive me! Blaine wrote me about it 
in that letter of his. I wouldn’t have 
believed him, but Mrs. Harding, the 
woman who lived across the hall from 
us, had written to me about it the day 
before I got Blaine’s letter. She—she 
sent me a pair of Baby’s socks, a pair 
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I had knitted for him, and she told me 
all about it. I was getting ready to 
come back when his letter came. I had 
found I couldn’t stay away from Baby. 
I found it out before I had been away 
two days. I had thought I could, but 
I couldn’t. I loved him so. He was 
the only thing I ever was able to love, 
and he died—because I wasn’t there. 
I’d have put up with this man for the 
rest of my life, to be with Baby. There 
isn’t anything that could give better 
proof how much I loved Baby.” 

In the quick reaction from mortal 
danger, her nerves were racing. And 
—a common phenomenon in hysteria 
cases—they had led her to a gush of 
garrulity on a theme that ordinarily 
she kept locked close in her heart. Now, 
vaguely realizing this, she returned to 
the point. 

“Yet you heard him say you would 
look after Baby,” she stormed. “That 
proves what a cheap bluff all his threat 
was. He even dragged in the name of 
his own child who died—” 

“Mrs. Harding wrote what I told 
her to write—same as Blaine,” panted 
Logan, still shaky and scant of breath. 
“She—” 

“It’s a lie!” challenged Maida. “She 
sent me his little socks, his pair—” 

With a motion of his hand, Braith 
checked her. Feeling in the inner pocket 
of his coat, he drew forth an oblong 
of glazed pasteboard—the photograph 
he had thrust there for safekeeping on 
Christmas morning and the existence of 
which he had wholly forgotten in the 
stress of the past twenty-four hours. 

Silently he handed her the picture— 
the likeness of the scant-haired, large- 
faced, laughing baby, the photograph 
across which the giver had scrawled so 
laboriously, in violet ink, the legend: 
“Charles Logan, Jr. To His Best 
Friend and with his Father's Service 
and Gratitude.” 

She glanced with careless impatience 
at the proffered card. Then, at nearer 
sight of it, she snatched the photograph 
from Magnus. Grasping it tightly in 
both hands, she stared dumbly, greed- 
ily, at the picture’s face. Then she sank 
down upon a corner of the couch, her 
strength failing, and still with wide 
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eyes devoured the cheap bit of photog- 
raphy. Her lips moved wordlessly, 
from time to time. But never did she 
shift her rapt gaze from the picture. 

The two men stood uncomfortably, 
looking at her. Neither spoke; and 
still the woman crouched there, her lips 
moving, her eyes strained upon the ill- 
posed photograph. 

At last Braith noted that Maida’s 
fever-bright eyes were dimmed, and that 
tears were welling up in their blue 
depths. A tear splashed from her cheek 
to the glazed surface of the picture. 
This seemed to break, in a measure, the 
spell which had held her. From the 
ever-moving lips issued the crooning 
whisper : 

“My little son! 
tle son!” 

Braith felt a lump in his own throat. 
Tamely he said: 

“He’s happy, and he’s well. I guess 
his father has taken pretty fine care of 
him, all right. He has lots of—lots of 
nice things to play with and wear and—” * 

“ ‘Charles Logan, Junior!’” she read 
aloud, for the first time noting the writ- 
ten words under the picture. ‘ ‘Charles 
Logan, Junior. To his best friend and 
with his father’s service and grati- 
tude.’” 

She looked up wonderingly, an un- 
spoken question in her wet eyes. 


Mother’s little, Zit- 


CHAPTER XXIII 


(i OU can have the photo if you 
Y like,” volunteered Magnus, ill 

at ease. ‘Charlie gave it to 
me yesterday—for a Christmas present. 
He said it was the only copy of it he 
had. But I guess you’re the one to 
have it. You're welcome to it. I’m 
glad I’ve been able to do even a little 
bit for the kid.” 

She was looking at him with an ex- 
pression he could not read. In a mo- 
ment she said, pointing to the inscrip- 
tion: 

“Is it you that he calls Baby’s ‘best 
friend’ ?” 

“Oh,” said Braith, embarrassed, “that 
don’t mean anything. It’s just his way 
of—’’ 
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“No!” broke in Logan with sudden 
vehemence, “no, it don’t mean anything, 
Maida. It only means that if it hadn’t 
been for Mr. Braith’s whiteness, I’d have 
been in jail to-day, and the kid would 
have been in an orphan asylum or the 
Gerry S’ciety’s institootion. That's all 
it means. It means that Mr. Braith 
fixed it so I could have the kid with me 
and feed him and clothe him and keep 
him warm. And it means he sent him 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of pretty 
things to wear, and toys and such-like, 
for Christmas. And he got me a raise 
of pay, so the kid could have a nicer 
home and more ’tention. That’s all it 
means. That’s all Mr. Braith has done 
for my kid. He’s just kept the kid out 
of an asylum and made him happy and 
comf’table and given him a chance in 
life.” 

“Mr. Braith!” panted Maida. 
have—you have—”’ 

“And,” added Logan, “in reward for 
all he’s done for the kid, you’re going 
to bleed him for hush-money or else dis- 
grace him in public. D’you wonder I 
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said you needed killing? I still say it. 


And you’re—” 

“Shut up, Charlie!” ordered Braith. 

The girl had thrown herself heavily 
upon the floor, face downward, the ba- 
by’s photograph crushed tight to her lips, 
her slender body racked with sobs. 

Here was no acting. Leaning over the 
convulsed woman, Braith said gently: 

“Whatever you decide to do to me, the 
kid is going to be looked out for—al- 
ways. You've got my word for that, 
Maida. And—and I’m sorry I’ve made 
you cry again,” he ended awkwardly. 

A momentary checking of the sobs 
that now broke out afresh was the only 
sign she gave that she had heard the 
crude effort at consolation. Logan took 
a step forward and seemed about to 
speak. But Braith caught his arm and 
by main strength led the half-crazed 
husband out of the apartment. 

“We don’t belong in there, just now,” 
he said at the outer hall as Logan made 
as though to wrench free and return. 
“Leave her alone. When—when God 
lays His hand on a woman, I guess it’s 
time for man to keep his own hands off. 
Come along.” 
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HROUGH the hell of her agony, as 

she lay writhing there alone, Maida 
became subconsciously aware that the 
telephone-bell was ringing—that it had 
been ringing, unheeded by any of them 
—off and on for the past ten minutes. 

She lifted herself from the floor, 
struggled to her feet and, waveringly, 
made her way to the instrument. 

Through the receiver came a thor- 
oughly cross voice. 

“Hello!” it fumed. ‘Miss Russ’ 
apartment? This is the superintendent 
of the building. Been trying to get you 
for a quarter of an hour or more. The 
folks in the apartment below you and 
the fam’ly next door have been com- 
plaining to me about the racket. They 
say if there’s any more screaming or 
yelling or bumping or throwing furni- 
ture, they'll cancel their lease. Of 
course, we don’t want to squelch any 
innocent skylarking, the morning after 
Christmas. We like our tenants to have 
a good time, but they don’t have to dis- 
turb the whole building. The rough- 
house has got to stop.” 

“T am sorry,” answered Maida dully. 
“And—there wont be any more noise. 
I promise.” 

She hung up the receiver and turned 
back into the room. The tempest was 
past, leaving behind it the awful peace 
of desolation. 

“There wont be any more noise,” she 
heard herself murmur; and into her 
mind came fantastically the death-speech 
of Hamlet: 

“The rest is silence!” 

She sat down, holding her baby’s like- 
ness again before her tortured eyes. 
Long she sat there. Then, going into 
Viva’s bedroom, she found a medicine- 
kit and rummaged through it. 

At last she found what she sought: 
a vial part full of quarter-grain sul- 
phate of morphia tablets. She counted 
out the sharp-edged little cylinders into 
her palm. There were exactly thirteen of 
them. The coincidence of the number 
struck her. 

Returning the medicine-case to its 
shelf, she came back into the living- 
room, laid the thirteen morphia tablets 
carefully in a little heap on the table- 
edge and tossed the empty vial out the 
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window. Then she sat down and scrib- 
bled in pencil on a stray half-sheet of 
paper the following note: 

Dear Viva: 

My head aches so badly that I am 
going to take some morphia for it. 
Ordinary headache powders don’t 
seem to help it at all. Morphia al- 
ways relieves me. I brought a few 
tablets of it from home in my trunk. 
ll take one of these and then lie 
down for a while. So please don’t 
wake me when you come in. A good 
long sleep will make me all well. I 
write this, so you wont disturb me 
till I wake of my own accord. 

P. S. Magnus Braith called this 
morning. He has just gone. He is 
not in love with me. know that 
now. And it is only right that you 
should know it. 

She pinned the note to a chair-back 
and set the chair directly in front of 
the living-room door. 

Then, very carefully, she gathered up 
the thirteen tablets and carried them 
into her own room. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Bs the odd sense of unreality 


still upon him, went back to his 
office. 

The world may turn upside down; 
hearts may break; teeth may ulcerate; 
women may prove false or uncomforta- 
bly faithful; ideals may crash into the 
dust—but office-work is always wait- 
ing, always clamoring to be done. Where 
our sentimental ancestors pined away 
from grief, their more matter-of-fact 
descendants stolidly go back to the of- 
fice. 

Braith entered the private room of 
his downtown suite by a rear door, so 
as to dodge any possible reporters who 
might be lurking in a hall or ante- 
room. Changing into his working-coat, 
he rang for his stenographer. Instead, 
the office-boy answered the summons. 

“Miss Condit phoned she was ill, sir,” 
reported the youth. ‘She'll try to be 
down to-morrow. And there’s a lady 
been waiting outside here for you, for 
half an hour or more. I told her you 
never see vis’tors till two o’clock. But 
she asked me to bring you her card 
when you got here.” 


He laid a card on Braith’s desk, as he 
spoke, thus earning to the best of his 
immature ability the fifty-cent tip he 
had received for the service. The card 
was Viva Russ’. Magnus’ thick brows 
contracted as he read. the name, and his 
teeth set hard. ‘Then, with visible ef- 
fort, he said: 

“Send her in.” 

Viva, ushered into the sanctum, was 
shocked at her first glimpse of Braith’s 
face. It was the visage of an old and 
sick man. 

“T read it on the way downtown,” 
she said simply. “And I came straight 
here. I don’t know whether Maida has 
seen it or not. She had all the pa- 

.— 

She paused, finding it hard to take 
her mind from the stricken face before 
her. 

“Don’t!” she begged impulsively. 
“Don’t take it like that. I can’t bear 
to see you look so! You mustn’t let it 
strike so deep. I know all it must mean 
to you. But—” 

“It doesn’t mean anything to me,” 
he denied drearily. “Nothing does. It’s 
all finished.” 

“But you must hear Maida’s side of 
the story, before you say that!” she 
pleaded. “Perhaps, after all, there’s a 
mistake. Don’t judge her too harshly. 
Perhaps she—” 

“I’m not judging her at all,” came 
the answer in that same drearily apa- 
thetic voice. “I’ve seen her. And 
there’s no mistake.” 

“You've seen her?” 

“T just came from there.” 

“She didn’t even deny—’”’ 

“Not after a while. At first, she did, 
of course. She would. But she owned 
up afterward. The whole thing was a 
steal. She needed the money, and she 
wanted to get away from where she 
lived and get some fun out of life. She 
thought no one would know. Her swine 
of a father was in it too.” 


HERE was a silence. And then: 
“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 
“Do?” he repeated heavily. ‘Why, 
there’s nothing left to do. Everything’s 
done. The show’s withdrawn. The re- 








porters are yapping at my heels. Folks 
are pretty unanimous in agreeing I’m a 
crook. Maida’s told me the truth about 
myself, at last. I wouldn’t have minded 
all that, so much—only she’s told the 
truth about herself too. That’s where 
the real hell comes in. Yes, everything’s 
‘done,’ all right, all right.” 

“What do you mean when you say 
she ‘told the truth about herself? ” 

“That she’d never cared for me—that 
she’d played me for a sucker from the 
very start, that she means to blackmail 
me into giving her enough cash to keep 
her comf’table for life. That and a few 
other little things!” 7 

“Oh, you must be wrong!” cried Viva. 
“You must! You must have misun- 
derstood her. She never could have 
said—” 

“If she hadn’t said it all, plain as 
print,” he rejoined, ‘‘a bone-head like me 
wouldn’t have understood or believed it. 
Oh, it’s true, all right. I might have 
known, months ago, that I was walking 
in my sleep. I might have known there 
wasn’t really any girl alive like the won- 
der-girl I’d been fool enough to dream 
about. I might have known she was a 
grafter, like all the rest of the crowd.” 

“You have no right to say that!” she 
reproved. “You have no right to speak 
so about the woman you love.” 

“Love?” he echoed. “Why, I don’t 
love her. I don’t love her any more 
than if I’d never seen her. And even 
if all this hadn’t come up, I know now 
I hadn’t the right to love her.” 

“You don’t love her?” exclaimed Viva. 

“No. That’s God’s own truth. Why 
should I lie about it, even to myself?” 

“But you told me you loved her,” per- 
sisted Viva. “You told me so. And 
every word and every look of yours, for 
months and months, has told me the 
same thing.” 

“Yes,” he assented wretchedly, “I 
told you so. And it was true. I loved 
her more than everything else put to- 
gether. It’s good to be loved as I loved 
Maida. It’s good to be loved so, even 


by a poor dub like Magnus Braith. But 
it’s dead, now—too dead to bury. I 
don’t love her, I tell you.” 

“Then you never loved her,” accused 
Viva. 


“Never.” 
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“No?” he queried ironically. “Then 
it was a blazing good imitation. Lord 
save me from the real thing, if that was 
a fake!” 

“T tell you you never loved her,” de- 
clared Viva. “If you had loved her, 
you would love her now, no matter what 
she’d done or how cruelly she had de- 
ceived you. Love can’t die, any more 
than God can die. If you’d really loved 
her, you’d love her to your death-day, 
no matter if everyone proved to you how 
worthless she was. That is the differ- 
ence between love and infatuation. Any 
petty wound can kill infatuation. But 
the Almighty Himself can’t kill love.” 

“Maybe not,” he assented with utter 
dearth of interest. “It can’t matter 
now. And I don’t feel up to talking 
about it yet. The reason I broke my 
office rule by seeing you this morning 
was because there was something that 
had to be said between us—something 
that isn’t easy to say. That’s why I 
wanted to get it over at once.” 


HE level brows quivered ever so lit- 
tle as she looked expectantly at 
him. He blundered on: 

“[’m not often wrong in my snap 
judgments. That’s why I’m where I 
am to-day, instead of wearing jumper 
and overalls. But—apart from Maida 
—lI’ve made a big mistake, a mistake 
I’ve got to apologize for, because it did 
you a lot of injustice.” 

“Me?” she queried, perplexed. 

“You sized her up, from the start,” 
he answered. “I see that now. You 
knew what she was. You knew she was 
fooling me. And because you were 
square and clean, it riled you. And 
that made you snippy to her. And I, 
like the chucklehead I was—lI thought 
you were sore on her because she was 
young and pretty and a success. And I 
told you so. I told you so in a rotten 
way. And vou stood for it, without de- 
fending yourself. I judged you wrong, 
and you let me do it. That’s what I had 
toa say to you to-day—to tell you I un- 
derstand all about it now and that I’m 
ashamed of myself. Not that that does 
any good! But you’ve got a right to 
know. Will you—will you try to for- 
get it, Viva?” 
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“Please don’t speak so!” she entreated, 
keenly pained at his abasement. “Any 
other man would have thought and 
spoken just as you did—and even more 
brutally. You couldn’t know. I un- 
derstood that, all along, and I wasn’t 
angry or offended. Honestly, I wasn’t. 
I was only horribly sorry for you. And 
I wanted to help you.” 

“But why didn’t you, then?” he asked, 
struck by a new thought. ‘Why didn’t 
you help me, Viva? Was it fair—was 
it friendly—to let me go ahead with my 
eyes shut?” 

“T couldn’t have opened them,” she 
told him. ‘What had I to go on but 
silly feminine intuition? I had no proof. 
And if I’d told you what I suspected, 
you wouldn’t have believed me. You 
know you wouldn’t. You'd have thought 
even more that I was envious of younger 
and prettier—” 

“No!” he denied vehemently, though 
in his heart he knew she was right. 

“Besides,” she continued, ‘I couldn’t 
do it, on my own account. I don’t quite 
know why. But I couldn’t. I’m afraid 
I’m unwomanly—as you once said I 
was. I can’t—” 

“Viva!” he protested in sharp self- 
loathing. 

“T can’t do or say any of the little 
feminine things to set a man against 
another woman,” she went on. “I can’t 
make it seem honest. I’m afraid I’m more 
like a man, that way. I came down here 
to-day because it was I who uncon- 
sciously got you into all this mess. And 
it was only fair that I should come and 
say how sorry I am and to ask leave to 
help get you out of it, if Ican. Is there 
anything I can do, Magnus! If there 
i” 

“You can forget how rotten I’ve been 
to you,” he said, “and you can try to 
think a bit kindly of me. There wont 
be much competition, along Broadway. 
in that last part. That’s all you can do. 
And I'll feel a whole lot better if you'll 
promise to do it.” 

“That favor was granted long before 
it was asked,” said Viva. “And if ever 
you are lonely or unhappy, and if I can 
cheer you up at all, wont you come to 
see me? Please do.” 

“Thanks,” he said. “And when I 


can, I'll do it. You’ve gotten to mean 
a good deal to me this past few months, 
Viva—more’n I realized till now. Your 
flat’s the only home I’ve been in since 
I grew up. I didn’t know business 
women could make a real home, till I 
saw yours. And once I blabbed to you 
about a home, thinking you wouldn’t 
hardly know what the word meant. And 
all the time you had one that you’d made 
yourself. 

“Lord, what a blind, blundering fool 
I’ve made of myself!” he railed on. “I 
knocked business women. And _ the 
only square, sweet girl I’ve ever met 
was a business woman. I whined for 
an innocent, unsophisticated girl. And 
the only one of those I ever met turned 
out to be—well, Maida Standish. I 
guess they don’t make ’em any fool- 
isher’n I am. Foolishness isn’t on the 
free list. And I’m sure paying market 
rates for mine. I’m not speaking about 
the fifty thousand I’ve dropped, or the 
reputation this fake play has given me. 
I mean the smashing of all my dandy 
air-castles and—” 

“There never yet was an air-castle,” 
she said oracularly, ‘that hadn’t its du- 
plicate on solid earth—if only we have 
the patience and wit to keep on looking 
for it. That is true, Magnus. And you 
must believe it. When you were a boy, 
Broadway was your air-castle. You 
kept on till you found the reality. Then 
you longed for love and for a woman 
who would make you happy, and for a 
home. And—” 

“And I found—Maida Standish!” 
was the involuntary interruption that 
sprang to his lips. 


Bur he choked it back unspoken as 
‘iva continued : 

“And you will find them all, if only 
you will have the patience to wait and 
if you will be strong enough not to let 
this one miserable failure kill your ideals 
and your hope. And I believe you will 
be strong enough, Magnus. She is wait- 
ing for you somewhere—this woman 
who will make up to you for what you 
have lost. I give you my word for 
that. And Magnus, all this hasn’t been 
dead loss !” 

“What do you mean?” 

















“You have lost what never existed— 
that is all. In return you have gained 
what can never be taken away from you. 
You are no more the rough, flashy Mag- 
nus Braith of three months ago than— 
than a thoroughbred racer is like a trick 
pony. Maida has changed you more 
than you realize. Your infatuation for 
her has brought out the real man—the 
fine, strong, clean man that was under- 
neath.» «+. And I’ll—perhaps I can 
help you find the—the woman you have 
been looking for. She’s waiting for you, 
you know, always waiting—always look- 
ing forward to the day that will bring 
you to her. That is the Gospe] truth. 
I’m not just saying it to comfort you. 
Good-by, Magnus.” 

She was gone. And as he turned to 
the day’s work, Braith was amazed and 
a little self-reproachful to find she had 
somehow contrived to awaken him from 
his dead apathy and to give him courage 
to face the day. 

He wondered, vastly, at this phenom- 
enon. An hour ago, all his life had 
seemed to lie behind him. He still felt 
stricken and dazed. But he was alive 


once more—alive and ready to meet the 
hard future, instead of brooding tor- 
turedly over the worthless past. 


THE WHITE WAY 


THE END 
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Yes, he would keep his word. He 
would go to see Viva. It was the only 
glint of light in the loneliness that lay 
ahead. She was a good friend, a good 
pal. 


cy day six months later Braith said 
to Viva quite suddenly, quite 
abruptly, as they sat in her little living- 
room : 

“You've made good on that prophecy 
of yours, Viva. I’ve found the woman 
who could make me happy! But—but 
that’s all the good it’s liable to do me, 
unless—unless—” 

Thus far had his abrupt start carried 
him. And here, all at once, his hard- 
spurred courage deserted him. 

“Unless—” he repeated nervously. 

“Unless?” she echoed, smiling up at 
him from under her level brows. 

“Unless,” he went on stammering, 
“unless—oh, Viva, ¢e// me whether the 
woman who could make me happy is go- 
ing to bother herself to do it! Tell 
me!” 

“She has been bothering herself about 
you for almost a year now,” Viva an- 
swered very softly. “And I’m afraid it’s 
grown to be a life-habit—a glorious 
life-habit, my sweetheart.” 
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a brown-paper parcel which 
Mr. Raphael Venne Higgs, 
actor of the old—and only—-school, 
picked up in the early morning at the 





T i talisman was contained in 











entrance to a subway station. He car- 
ried it about with him for one whole 
day, and the miracles it influenced would 
have made Circe feel that she belonged 
to a very fourth-rate family of con- 
jurers. For one whole night he slept 
in the same room with the thing, and on 
the morrow he asked of it a question 


which, it is very probable, answered 
itself. 

Mr. Higgs was elderly ; he had lived. 
He had joyed in the thunderous applause 
of sixpenny “gods” when after triumph- 
ing over villainy he had strode full 
into the limelight’s beam for his meed 
of praise; he had felt the glorious thrill 
of independence when it was given to 
him to be able to refuse a contract; he 
had been pointed out in the street—he 
had heard the silvered music: ‘That’s 
‘im!’ He had strutted the boards and 
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the clubs with all the splendor and 
vanity of a cock pheasant. And—he had 
suffered so distressingly from the pangs 
of hunger that he had cleansed the back- 
bone of a herring until it shimmered like 
a piece of ivory fretwork. 

Mr. Higgs was unmarried. In the 
days of his affluence, women were be- 
neath him; in the hour of his trial, they 
were far above him. He occupied one 
small room in a boarding-house on the 
south side of the river. He subsisted 
on the charity and forbearance of the 
landlady and whatever might fall to 
him during the day as the result of 
“ear-biting,” or telling the tale, Every 
morning, at nine-fifteen, he was to be 
found in the neighborhood of Maiden 
Lane—that is, if anyone wanted to find 
him. He passed musingly and reminis- 
cently from one outpost of the theater to 
another until midnight ; then, the earth- 
enware mugs being empty, he walked 
home—he always walked, because it was 
the only chance he had of thinking out 
an excuse for the morning, when Mrs. 
Hopejoy made her usual request for 
“something to be going on with.” 

Mr. Higgs meandered the streets un- 
til he found himself contemplating the 
queue outside a theater. A banjoist, 
with blackened face, had just collected 
a tribute to art, and Mr. Higgs, flushed 
with a new idea, leaped into the vacancy. 
He recited King Henry V’s speech to 
his troops before Agincourt, threw his 
very soul into the rendering, dodged a 
banana-skin that hurtled out of the semi- 
darkness—and received five shillings 
from a grateful pickpocket who had been 
“working” the queue. 


T was after midnight when Mr. Higgs 
reached his lodgings. The five shill- 
ings was intact, although temptation had 
been hard to resist. Somehow the idea 
that he was possessed of capital conveyed 
to him a beautiful sense of security. He 
slept well. 

At seven o’clock the next morning he 
reached out to press the imaginary bell 
for the imaginary early cup of tea, with- 
drew it and smiled sadly at the cracks 
in the ceiling. He enjoyed a little day- 
dreaming—a few reflections on the 
chances he had ignored as a young man. 
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Then he dressed leisurely, shaved with 
meticulous care before a scrap of plate- 
glass picked up after an accident and 
backed with cardboard, smoothed down 
the furrows in the old silk hat and— 
bowed a courtly “Good morning” to Mrs. 
Hopejoy, who appeared in the doorway. 

“Let’s see. How do we stand, Mr. 
Higgs?” 

“My dear Mrs. Hopejoy, believe me, 
the matter has not escaped my memory.” 

“T can do with the room, you know.” 

“Alas, I cannot, dear lady.” 

“I’m a hard-working woman—” 

“You are a symbol of nobleness.” 

“T see that—that you’ve chalked up 
on the breakfast-board what you'd like 
this morning.” Her lips showed that 
she was not without a sense of humor. 

“Ah, yes. Purely a matter of form.” 

“Deviled kidneys?” 

“Time was, dear lady, when my 
tastes were less coarse.” 

She stroked her corrugated chin with 
finger and thumb and eyed him wonder- 
ingly. 

“Beats me, how you get over me. Two 
months owing—yet here you are.” 

He smoothed his hat for the fiftieth 
time since rising. “It is your unswerving 
faith in me that bids me hold up my 
head,” he said. 

“T should like a little on account, Mr. 
Higgs.” 

He almost betrayed his wealth, but 
sr hand traveled no farther than the 

ip. 

“Dear lady,” he said, “I promise you 
that you shall have something on account 
this time to-morrow. On my honor as 
a gentleman and an artist!” He 
straightened himself proudly, for there 
was a softened expression in her eyes. 
“There is a tang in the air that inspirits 
me this blessed morn.” 

“There aint no deviled kidneys,” she 
warned him. 

He dismissed her grandiloquently. 

“To-morrow at this hour,” he said. 


E left the house at nine. He would 
have gone without bréakfast if, in 
his gentle submission to the hardness of 
the times, he hadn’t recalled to- Mrs. 
Hopejoy’s mind a vision of her dead 
husband and thereby stirred her gen- 
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erosity. As he walked along, he turned 
over in his mind one or two ideas that 
an agent might feel disposed to buy. 
The one great difficulty of getting into 
the office of an agent was his lack of a 
convincing wardrobe. 

It was a cold, snappy morning, and 
his short-sleeved lounge-coat made him 
look colder than he felt. It was at the 
entrance to the Hampstead “tube” sta- 
tion that he saw the parcel lying on the 
pavement. The moment he touched it, 
he was conscious of a new interest in 
life. His blood flowed with something 
of the old vigor; ideas that had merely 
“sludged” through his mind began in- 
stantly to sparkle and scintillate. He 
felt younger, less afraid of the whirl and 
indifference of the world. The parcel 
was fairly large, but not weighty. There 
was a label attached to the string, and 
on the label an address: “Geoffrey 
Cliff, Mitre Villa, Cheshire Road.” 

It meant half an hour’s sharp walk, 
but the name seemed to cry out to Mr. 
Higgs: “Here is your chance. This 
gentleman may have never had his ear 
bitten, and your honesty in returning his 
property cannot fail to impress him.” 

He found Mitre Villa, but to his 
amazement it was empty. No, there was 
a caretaker in the place—an evil-faced 
person with a long, thin neck that was 
deeply lined with care—or because of 
the want of it. He opened the door 
only a few inches and spoke first: 

“If you ’aven’t got an order to look 
over the place, you can’t come in. An’ 
if you’re wise, you wont ask for an order. 
Buryin’ ground—that’s what I call it. 
Been up all night wrestlin’ with a rat.” 

Mr. Higgs merely bowed. The door 
closed with a vicious clash. There was 
silence in the drive. 

The parcel might be opened. 
not? 

Around the corner, Mr. Higgs untied 
the string. There was joyous expectancy 
in his eyes. 

It was an overcoat! A smartly cut 
overcoat of Melton cloth, and the collar 
was of handsome Astrakhan. Mr. 
Higgs donned the garment; it fitted him 
perfectly—he might have been poured 
into it. And in one pocket was a pair 
of kid gloves. 


Why 
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THE apotheosis of Raphael Venne 

Higgs began. A shop-window pro- 
vided him with a reflection that touched 
all that was vain in his heart. He 
walked with a step that sang of youth 
and enterprise ; the silk hat sat upon his 
head with a dignity that belonged to a 
bank. 

Instinct, or habit, led him in the direc- 
tion of Maiden Lane. Some one, behind 
him, exclaimed: 

“My dear Raphael !” 

“Dear laddie,” said he before he had 
turned completely round. 

It was an agent, Trunkil—an agent 
who had delicately hinted that Mr. 
Higgs might have a chance of picking 
up a dollar as one of the crowd in the 
“pictures.” 

“Funny that I should run up against 
you,” said Trunkil cheerily. “I was 
going to write to you to-night, but the 
address escaped me Going to 
have one?” 

Mr. Higgs had transferred his five 
shillings to the ticket-pocket of the over- 
coat, and while feeling for a match, his 
fingers had jingled the coins. 

“Sure!” said he. 

They passed into Tooley’s Bar, where 
many a time and oft, Raphael had bitten 
ears until the taste of blood was heavy 
on his lips. 

“Amazing coincidence, I call it,” said 
Trunkil. He ordered the drinks, and 
they moved to a small round table. “I 
always said that given the right oppor- 
tunity, you would get there.” 

Mr. Higgs inclined his head a few 
inches. His brain was working at 
lightning speed. 

“How’s_ business?’ 
ruptly. 

“Extraordinary,” said Trunkil. “Mind 
you, I’m ready to confess that I know 
which side of the profession holds the 
money—the business side.” 

Mr. Higgs smiled knowingly. 

“T too have discovered that,” he said 
significantly. 

“Ah!” Mr. Trunkil jumped to the 
conclusion at which the new Mr. Higgs 
would have him jump. 

An actor of yesterday sauntered in and 
cast about him for a likely friend. He 
caught sight of Mr. Higgs, started, 


’ 


he inquired ab- 
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murmured “Good morning’ and went ments by ticking them off on aR 
into an adjoining room. imaginary diary. : 
“That’s the worst of coming into this “Just five,” he said. id 







place,” said Mr. Trunkil, ‘“—always 
somebody on the cadge. Have you five HEY went across the road to Trun- 
minutes to spare?’ kil’s office; a secretary placed a 






Mr. Higgs recalled all his engage- decanter and biscuits at their elbows and 
left them to them- 

Mi) © selves. 

Mh “T suppose you're 

i” €=6©out to do business?” 

| said Trunkil tenta- 
tively. 

Mr. Higgs shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Depends,” said he 
cautiously. 

“How’s the time?” 

Trunkil nearly had 
him. If Mr. Higgs 
had unbuttoned the 
overcoat and betrayed 
the shabby thing that 
lay beneath, he would 
not have touched the 
decanter and biscuits. 
A church-clock chimed 
the hour. He breathed 
freely. “Malachi was 
coming in to see me at 
eleven.” 

Malachi was one of 
the “big” comedians 
of the day. 

Mr. Higgs said 
“Oh,” in a casual way 
and helped himself. 

‘*Between our- 

selves,’—Trunkil low- 
ered his voice,—‘“he 
isn’t satisfied. They’re 
paying him seventy- 
five pounds a week in 
the ‘Pepper Cruet’ 
revue, and I know a 
man who’s ready to 
spring two hundred.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. 

Higgs, trying feebly to 
vary the “Oh!” 

“Man named 
Pusey— 
stock- 
broker. Do 
‘you know 
him ?” 






















































“TI should like a little on 
eccount, Mr. Higgs.” He 
almost betrayed his wealth, 
but his hand traveled no 
farther than his hip. 
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Mr. Higgs flourished his hand to sug- 
gest that he knew so many stockbrokers 
that, probably, there was a Pusey among 
them. 

“He’s a gay boy. Heaps of money, 
with only one idea of how to spend it. 
He wants to run a revue of his own, and 
he’s game to put up fifteen thousand 
pounds.” 

Mr. Higgs reached for another biscuit 
and munched it with the disinterested 
air of a multimillionaire who has heard 
that a prize rabbit is going cheap. 

“Unfortunately for me,” said Trunkil, 
“T don’t happen to please him; but— 
but you might be able to work the 
business.” 

And still Mr. Higgs kept his head. 

“I have so many irons in the fire just 
now—” he began. 

“T’ve figured it out,” said Trunkil 
hastily, “and I should say that there’d 
be eight thousand, at least, to split up.” 

If he had said eighty thousand, it 
wouldn’t have prevented Mr. Higgs 
from helping himself to another biscuit. 
The thousands were purely speculative, 
prospective, but the biscuits were real. 

“Now,”—Trunkil leaned toward his 
man,—‘I’m certain that I can get 
Malachi for the Pusey revue; he’s the 
only one we need worry about ; he could 
carry it on his shoulders. I can offer 
him the two hundred, guarantee twenty 
weeks—and we should ‘touch’ to the ex- 
tent of ten per cent.” 

“And of course,” said Mr. Higgs 
thoughtfully, “there would be a similar 
percentage, as commission, on the 
salaries of the smaller fry?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And you and I share commission ?” 

“T’ll give you a written statement to 
that effect if you wish it.” 

“As between gentlemen—” said Mr. 
Higgs, with lofty: disdain, feeling that 
it would be more convincing than to 
insist on the vulgarity of pen and ink. 

Mr. Trunkil leaned back, well 
satisfied. 

“You’re looking uncommonly well, 
Mr. Higgs,” he remarked as he eyed 
the Melton coat. 

“Ah!” 

“They tell me that there’s a flood of 
money in the country just now.” 
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‘Ah !”—with a quiet smile and a wink. 

“Pictures ?” 

Mr. Higgs thought for a moment; 
then: 

“There is money in pictures, Trunkil, 
if you seize your opportunity.” 

And Trunkil said “Ah!” in turn. To 
himself he whispered that he had solved 
the secret of Mr. Higg’s affluence, with- 
out being unduly inquisitive. 


ERE the comedian Malachi came in. 

He came boisterously, striking at 

the paneling of the corridor with a cane, 

but he began to apologize the moment 

his eyes rested on the Melton coat and 
the kid gloves. 

“This is Mr. Raphael Venne Higgs, 
Sam,” said Trunkil quickly; and in a 
whisper—‘“ Pictures !” 

Malachi pursed his lips and lifted his 
eyebrows. He was charmed to meet Mr. 
Higgs. 

“Nice, crisp weather, sir.” 

“Very crisp,” said Mr. Higgs. 

“Just had a great week-end with the 
pheasants.” 

“Ah ig 

“Bought a decent little shoot. If you 
should find yourself at a loose end—" 

“Nothing would give me_ greater 
pleasure.” 

“Good! How about the tenth? I'll 
send my car along for you—save the 
trouble of bringing yours.” 

Mr. Higgs accepted the invitation. 
He was nerving himself to accept any- 
thing; the pity of it was that only the 
biscuits were really tangible. 

Trunkil switched round to business. 

“Now, Malachi, what about fixing up 
this contract?” 

“I’m in your hands, gentlemen. If 
you can get me two hundred, I’m ready 
to transfer my business to you.” 

“At ten per cent—twenty 
guaranteed ?”’ said Malachi. 

Mr. Higgs said nothing. He was 
thinking of what he might be able to 
buy with his share of two hundred 
pounds. 

“Sure,” said Malachi, helping himself 
to a cigar from Trunkil’s box. “I’m 
dead keen on getting into’ a revue, but 
it has to be some show. And I’ve got to 
be the show. Get me?” 


weeks 
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“Quite,” said Trunkil. 
“There’s fifteen thousand be- 
hind this proposition, I may 
tell you.” 

“Ah!” said Malachi—he 
was entitled to one. ‘Fixed 
on a theater?” 

“Not yet,” said Trunkil, 
“but there'll be no difficulty 
about that.” 


[PALACHI glanced quickly 
at Mr. Higgs, but there 
was no understanding between 
them. Mr. Trunkil went into 
the next room to draft out the 
comedian’s contract. He re- 
turned suspiciously early. The 
comedian signed, and said 
familiarly: ‘There you are, 
you bandit. Now I’m going 
to make you stand lunch.” 

Trunkil was so affable about 
the proposition that both Higgs 
and the comedian might have 
been pardoned for — won- 
dering. 

They lunched at the Bel- 
vedere. It was fiendishly 
stuffy in the grill-room, but 
Mr. Higgs swore most 
solemnly that he shivered. H 
He was rude to the third 
waiter who offered to help him 
off with the overcoat. 

Trunkil left the other two 
sipping their coffee, took a cab 
to the Speed-up Vaudeville 
agency and sold the Malachi 
contract for a hundred and fifty 
pounds. That is, the Speed-up 
people, satisfied that Trunkil 
was handling a genuine propo- 
sition, paid down a hundred 
and fifty and took the chance 
of collecting four hundred 
from Malachi. 

Over the coffee, Malachi took 
Mr. Higgs into his confidence. 

“Do you think 
there’s an open- 
ing for me in the ay Rn 
picture-business ?” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” 
said Mr. Higgs. 

“TI fancy myself a bit in that 











Heopenedthedoor line,” Malachi con- 
ay : a inches fessed. “If you should 
and spoke first: : ; 
“If you ‘aven’t got be producing anything 
anordertolookover shortly, I’d take it as a 
the place, youcan’t great favor if you'd 
rine any os if give me half a chance.” 
vont wk foranor. “I'll think about it,” 
der. Buryin’ ground said Mr. Higgs. 
—that’s what Teall = A pause, while Mr. 
Malachi lighted a 
fresh cigarette. 
“Trunkil was in a 
mighty hurry.” 
“He is a busy man,” 
Mr. Higgs suggested. 
“Trifle too busy to 
please me,” said Malachi. 
“You ought to have a 
pair of eyes at the back 
of your head if you 
mean to watch Trunky. 
What theater has he in 
mind?” 
“T haven’t the slight- 
est idea,’ said Mr. 
Higgs. 
Malachi hesitated. 
Then: “Forgive the 
rudeness, but are you 
the gentleman who’s 
putting up the fifteen 
thousand ?” 
“Really,” said Mr. 
Higgs, ‘that is a ques- 
tion I’m not at liberty 
to answer 
No,”’ — as 
comedian began 
to frown, — “I 
cannot truthfully 
say that I am find- 
ing the money.” 
“Because,” said Mala- 
chi, “there is only one the- 
ater that’s likely to be va- 
cant during the next 
twelve months—the 
Venus.. Your backer— 
whoever he is—ought 
to be on the spot.” 
“It’s very good of 
you to mention it,” 
said Mr. Higgs hazily 
—the Grand Marnier 
was lulling him like a mother 
her babe. “I must talk to Trunkil.” 
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Malachi said: “Bah! Why drag him 
in? He wouldn't consider you if he 
had this information. Why not lease 
the theater yourself ?” 

Mr. Higgs almost unbuttoned his coat 
at the audacity of the suggestion. 
Faintly, very faintly, he heard above the 
bustle and chatter of the grill-room, the 
thin, razor-edged voice of Mrs. Hope- 
joy: “Something on account, Mr. 
Higgs—if you please.” 

“Lease the theater 
Malachi?” 

“Sure! If you don’t feel that you 
ought to risk the whole of the money 
‘ (you needn’t have any doubt about the 
success of the show; /’// see to that), 
you could buy an option and slip round 
to any friend of yours who might care to 
come in. It’s the chance of a century.” 

“‘Lease—lease—you said lease the the- 
ater myself ?” 

“That’s it. Do it quietly. Then 
when Trunky brings his backer along, 
you can make your own terms. See! 
They'll be bound to take the place, be- 
cause it’s the only one going, and in my 
contract there is a clause which fixes the 
date of the first night. I'll see to it, 
that they get ahead with the rehearsals, 
and if I insist that there is a theater to 
be rented, they’ll have no option but to 
go on with the work. I’ve got a little 
business in my head, Mr. Higgs.” 

“T think you’re a wonder.” 

“Of course, you and I could come to 
an arrangement?” 

“Splitting the profit?” 

“That’s the way to talk. I’m glad 
you’re not the backer. We ought to 
make a couple of thousand each if we 
work the cards properly.” 

Mr. Higgs closed his eyes and mur- 
mured dreamily: 

“Yes, deviled kidneys, Mrs. Hopejoy, 
and I’ll have lunch in bed.” 

Malachi aroused him. ‘We ought to 
move quickly. Why not run around to 
the theater. Spendman, the chairman 
of the company, is certain to be there.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Higgs, in a far- 
away voice, ““—no time like the present. 
Besides, I believe—believe that I’m go- 
ing to India next month to—to look over 
a rajah’s palace that’s taken my fancy.” 
It was just as real to him then. 


myself, Mr. 
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MALAcsi paid the bill. Mr: Higgs, 

who. had recited in the gutter less 
than fifty yards from the hotel only a 
short while before, submitted impatiently 
to the waiter’s attentions with the coat- 
brush, then hurried out after Mr. Mala- 
chi. They drove to the Venus Theater. 
They had to wait a few moments in the 
vestibule, but no fewer than six members 
of the profession were able, in that time, 
to have a word with Mr. Raphael Venne 
Higgs. They had heard (from Trunkil, 
of course) that Mr. Higgs was about to 
produce something positively new in 
revues. If he.could find them a 
place— 

Then word was brought that Mr. 
Spendman would see Mr. Higgs at once, 
and was extremely sorry that they should 
have been kept waiting. 

They were conducted along a carpeted 
corridor to the chairman’s room. They 
were ushered in with lordly dignity ; and 
Mr. Spendman—a benign vision of 
white linen and Bond Street tailoring 
enshrouded by a faint blue cloud of 
priceless cigar smoke—came gracefully 
forward to receive them. 

“My dear Mr. Higgs! Allow me—”’ 

“Thank you—thank you. I’ll keep it 
on,” said Mr. Higgs, fingering the but- 
tons to make certain that they were 
holding. 

The cigar-box was tendered. Mr. 
Higgs smoked his weed with unseemly 
haste, and he sniffed at the aroma as if 
he were bound to wake up presently. 

“How is your line of business, Mr. 
Higgs?” asked Spendman, holding his 
cigar away from him as if he had bor- 
rowed it and wished he hadn’t. 

“So-so,” said Mr. Higgs gravely. 

Spendman laughed. “You picture 
people are never satisfied with less than 
twenty-five per cent.” 

Higgs began to wonder how “pic- 
tures” had come to be painted on him, as 
it were. 

Mr. Spendman decided that the cigar 
was a bad one; he threw it away and 
rubbed his palms together. 

“Well, gentlemen, are we here to talk 
business ?”” 

“Sure,” said Malachi. 
you asking for an option on 
Venus?” 


“What are 
the 
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“Never mind the option,” said Mr. 
Spendman. “The rent is three hundred 
a week.” 

Mr. Higgs said, with a yawn, “So 
and turned to smile at the vision of Mrs. 
Hopejoy. 

“What’s the best you’ve played to?” 
asked Malachi. 

“Two thousand five hundred on the 
week—it was a good emotional drama. 
An up-to-date, sparkling revue would 
play to capacity—say three thousand 
pounds,” 

“Yes,” whispered Mr. Higgs, softly 
and to himself, “deviled kidneys, Mrs. 
Hopejoy.” 

Mr. Malachi glanced interrogatively 
at Mr.. Higgs. 

“Only three hundred a week,” he said 
persuasively. 

“For twenty weeks,” murmured Mr. 
Higgs. “Exactly six thousand pounds.” 

“Your takings should total fifty 
thousand,” said Malachi. 

“So!” said Mr. Higgs dreamily. 
Then: “I'd like an option till—” 

“Eleven o’clock to-night,’ said Mr. 
Spendman briskly. ‘“Couldn’t possibly 
extend it a minute after that hour. I'll 
be frank’ with you, Mr. Higgs.” He 
shuffled a bundle of letters. “Marga- 
troyd, of the Regent’s Circuit, has 
offered me a hundred and twenty for a 
two days’ option, but I don’t like the 
man. He meets me here in this office, 
at eleven o’clock to-night. I shall close 
with him, failing any other offer.” 


? 


SECRETARY came in to inform 

Mr. Spendman that he was required 
on the telephone in the next room. 
Malachi took the opportunity to say to 
Mr. Higgs: 

“An absolute gift. Click at a couple 
of hundred for the option.” 

“Dear laddie,” said Mr. Higgs in a 
drowsy tone, “you’re making me spend 
a dreadful lot of money.” 

“Pooh!” replied Malachi. ‘“There’s 
no such thing as money; it’s all-nod, if 
you know your business. Get the option 
and then snaffle your backer—he’ll guar- 
antee the money for the rent, but we 
shall be taking three thousand a week.” 

Mr. Higgs was overcome by an irre- 
sistible impulse. He walked across to 
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Mr. Spendman’s desk and deliberately 
purloined a handful of cigars. Strange 
are the workings of the human mind. 
In spite of the amazing sequence of leaps 
toward success which he had made dur- 
ing the day, he remembered a bald- 
headed old gentleman, resident in Mrs. 


_ Hopejoy’s boarding-house, who might 


be inveigled into having his ear well and 
truly bitten if a first-class brand of 
cigar were thrust upon him. 

Mr. Spendman returned. 

“Sorry, gentlemen,” he said, “but, per- 
haps, the interruption has given you an 
opportunity to discuss the matter.” 

“T can offer you two hundred for the 
option,” said Mr. Higgs. 

“Till eleven o’clock to-night?” 

“Tt’s cutting it rather fine, but—” 

“Yes,” said Malachi. 

“Right,” Mr. Spendman said as he 
stretched out his hand toward Mr. 
Higgs. “I wish you every success in 
your new venture, sir.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Higgs, and began 
to undo one button of the overcoat in 
order to breathe more freely. 

Mr. Spendman waved a hand dep- 
recatingly. 

“Never mind the check, Mr. Higgs,” 
he said lightly. ‘To-morrow will do. 
Or you may settle at eleven to-night if 
you feel so disposed. I’m dining at 
seven to-night. I wonder if you would 
do me the honor?” 

Mr. Higgs almost said “Yes,” but he 
had to decline; he could lunch in an 
overcoat, but he might as well think of 
bathing in one as dining that way. He 
and Malachi went out into the open air. 
The comedian was beside himself with 
joy; Mr. Higgs was strangely silent. 
They parted at the door of the theater, 
promising to meet again at ten-forty- 
five. 

“I suppose,” said Mr. Malachi, 
“you'll make it your business to see your 
backer.” He added slyly: “I have an 
idea his name is Mr. Higgs.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Higgs 
twentieth time that day. 


for the 


Fase Raphael Venne looked up 


and down the street. This was a 
new world and a strange, into which he 
had been reborn. For a fleeting second 
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he allowed himself to enumerate the 
happenings of that eventful day. Many 
long years seemed to have passed since 
he promised Mrs. Hopejoy, on his word 
of honor, that she should have something 
on account before she was twenty-four 
hours older. He had lunched well, 
tasted of good wine, smoked good 
cigars ; he was to share in a commission 
of four hundred pounds on the salary 
of a top-line artist; he had bought an 
option on the lease of a principal West 
End theater; and he was to produce a 
revue calculated to bring in three thou- 
sand pounds a week! 

For two hours Mr. Higgs walked the 
streets, hoping that something like order 
and calm would be restored to a mind 
imperiled by chaos. At seven in the 
evening he found himself in the neigh- 
borhood of Maiden Lane. The lights 
of Tooley’s called to him as if to acclaim 
his genius. He entered. There was a 
large company present, and with mur- 
murs of admiration they gathered round 
to render homage. They fawned upon 
him like sickly lovers at the feet of 
Penelope; they drew comparisons be- 
tween him and all the managers of their 
time ; they hailed him as the messiah of 
art; they féted him; they fought with 
each other for the privilege of filling 
his glass; when he opened his lips to 
speak,—to ask for more air,—they 
opened theirs in readiness to shriek with 
merriment at his wit. Eight—nine— 
ten o’clock! 

A stand-up supper had been called for 
and eaten. Half a dozen paid for it. 
Speeches were given, all of them 
couched in unctuous phraseology. Mr. 
Raphael Venne Higgs, “one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, exponent of 
the legitimate drama” had come back 
to his people after years of retirement, 
and was destined to raise the lamp of 
art so high to the heavens that the whole 
world would be illumined. 

Mr. Higgs replied. He had become 
very shaky on his legs and had lost con- 
siderable physical strength through his 
exertions in fighting off those who sought 
to relieve him of his overcoat. He began 
by boldly contemning revue as “a sala- 
cious usurper of the throne of dramatic 
art.” He denounced all agents as back- 
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street bandits and top-floor thugs who 
preyed upon impoverished actors and 
moneyed idiots fascinated by the foot- 
lights. He passed, by easy stages, to 
his own position in the theatrical world 
and engaged fully nine tenths of those 
present at salaries which would have 
required a thousand princely backers 
to maintain. He finished by bursting 
into tears, and declaring that he was a 
direct descendant of the great Wolsey, 
he insisted on climbing on the table and 
reciting the farewell speech of the Car- 
dinal to his servant Cromwell. He had 
reached the line, “Then, if thou fallest, 
Cromwell, thou fallest a _ blessed 
martyr,” when the shrill, unpoetic voice 
of Herbert the barman called: 

“Time, gentlemen. Please!” 

Mr. Higgs halted, looked down at 
the strained faces of the sycophants, and 
echoed: “Time!” 

“Eleven o’clock,” said Herbert from 
the doorway ; then he turned to bar the 
entrance of some one who had leaped 
out of a cab and was demanding 
admittance. 

There followed an exciting scuffle: 

“You know me, Herbert! I’m Mala- 
chi.” 

“T know my duty, sir.” 

“I’m looking for Higgs—Mr. Raph- 
ael Higgs.” 

“They’re all coming out, sir. 
can see him in a minute.” 

“Then he is here?” 

“And we know it, sir.” 


You 


IGGS recovered some of his old 

strength; he made his way to the 
door. Malachi grabbed him by the 
lapel of the overcoat. 

““Where’ve you been?” 

“Dear laddie—”’ Mr. Higgs patted 
the top of his old silk hat. 

“Do you know that it’s after eleven?” 

“Well, we’re leaving, laddie—leaving 
like gentlemen.” 

“But how about the option—on the 
Venus?” 

“Laddie—” 

“You were not there. The other peo- 
ple have grabbed it. We’re done. Have 
you seen your man, your backer?” 

“Man of the name of Pussy or Pusey. 
No, laddie, I—I left that part of the 
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business to Trunkil. 
good at business.” 

“Pusey! That’s it—Pusey. I’ve 
seen him. Trunkil has cleared out. 
Pusey’s furious and will have nothing 
to do with the production.” 

“Softly, laddie—softly ! 
what ?” 

“Cleared out! 
tract to another agency. 
America.” 

“Dear me!” 

“And you’re in the soup. You'll have 
to pay for that option.” 

“How distressing!” said Mr. Higgs, 
vacantly. 

“Distressing! You’ve let theusands 
slip through your fingers. Of course, 
I can well believe that you can afford it, 
but where do I come in?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Higgs—and he did 
deserve that one. 

Malachi drew his man away from the 
crowd that was hanging about him. He 
was livid. 

“If you had been there to time, 
Spendman would have extended the op- 
tion; but down came Pusey,—Heaven 
knows whence he came,—and when he 
heard that Trunkil had cleared—” 

“I’m dreadfully tired,” sighed Mr. 
Higgs. ‘Give me your card, and I'll 
call on you to-morrow.” 


Never was any 


Trunky’s— 


After selling my con- 
He’s gone to 


ne sces tried to shake Mr. Higgs 
into a brighter condition of mind. 
The overcoat was torn open; the ragged 
coat and vest beneath seemed to move 
into the limelight of a  street-lamp. 
Malachi looked, shook. his head in utter 
perplexity and then deliberately turned 
and walked away. 

Mr. Higgs took in a deep draught of 
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night air and thus refreshed, headed 
southward. Midnight was striking 
when he reached the sanctuary of Mrs. 
Hopejoy’s house. He managed to climb 
to his top back room without creating 
more noise than the overturning of an 
ornamental flowerpot on the landing. 
He crept into bed with the sigh of a 
tired but very happy schoolboy. It had 
been a great day, and he had enjoyed 
every minute of it. Sweet philosophy 
smoothed his brow. He slept so soundly 
that he never heard a sound until Mrs. 
Hopejoy called to him from the foot 
of the bed at eight o’clock the next 
morning. He opened his eyes and 
smiled. 

“T give you good morning, dear lady,” 
he said. 

“Yesterday,” said Mrs. Hopejoy 
coldly, ‘you gave me a promise.” 

He was thoughtful for a _ second. 
Then he reached to the match-pocket of 
the overcoat spread on the bed. 

“And thus I fulfill my promise,” he 
said gallantly, “there’s five shillings on 
account.” 

She looked down at the coat but ex- 
pressed no surprise at his acquisition. 
She said: 

“It may be my fancy, Mr. Higgs, but 
it smells as if you had put a hot pipe 
in the pocket and burned the lining.” 

He waved her out of the room, 
saying: 

“T am a most careful smoker, Mrs. 
Hopejoy.” 

When she was gone, he drew the over- 
coat up to him. 

“Strange!” he sighed. “Strange how 
all the world fell a victim to your guile. 
I wonder who the devil left you lying on 
that pavement?” 
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CHAPTER I 





On THE EDGE OF THE Woop 
HEN .the enormous, rose-gold 
W ball of. the declining sun bal- 

anced itself on the edge of the 
western horizon, and the pale dove-blue 
of the sky seaward merged swiftly into 
a dull and ever deepening gray, Barhall, 
who had been quartering the wide ex- 
panse.of marshy “‘saltings” for the past 
two hours, called his dog, gave a last 
glance out to sea, and tucking his gun 
comfortably -in the crook of his arm, 
turned inland. 

“No more ducks for me on this coast 
for-a year or two,” he said aloud to him- 
self, striding quickly. over the lightly 
frozen sandy mud toward a little pine- 
wood a quarter of a mile inland. 

The slight breeze, blowing in coldly 
from the northeast, though it was no 
more than the beginning of winter, be- 
gan to rise, and Barhall turned up. the 
collar of his rough tweed shooting-coat. 

“In Africa I shall miss my winters,” 
he said, talking to himself and his dog, 
as those who are fond of lonely sport do. 
“I suppose there are wild fowl galore 
there, but it wont seem quite the same 
sort of sport shooting them 
Yes, I shall miss my winters,’’—his eyes 
sought the pine-wood, and his face shad- 
owed,—‘“‘and my summers and all.” 

A speck of white moved under the 
outer line of wind-ravaged and stunted 
trees, and Barhall quickened his pace, 
broke open his gun and removed the car- 
tridges as he went. 

“There’s an end to that for a time, 
Bill,” he said to the retriever that ran 
beside him. The dog looked up, wag- 
ging his tail doubtfully, as though not 
quite sure that he understood. There 
was little his master told him which he 

















did not follow, but a two- or three-years’ 
absence in Africa was not within his 
range of understanding. 


Yip va came in the early twilight to 
the road, crossed it, passed a stile on 
the other side and hurried across a stark 
pasture to the girl who stood in the 
shadows at the edge of the wood. 

“Aren’t you early, Isabel? Or am I 
late?” asked Barhall, and kissed her. 

“T am early, Jack. I was free earlier 
than I expected, and I came to wait here 
rather than indoors.” 

“That’s splendid, dear—every min- 
ute counts now.” His arm was round 
her, and he was looking down at her 
with extraordinary pride and affection. 
And he had reason. For she was his, 
and she was very lovely, slender, fair 
and delicate, ethereal almost. She was 
one who had grown to beauty in a place 
of wide spaces and great clean winds, as 
some sweet moorland bloom or a pale 
windflower swaying upon a high cliff 
may grow to loveliness. 

There was a coolness and translucency 
investing her; she was clear with the 
pure silvery brilliance of a new moon, 
but the delicate tint of rose upon her 
cheeks gave her the warmth that made 
her adorable. Her eyes were blue as the 
sea, and there shone in them the tran- 
sient magic that dwells, all too briefly, in 
the eyes of every girl—the shy and 
faintly startled wonder of one who is far 
enough from childhood to glimpse the 
meaning of womanhood and to be 
thrilled: and afraid and glad and con- 
fusedly happy at the kaleidoscopic life 
she glimpses. 

“Oh, Isabel,” he said suddenly, “I 
don’t want to go.” 

“T shall think of you all the time,” 
she said, ‘and you will think of me out 
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here in the wind and the sound of the 
sea and the crying of the sea gulls, never 
seeing anyone else. That will help you, 
Jack—wont it help you to know that? 
And I shall be happy too, thinking of 
you.” 

But there was a tremor in her voice, 
and her eyes never looked away from his. 

Barhall did not answer for a moment. 
His eyes had grown blank and absent, 
and his strong good-looking face had 
changed subtly,—hardened,—so that he 
seemed suddenly older and harsher. 

“You know, Isabel, I never wanted to 
go with this expedition,” he said sul- 
lenly. ‘‘It’s not my line at all, and there 
is nothing in it for me—no glory, no 
profit. And if there were, I don’t want 
it. Any glory I want I will get as a 
painter, and profit too. It’s Paris I 
ought to be bound for—not some 
wretched jungle in North Africa. Good 
Lord! Who ever heard of a person 
whose one idea is to paint decently, 
wasting two years learning how to hunt 
for minerals and bribe savages for con- 
cessions !”” 


GHE put a white finger gently on his 


lips., She knew, none better, the 
queer, latent strain of savage obstinacy 
in him that sometimes asserted itself ; 
and everyone knew of the same strain in 
that grim, bristling old man, Sir Henry 
Barhall, his father. Privately, she be- 
lieved it was quite wrong, quite unwise, 
even a little tyrannous, to set a son who 
promised to become a fine, if not really 
great, painter, to do anything but learn 
the technique of the art he loved. 

But she did not say so to Jack Bar- 
hall—she dreaded the possibility of the 
two quarreling. For all three of them 
knew the real reason why Jack was to 
go to Africa. It was not because his 
father wanted some one he could trust 
to guard his large financial risk in the 
expedition, not because he thought 
travel, of that kind, would polish Jack ; 
but it was because Isabel Grey did not 
happen to be the girl Sir Henry wanted 
his son to marry. 

They both knew, and neither had ever 
put it into words, until now; and it was 
Isabel who spoke of it, troubled by the 
black frown that was ridging and lining 
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itself between Barhall’s brows, the tight- 
ening of his firm lips, the outthrust of 
his bold jaw and the bitter, ugly light 
that was dawning in his eyes. 

“Why, he’s cutting everything off,” 
said the boy with a sort of resentful won- 
der, “you, my work, my play, every- 
thing—all for nothing. Isabel, I’m not 
going. That settles it.” His voice was 
deadly quiet at the last words, and she 
paled. 

She stood back from him suddenly, 
and, facing him, put up her slim, deli- 
cate hands, one upon each of his shoul- 
ders. 

“Dear, listen to me!” she said very 
gravely, and her eyes shone with the 
brightness of tears hardly restrained. “I 
implore you to obey your father in this— 
to go upon this journey just for no other 
reason than because he desires it. We 
know why he wishes you to go. We have 
not spoken of it, but down in our hearts 
we know—have always known, I think. 
He does not consider the daughter of 
Marcus Grey the right girl to be his 
son’s .wife—that is so, Jack. 

“Why do you shake your head? I un- 
derstand quite well that he does not think 
it wise to welcome and approve a wife 
for you who has no money nor any in- 
fluence nor brilliance—whose only ac- 
complishment is that she has learned to 
love you so deeply, Jack. And though I 
feel that he is wrong, yet he is your 
father, and you must acknowledge his 
authority. I could not—I should fear to 
—let my love for you or yours for me 
estrange you and your father. 

“There would never be any happiness 
at all for me if I caused that. How 
could I laugh with you, what pleasure 
could I find, when at each new happi- 
ness that came I should think of your 
father, grim, aging and all alone, em- ‘ 
bittered against you and doubly embit- 
tered against me? For he loves you, 
Jack, idolizes you; but all his life he 
has been accustomed to command men, 
to receive obedience from most, and re- 
spect and consideration from the high- 
est, and so he cannot deny himself the 
right to exact obedience from you. Per- 
haps I am not very modern to be able to 
see it like that. I know that at school 
all my friends said that they intended to 
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manage their lives for themselves, but 
that cannot really be the best way nor 
the kindest.” 


“No: but old people are so hideously 

selfish, Isabel. If you don’t see 
things exactly as they do, they consider 
that you are quite wrong and quite hope- 
less and foolish,” he broke in. 

“The old, Jack, are old—and to be old 
is to be so near the grave. I think that 
is why the young should set aside a little 
of their youth to consider them,” she 
said softly, her eyes steadfast upon his. 
She drew closer to him, her eyes dark 
with pain. : 

“Jack,” she continued in almost a 
whisper, “don’t you see that your father 
is testing you? Perhaps he believes that 
in two years away from me you may— 
forget me.” 

He shook his head impatiently. 

“T know that you wont,” she went on, 
“and that would be your triumph and 
success. If you go with a good grace 
upon this expedition, doing what your 
father wants in the way he wants, and 
presently return’—she caught her 
breath a little—‘tand presently come 
_back with your task accomplished but 
your heart for me unchanged, don’t you 
believe that will convince your father 
that we are for each other, and he can- 
not change it? He will see that for 
himself and accept it. You will be able 
to say truly that you have obeyed him— 
done your best. Wont that count for 
something with him?” 

Barhall’s frown cleared as he reflected. 
Then, gently taking her hands, and hold- 
ing them closely, he nodded and kissed 
her again. 

“Oh, you are as clever as you are sweet 
and good, my dear—my dear,” he said. 
She laughed a little; there was a quaint 
touch of indulgence in her laugh, such 
as is often in the laughter of woman at 
the overgrown boys called men that 
women love. 

“That was nothing clever, Jack,” she 
said. “It was just honesty. You would 
have seen it in exactly the same way if 
you had thought of it in that way.” 

They strolled slowly to the end of the 
wood and there paused at a stile, looking 
across the inland fields and talking. The 
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night was close upon them now ; through 
the shadowy dusk they could see, away 
to the right, the lights in the windows of 
the great house that was Barhall’s home, 
and farther round the one lighted win- 
dow of the cottage where Isabel lived 
with her father, a literary man, blind, 
who had left London with a small com- 
petence to end his days in the country. 

“Oh, Jack, we must say good-by now,” 
said the girl, her voice quivering in spite 
of herself. 

He held her close, close, and suddenly 
she was weeping. He felt her trembling, 
and her hands were very cold in his. 


GONE, all gone, was the calm confi- 

dence with which she had spoken of 
the lonely days she was soon to enter 
upon; she had been brave and hopeful 
then, but now her hope was gone, and 
her whole soul seemed overwhelmed with 
despair. 

He was going; she had helped send 
him because it was right that he should 
go, and now, face to face with the fare- 
well, her courage was suddenly gone 
from her. 

“‘Don’t—don’t,” 
will 
less.”” 

Then, through the shadows, there 
floated to them the sound of a bell, clear, 
sweet and most musical. It was the ves- 
per chime from a little chapel at the side 
of the wood ; and in the still hush of the 
evening it came to them across the inter- 
vening pastures as if it were a low, beau- 
tiful message of serene peace and hope 
and tranquillity, and it penetrated most 
wonderfully through the grief of the 
weeping girl and pacified and comforted 
her. She listened, close in Barhall’s 
arms, hushed, without moving, so that 
the tears dried on her cheeks unheeded, 
as the calm, ineffable music drooped over 
the countryside. 

Then, at last, she looked up to Bar- 
hall. 

“That is an omen of good. See—I 
am brave again,” she whispered with 
shining eyes. Barhall too was touched 
a little, for there is’a magical plaint 
about the ringing of a lone bell at dusk 
in the country that stirs most men and 
all women who pause to listen to it. 


he implored. “It 
soon pass—two years—perhaps 
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“Yes,” he said, “an omen of good.” 
He kissed her again, very tenderly, and 
that was for “farewell”—a longer fare- 
well than either of them knew. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ADVENTURERS 


F these are the days when there is 
| nothing but his own. disability to pre- 

vent a man from becoming rich, 
assuredly they are also the days when a 
rich man, in spite of his ability, may be- 
come poor in a moment—such a vortex 
have we made of the world. 

So it was with Sir Henry Barhall. On 
the day when his party of concession- 
hunters, mining-engineers, highly trained 
exploiters of alien wealth, arrived on the 
western edge of equatorial Africa, he 
was a wealthy man and financially pow- 
erful. 

And a day later he was practically 
penniless—his whole fortune had fallen 
through a crack in the earth. It was as 
simple in cause as it was colossal in 
effect. 

An earthquake, seeming no more than 
a twitch or tremor of the skin of the 
earth to those who felt it at all, took 
place in the oil-field area in south Rus- 
sia, and practically every oil-well in the 
area instantly went dry. 

And where those billions of gallons of 
oil went, there too went the Barhall mil- 
lions and many other millions with them. 
Thousands of rich men were stripped 
stark of their wealth that day. And not 
one life was lost—only the oil and the 
gold. 

A cable, flashed south to Reade, the 
chief of the expedition, awaiting final 
instructions, dissolved that company of 
adventurers on the eve of its departure 
from the coast. Sir Henry Barhall 
needed to review his position before 
squandering an equipped expedition on 
hazards of the vague interior of equa- 
torial Africa. That had been a gamble, 
—a long shot,—reasonable enough when 
there was money behind it, but not now. 
Most of the men were too good to be 
wasted. They could be used—if Sir 
Henry could afford to use them at all— 
nearer home. 
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That was how Reade interpreted the 
startling cable. 

“We go home. Sir Henry’s ruined,” 
he said, “and pretty near every other 
boss in Russian oil too. Russian oil— 
why, there aint any! The bottom’s 
fallen out of the whole district. Yes— 
an earthquake. This lets us out, anyway. 
Out of Africa at least—we’re wanted 
nearer home, I guess. Africa’s too big a 
gamble just now. Well, boys, that’s 
‘Amen’ to this trip.” 


“ HY?” asked Jack Barhall sud- 

denly. “I don’t see why. Here 
is the expedition ready—everything in 
order. There will be fearful waste if 
we abandon it and nothing gained. I’m 
not an expert, but it’s a matter of simple 
common sense, isn’t it? I know my 
father rather well and that panic- 
stricken cable isn’t like him. His nerve 
is gone. I think we should go on—as 
few of us as is reasonable to attempt it. 
The others can return.” 

His voice took on a metallic note, his 
jaw began to jut out and his blue-gray 
eyes went hard and stony. 

The others stared, surprised. This 
stubborn-looking man was a very differ- 
ent person from the quiet, uninterested, 
boyish Barhall whom they had known. 

But they did not know of that streak 
of obstinacy. 

“Don’t think I, personally, want to go 
on. I loathe Alfrica. It’s not in my line 
—TI’ma painter. But since we’re here,— 
and if my father is really ruined, we 
sha’n’t be able to do much for him if 
we turn back,—I think we may as well 
get on. If there’s no gold, no oil, no 
precious stones at the end of it, we shall 
be no worse off and only a couple of 
years older.” 

It ended in five of them deciding 
to goon. The rest would return to Eng- 
land as soon as possible. 

So Reade gave up the command to 
Barhall, together with all the plans and 
knowledge which hitherto he had kept 
strictly to himself; and a week later, 
Reade’s contingent was homeward 
bound, and Jack Barhall, his five adven- 
turers and a string of native bearers 
were already far from the coast en route 
for the interior. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE BEACHES OF THE LOGONE 


INCE this is not a story of business 
S enterprise but rather of two women 

and their relations with a man, it 
is not necessary to detail Jack Barhall’s 
journey up the Niger to Lokoja, thence 
up the Binue River to Yola and so by 
land to his goal, through matted jungles 
haunted by swarming wild beasts, fever- 
poisoned swamps and_ interminable 
marshes alive with snakes, great, parched 
desertlike tracts of waterless country ; 
and, in amazing contrast, sometimes 
over huge areas of the most gracious 
and lovely parklike land, undulating 
gently, with beautiful clumps of trees 
and flowering shrubs, alive with antelope 
and game. 

Nor is there room for any full account 
of the toll levied on that little company 
en route by the two grim specters that 
stalked unseen into the wild interior with 
them—disease and starvation, the fore- 
runners of death. Nor of the obstacles 
—the heartbreaking obstacles—they en- 
countered and overcame, the desertions 
of their natives, replaced inadequately, 


_and with immense trouble and waste of 


time, by the bolder or greedier of the 
wretched inhabitants of the sparse vil- 
lages they came upon. And when, ulti- 
mately, they won through to the great 
slave tracts, the districts of unnamable 
horrors where human life is of less ac- 
count than that of a hen, it was only their 
modern rifles that, on three occasions at 
least, saved them from marauding slave- 
raiders. 

They kept as much as possible to the 
River Binue, and in the end got through 
to Yola, on to Bifara, to Ribago, and so 
at last to the River Logone. 

And of the six white men that started, 
only two ever saw the waters of that 
river which Sir Henry Barhall, from 
knowledge imparted to him by an ex- 
plorer, since lost somewhere in the track- 
less regions of the upper Amazon, be- 
lieved to flow over mud or sand that was 
heavy with gold. 

They came to the Logone, these two,— 
Jack Barhall and one Hawkes, a pros- 
pector of about his own age,—and, gath- 
ering from the uncouth jabbering and 


signs of the natives that it was indeed the 
river they sought, turned instinctively to 
look behind them. 


Eire same thought was in their minds, 
and Hawkes voiced it. 

“Barhall, we shall never get back. 
We've done it, but it’s done us too!” 
He was shaking with fever as he spoke, 
in rags, painfully thin, and his eyes glit- 
tered unnaturally. 

Jack Barhall, in no better condition 
himself, turned again looking down at 
the river. 

“Oh, I don’t know. At any rate, if 
we do get back, we shall get back rich 
men—if it was the truth my father had 
about the gold. We might get it down 
to the coast by the Binue. Anyhow, we 
are here, and we may as well camp.” 

So they rested that day and the next. 

On the third day Hawkes washed out 
a few panfuls of muddy sand from the 
river, and it was rich with gold, incred- 
ibly rich—so rich that Hawkes grew a 
little hysterical. 

“Believe me, Barhall, that if this were 
known at home,—in America, in any 
civilized country,—there would be a 
rush to this place that would stamp the 
country between us and the cost flat. 
Klondike would be a fool to it,” ae a. 
in a shaking voice. “Lord knows how 
far inland we are, but there are nillions 
of men who would willingly put in a 
lifetime reaching the place for this!” 
He held out a wet muddy pan with a 
pile of reddish yellow specks and pin- 
head fragments of the precious metal 
glittering at the bottom. 

But somehow Barhall could not be in- 
fused with enthusiasm. He had won 
through, but now he was conscious of a 
weariness, of a great weariness. What 
was the good of the gold? Would they 
ever succeed in fighting their way with 
it back down seven hundred miles of the 
Binue to Lokoja and thence three hun- 
dred miles down the Niger to the coast? 
Why, even the trading-vessels of the 
Royal Niger Company only penetrated 
a few hundred miles along the perilous 
and uncertain waterway of the Binue, 
and they were run by men who were ca- 
pable of running anything anywhere. 

His teeth chattering, and his mind 
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blurred with the fever in him, Barhall 
shrugged his rag-clad shoulders and 
went back to the camp to rest until he 
should be-more master of himself. 

It was not long before Hawkes fol- 
lowed him, quieter now and exhausted. 

“Well, anyway, we’re where the gold 
is,” he said. “That’s something. But— 
but—” His voice trailed off, and they 
sat staring moodily toward the waters of 
the Logone until the darkness. 

Then they turned in. 


[¢ was not until they were deeply asleep 
that one of the men outside—the 
most recently impressed recruit—rose 
from the porter’s cooking-fire and disap- 
peared northward into the night. When 
he returned, five hours later, he came 
guiding many men—tall, powerful men, 
light brown, almost golden in color, with 
keen, fierce eyes that shone in the dying 
glow of the fire. They moved silently 
on bare feet and were armed with short, 
heavy stabbing spears. 

They stole into the shelter of the 
white men, the bearers from the slave- 
tracts staring with a sort of dull fear in 
their heavy eyes and muttering to each 
other. ; 

But for all the stealth and silence of 
the men out of the night, their quarry 
was alarmed. 

The staring, stupid-eyed porters 
leaped to their feet, shouting, as Hawkes’ 
voice rose in a sudden sharp cry of warn- 
ing, followed instantly by the harsh, 
muffled, metallic cough of a revolver 
fired close to its mark. 

There was only one report. The lis- 
teners heard a swift padding trample of 
naked feet, an exclamation in English, 
silenced midway, and, after a queer, in- 
finitesimal silence, a confused murmur of 
voices. 

Then the raiders came out, two of 
them carrying the limp form of Barhall. 

But the body of Hawkes they left be- 
hind them upon the floor of the shelter 
where it had fallen. 

The porters seemed to recover their 
instinct of self-protection as the strange 
men approached, for they broke and ran 
into the darkness and were swallowed 
up and lost. 

The white teeth of the strange men 


shone suddenly in the firelight as they 
smiled at the panic flight, but they did 
not pursue the porters. Instead, they 
laid Jack Barhall down by the fire, 
stanched a wound on his temple, and 
then, carrying him upon a litter made 
out of spears, they too disappeared into 
the darkness. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN THE CRATER 


HE raiders bore Barhall swiftly 
and silently down to a place 
where the Logone narrowed, and 

there, in big canoes, crossed the river, 
heading eastward up rising ground. 
They traveled through the night with a 
confidence and unerring speed that was 
unusual even for savages. But these 
were no ordinary savages. Their stature, 
their color, their silence, and, especially, 
a sort of rough discipline which obtained 
among them, marked them as immeasur- 
ably superior to any known natives of the 
dense, fever-haunted regions through 
which Barhall had passed. 

There was something remotely Arab 
about them, though they wore skins over 
their white cotton clothing. 

The edge of the dawn was thinning 
the darkness when finally they came to 
their journey’s end—a place of rocks, 
halfway up the side of what once must 
have been a volcanic mountain of im- 
mense size. They passed through a nat- 
ural arch, so stupendously high that it 
could only have been formed in the side 
of the mountain by volcanic force, chal- 
lenged sharply at the entrance by sen- 
tries, and so came out into the mighty, 
rock-rimmed plain that eons before had 
been the crater of this long-extinct mon- 
ster among volcanoes. 

The sun, already fierce, topped the 
far-off ridge that, miles away, was the 
eastern boundary of the crater, as the 
party hastened down the gentle slope 
luxuriant with vegetation, that dropped 
to a big central lake, surrounded by 
buildings, which gleamed before them. 

It was a place of singular beauty, and 
unless there wée.2 many passes or rifts 
such as that by which the men had en- 
tered the crater, a stronghold that was 
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impregnable to any foe unequipped with 
siege guns. 

But Barhall saw nothing, knew noth- 
ing of these things. He lay, still and 
unconscious, upon the litter of spears, 
his face bloody from the oblique gash, 
now roughly dressed, that had been 
slashed from one temple to the other. 

They took him straight to a large hut 
built on three sides of roughhewn blocks 
of lavalike rock, fitted without mortar, 
with a reed-thatched roof, and screened 
on the fourth side by a vine-grown bam- 
boo trellis. 


FEW old men came out from the 

big hut expectantly as though they 
were prepared for the arrival, and di- 
rected the fighting men where to put 
Barhall. Evidently these were the phy- 
sicians of the tribe. 

Then, leaving Barhall, the raiders 
formed up into rather uneven fours and 
moved away toward the denser quarters 
lower down, nearer the lake. 

They passed quickly through the 
crowding huts, mostly made of dried 
mud, rather sandy, strengthened with ir- 
regular, shapeless blocks of lava, and 
stiffened with rough wattles of reeds evi- 
dently embedded in the mud while it was 
soft. The place swarmed with people, 
mostly women, who called greetings to 
the men. 

They passed through the crowded, 
close-packed village and bore away to 
the right, heading toward a big and 
much more ambitious and carefully con- 
structed, square, flat-roofed building that 
stood upon the hillside, so that it com- 
manded a view not only of the village 
but of the whole area of the crater. 

Reaching this place, they passed 
through a wide entry and into a rec- 
tangular courtyard, floored with roughly 
shaped lava blocks, round which the 
great house was built. There they waited 
while their leader entered the house. 

The reed and dyed-grass screens that 
curtained many of the windows, placed 
high up in the whitish walls, rustled 
mysteriously, as the men waited. Here 
and there the screens were stealthily 
drawn a little aside or lifted up, and 
women peeped out curiously. One could 
hear faint whisperings from behind the 
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screens. Evidently, bare and blank 
though it appeared from outside, the 
place was full of people. 

Then one woman, bolder than the oth- 
ers, threw back her curtain completely 
and stared out, her eyes roving the whole 
courtyard as though she sought some one. 
She was young, little more than a girl, 
beautiful in a fierce, hot, barbaric fash- 
ion, and judging from the heavy orna- 
ments of dull gold that were on her arms 
and her neck, and the careful way in 
which her hair was dressed, she was one 
of some consequence in the place. 

She disappeared quickly, a slight 
frown, as of disappointment, between 
her brows, when, from a door below, a 
man of literally gigantic stature came 
out, scowling at the company of spear- 
men in the center of the courtyard. He 
was followed by their chief, who was 
speaking hurriedly in tones of abject 
apology. At sight of the big man the 
men saluted with their spears. 


"THE huge man, clearly the chief or 
king of the tribe, acknowledged the 
salute with a savage glare and stepped 
across to them. ‘They looked steadily 
past him, rigid as trained soldiers, but 
with that in their fixed tenseness which 
is not in the tenseness of civilized soldiers 
on parade—the taut, high-strung look 
that is inspired by the menace of death. 
For they had done ill and knew it. 
They had been instructed to bring in two 
white men alive and uninjured, but one 
they had killed and the other seemed to 
be on the borderland. 

There were no cowards among them, 
but nevertheless, not one of them could 
have returned the pale sinister stare of 
their master. For if they were brave 
men,—and they were,—he was braver, 
and they knew that. And they knew 
also that he was as swift to punish as an 
asp to strike, and crueller than death 
with those he designed to punish. Now 
in his look was rage, and long and ter- 
ribly he had impressed it upon his people 
that his rage was madness. 

He was a figure to fear—this king of 
the crater people—and never more than 
now, when he strode out, newly disap- 
pointed, to review the picked men who 
had failed him. Seven feet in height he 
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stood, broad at the shoulders beyond the 
proportions of perfect symmetry, beauti- 
fully muscled, clean-limbed without a 
shred of superfluous flesh upon him. His 
hands and bare feet were surprisingly 
small, He was unarmed save for an 
ivory-hafted, lance-headed spear that 
looked a toy—no more, as it were, than 
the swagger cane in the hands of an 
English soldier. He wore upon his 
wrists broad bracelets of ivory, roughly 
inlaid with gold, and there was a circlet 
of some black shining wood spirally 
wrapped with the precious metal, set 
tightly round his head. Over his white, 
loose, linen robe he wore two magnifi- 
cently marked leopard-skins so skillfully 
suppled that they hung soft and heavy 
as velvet from the leather strap crossing 
the left shoulder. 

And his face was the face of a despot 
weary of despotism, a tyrant weary of 
tyranny, handsome enough, but set and 
cold with cruelty. 

He spoke in a voice that rasped across 
the courtyard like a seritence of death. 

“Which of these dogs slew the white 
man?” he asked. 

The gaudy grass-woven curtains 
swayed/and rustled as he spoke; many 
women were listening, but none lifted 
her screen now. 


Ta chief of the spearmen named a 
man. This one stood out from his 
fellows—a young man of superb 
physique but with a dull, rather brutal 
face. The mad eyes of the King played 


over him slowly, slowly. Sweat broke 
upon the man’s forehead, glistening, but 
he stood rigid, his face set, his eyes fixed 
upon the wall behind the King. 

“Give me the little gun,” said the 
King. The chief handed the revolver 
taken from Hawkes, handling it with the 
care of a man trained to arms who is 
dealing with a new kind of weapon. 

“This bold drinker of blood knew my 
order?” he asked of the chief. 

“He knew the order, Great One,” an- 
swered the chief humbly, reluctantly. 
The King, gripping the revolver with 
absolute correctness, though it was 
plainly the first he had handled, raised 
his arm. 


“OQ Great One!” The chief crept 
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forward, almost abject, and the King 
turned his pale, greenish eyes upon him. 

“Speak !” 

“Q Great One, we be few men in 
the tribe and many women. Year by year 
the spears dwindle and become less.” 

He ceased—mumbling. It was all the 
intervention he dared. The King dom- 
inated them all like a thundercloud. 

Above their heads the line of curtains 
swayed and thrilled, as though touched 
by a breeze. But it was only the women 
craning to hear. 

The King turned his eyes to the 
doomed man before him, as though he 
had not heard the low intercession, aimed 
and pulled the trigger. 

There was a click, sharp, metallic, 
startling enough on that hot, tense si- 
lence, but only a click. The victim 
stared fixedly at the white wall behind 
the King, rigid as marble, his face slate- 


y- 

The King pulled the trigger again, 
and again the revolver clicked futilely. 

A low chuckle, checked at its very 
birth, sounded from behind a curtain,— 
it was impossible to tell which,—and a 
dull color ran into the dusky, olive tem- 
ples of the King, but he did not turn. 

Instead he moved his left arm quickly, 
lithely, with a curious darting, under- 
hand action, and in a flash the little toy- 
like, lance-headed spear had transfixed 
the man before him. Then, even as the 
man swayed and reeled, gasping, the 
King leaped to him, shot his arm for- 
ward and back with a strange piston- 
stroke movement, stepped away, and was 
standing in his place, the spear with- 
drawn and reeking in his hand before 
the dead man reached the ground. It 
was all quick as light, as skillful as it 
was infamous. 


AS the square-mouthed entrance to the 

courtyard, somebody laughed aloud. 
Every head jerked round, and the cur- 
tains billowed excitedly. 

It was Barhall who was laughing— 
Barhall, stone-white, with a red-plas- 
tered brow, who sat upon a litter borne 
by four of those old men from the big 
hut by the lake. 

But his laughter was meaningless— 
empty of everything but innocence. It 
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was like the happy laughter of a little 
child that is amused but does not under- 
stand. 

And indeed, that was what Barhall 
had become intellectually—a child, no 
more. The racking fevers and desperate 
fatigues of many months, the subtle 
poisons that the swamps had set in his 
blood, the mental strain and relentless 
application necessary to accomplish the 
task, the night surprise, the murder of 
Hawkes, and lastly that oblique cut 
across his forehead, which though neither 
deep, nor, if cleanly dressed, dangerous, 
had wrung every shrieking nerve of his 
body with an exquisite agony—these 
things, these shocks and terrors, had 
stripped his brain of memory as one 
strips off a garment. 

His memory was gone, but not his 
mind. Physically, he could conquer the 
cumulation of evils, but because his men- 
tal, his intellectual, equipment was that 
of an artist, even, perhaps, a dreamer, 
his brain was shaken. 

So, thoughtless, incapable of evil, 
utterly innocent, childlike, Jack Barhall 
sat upon his litter, in the blazing sun- 
shine of the courtyard of the King and 
laughed at the tableau of murder as a 
child, ignorant even of life, might laugh 
at death. 


CHAPTER V 
THE PALACE OF MANY CURTAINS 


HE people in the courtyard were 

quick to see that the white man 

was semidelirious, and none 
quicker than the King. 

Though Barhall was the first he had 
ever seen, the King had long known of 
that strange, far-off conquering race of 
white men that were spreading, en- 
croaching everywhere. The remote and 
mighty tread of civilization already was 
shaking the earth at the foot of his 
throne. That was why the King was 
enraged to the killing-point when a com- 
pany of picked men sent out under or- 
ders to capture without injury two of 
this strange race, failed so badly that 
they had slain one and wounded the 
other. 

The King had been desirous to learn 
from the white men. He wanted them 
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brought to the crater in order that, so 
far from hurting them, he might do them 
honor in return for their knowledge of 
war. He had gathered from the traitor- 
ous porter that they came for gold, and 
he had laughed. Gold! For centuries 
his tribe had washed the Logone sands 
for gold. If these white men desired 
gold, he could give them more than they 
could find porters to convey to the coast. 
Gold was not so precious as ivory to the 
crater-folk—far less so than iron or steel. 

And, here, for his plans, was Barhall, 
his mind writhing in delirium, his eyes 
aflame with fever, his knowledge—his 
wonderful knowledge of war—gone. 

The spearmen, still drawn up in the 
courtyard, blenched at the bitter blood- 
shot glare in the eyes of the King, as, 
the red spear still in his hand, he strode 
back from his colloquy with the old men 
who were tending Barhall. But men 
were short in the tribe, and that was good 
for them at that hour. He snarled a 
biting dismissal at them, and had Bar- 
hall taken into his own house, the palace 
of many curtains. 

There was, of course, the possibility 
that Barhall would recover—the King 
had not overlooked that. 

Indeed, he built upon it so much that, 
within the hour, there was not a servant 
or a slave ignorant of the order that the 
least slip, the slightest suspicion of folly 
or neglect in their service of the sick 
white man, would bring down on that 
one who made it a death so merciless as 
to make the passing of the spearman in 
the courtyard an easy death in compari- 
son. That was the fashion in which the 
King of the crater-folk labored for his 
people. 

But, like many kings before him, he 
forgot those behind the curtains—the 
wives, hungry for intrigue with a hunger 
that only the monotony of life in the 
harem can inspire. 


CHAPTER VI 
ALANTHE 
HEY were skillful enough with 
their simple remedies, those old 
men of the hut, and they quickly 
healed the spear-wound across Barhall’s 

















forehead. It was a longer and more 
tedious task to quench the smoldering 
fires of fever that burned in his veins, 
and longer still before he began to win 
back his strength. 

At first the King came daily to the 
large corner room with two unglazed 
window openings, carefully screened 
from the heat and glare of the sun, where 
Barhall lay muttering, swamped in de- 
liriums; but as the weeks passed, the 
King came less frequently. There was 
little to learn from a man who did noth- 
ing but mutter and cry out in a strange 
tongue, and the King returned to his 
hunting and intermittent bush warfare 
with the slave-raiders. . 

But if the interest of the King waned, 
that of others grew—especially of the 
beautiful girl who, alone of all the 
women in the palace, had dared to look 
out from behind her screen when the 
spearmen had returned from their raid to 
the banks of the Logone. 

She, named Alanthe, was the last and 
loveliest of the King’s wives, daughter 
of one of those old doctors at the hut, 
and was far too intelligent to rest con- 
tent with the narrow, restricted life of 
the harem. She had been there less than 
a year, and already the King’s passion 
for her had died out, even as it had for 
thirty wives before her. 

Quick, fierce, accustomed to queen it 
over many suitors, she resented neglect, 
and months ago, her swift mind had be- 
gun to spin a web of mazy schemes 
whose ultimate object originally had 
been no more than to free herself from 
the bondage of the harem, made humili- 
ating by the indifference of the King. 


But her plans had led her always to 
one end. And that was the death of 
the King. Living, he blocked the way— 
he stood across the channel of her life as 
a steel and granite dam across a river. 
It would have been easy to escape from 
the palace. But the penalty for that was 
a terrible and shameful public death. 
To escape that she must leave the crater. 
That, to a bold and resourceful woman, 
was possible, yet not to be thought of, 
for the freedom of the limitless wilds 
outside would be but brief. 

Out there, in those blazing areas of 
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tumbled rocks and parched sand, or, 
further, the immense poisonous glooms of 
the matted jungles, ranged and prowled 
the slavers. Soon or late, they would 
take her, and she knew well enough that 
in this event she might have sacrificed 
the personal comforts of the King’s 
harem for places a thousand times worse. 

She was sick for escape, but she had 
nowhere to go. 

So for many months she had brooded, 
alternating fierce rages with strange fits 
of sullen silence. The wives were afraid 
of her, and she despised them. 

But with the coming of Barhall and 
her snatched glimpse of him as he was 
borne into the palace, her plans crystal- 
lized instantly. Here was a man, a white 
man, one of those conquerors of the 
world—a man who could tell her what 
lay beyond the slave-tracts, could help 
her win through those regions of terror, 
if he would. 

Or better still, for her ambition was 
less to leave the crater than to win free- 
dom from the cage of the King’s wives, 
here was a man to take as husband and 
to set upon a throne, sharing it with her- 
self. The idea struck upon and dazzled 
her swift brain as a shaft of sunlight 
may strike upon and dazzle one’s eyes, 
and she stared stealthily round at the 
various wives who were in the great cen- 
tral room with her. She felt nothing but 
contempt for these—they were playing 
little absurd games, eating fruit or sweet- 
meats, gossiping, though Heaven knew 
what they had to gossip about. 


ALARTHE, her eyes half closed, cat- 

like, lay back upon a couch and 
dreamed her leopard dreams of love and 
death. 

That had been on the day of Barhall’s 
coming. 

Since then she had seen the waning of 
the King’s interest in his captive; and, 
from the lips of the King, too, she had 
learned that the mind of the white man 
was even as the mind of a little child, 
empty of knowledge, though keenly re- 
ceptive of learning. 

“T think. that he is mad, this white 
man,” the tyrant told her on a day of 
idleness. ‘But that old skillful doctor, 
thy father, says he is not mad but lacks 
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his memory, which will come back with 
his strength. What is that but madness 
—a memory that does not come back?” 

Curled beside him on a great gaudy 
mat of woven grass, Alanthe answered 
that indeed it was a madness. But she 
knew her father and in her heart, be- 
lieved that what he thought of a sick 
man and his sickness was more likely to 
be true than any opinion of the King’s. 

And it was that night when the King 
was bound in sleep by a drug from those 
her father had given her before she van- 
ished into the harem, that she made her 
way, noiseless and gliding as some vel- 
vet-footed cat of the jungle, past the 
sleeping guard at the entry to the wom- 
en’s wing, and through the hot dim pas- 
sages toward the room in which Barhall 
lay. This part of the palace was quite 
strange to her, but she had wormed out 
from the King a few sparse words as to 
where the white man’s room was. 

Once, in a deep dark recess, wholly 
unlighted by the dim, smoky lamp that 
hung farther down the passage, some one 
stirred and breathed heavily, muttering. 
She wheeled with a gasp like the spitting 
hiss of a cat, and her little, heavily 
ringed hand snatched at her bosom. A 
thin blade of steel, stained dark at its 
tip, shimmered faintly as she peered into 
the recess. 

But a snore reassured her, and putting 
the dagger away, she glided on. 


HEN she stopped abruptly at a 
square doorway hung inside with a 
curtain. 

Some one was murmuring in the room 
beyond that curtain, talking low and 
hurriedly in a strange tongue. She 
waited there, listening. 

Presently the voice died away, and she 
heard instead a little, dry cough—a 
sound that was familiar. That was her 
father—he had an old man’s trick of 
coughing softly, unnecessarily. 

Very silently she moved the curtain 
aside and peered in. The white man lay 
on a bed at the far side of the room, 
sleeping restlessly, murmuring at inter- 
vals, and on a stool beside the bed sat 
her father, staring absently on the floor, 
deep in thought. 

She lifted the curtain and stole in. 
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The old man looked up, fear mingling 
curiously with terror in his eyes, as he 
recognized the girl. She raised her fore- 
finger, warning him against noise, and 
swiftly crossed over to him. 

“My daughter,” he said in a quavering 
whisper. ‘This is death—go back—go 
back quickly to the queens’ place. The 
guards—” 

“The guards sleep, and the King is 
weary and will not wake. There is 
naught to fear, my father.” 

She kissed the old man, submitting 
patiently to his eager welcome and long, 
affectionate scrutiny. 

“Ah, beautiful one, let me look well 
upon thee! Thou hast become more 
lovely than ever before. Thou art a 
woman now, little one, but there is no 
girl so lovely as thou art. My heart 
is glad to behold thee once again before 
my time comes, even though thou hast 
broken the law to come here.” 

“Oh, my father, I am weary of the law 
of the palace—it is a chain about a 
woman’s neck.” 

“The chain of the King cleaves not so 
close as the sword of the executioner, 
child,” whispered the old man. 

Her eyes burned. 

“Fear not for me, unless the drugs 
thou gavest me at the marriage have lost 
their power,” she said and raised her 
beautiful arms, stretching with a sort of 
feline grace, as though to illustrate her 
relief at even these few moments of 
escape from the women’s quarter. 


ER father laughed softly, as the 
aged wise laugh. 

“Nay, nay,” he said, “the drugs will 
yet have power to give sleep when I and 
thou, child, are dust.” 

“Perchance on a day to come, my 
father, I shall be in peril for lack of an- 
other drug—such a drug as will give a 
sleep that shall never end.” 

Through the dim light of the chamber 
the old man peered at her curiously. 

“Sayest thou so, my daughter?” 

There was a latent menace in his low, 
reedy whisper. 

“Sayest thou so? Are the, queens 
jealous of thee, Jewel of Mine Eyes? 
Do they plot against thee, whisper in 
corners, falling silent when thou drawest 
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near? Strange is the pattern of the web 
they weave in the harems—the web of 
life and death. I know, little one.” 

He turned to a skin bag and felt 
therein, while the girl glided to the bed- 
side, gazing down at Barhall. His 
wound had healed wonderfully, and the 
sunburn was gone from his face, leaving 
him very pale. He had become thin too, 
but the thinness of his face gave him a 
singularly fine-drawn look of race. He 
had always possessed good features, and 
despite his thinness, there was a clean 
look of increasing health and strength 
about him that pleased the girl. But it 
was upon his yellow, curling hair that 
she gazed with the greatest wonder and 
delight. There were no fair-haired peo- 
ple in the tribe of the crater. 

“His hair is like gold—sunlight,” she 
said to herself with naive delight. 


“(*ONCERNING the drug, my child 
—the drug that gives a sleep with- 
out end,” mumbled the old man and 
came to her side, showing a small case 
like a fancy grass-woven cigarette-case. 
“Herein are dried leaves—no larger 
than thy least finger-nail. Yet if but 
one of these leaves be powdered and the 
powder made damp and sprinkled like 
bloom, upon a fruit, or in a dish of 
sweetmeats, or a vessel from which a 
thirsty woman, such as a jealous queen, 
a secret enemy, may drink, then the 
powder brings an eternal sleep.” 

He slipped the case into her hand. 

“The sleep that is death. Look, then, 
I give thee this, my child, for thy protec- 
tion. I love thee, Alanthe. Guard the 
leaves well, little one. . Child, I 
am an old man, thy father. Now I make 
my last gift unto thee, for thy safety’s 
sake. I give thee the secret keys of 
death.” 

She kissed him. 

“T thank thee, my father. And now I 
go. But it may be that I shall return 
again in the silence of the night, as now, 
to see thee. This white man with the 
sunny hair, my father, tell him of me. 
Thou sayest that I am beautiful—tell 
him of my beauty. It is a small thing” 
—her heavy lids drooped—“but I desire 
it greatly.” 

The old man chuckled at her vanity. 
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“Have no fear, beautiful one, I will 
speak of thy beauty to him.” 

“And now I go, my father. 
until I come again.” 

And she was gone, gliding through 
the still, stifling gloom of the corridor, 
past the giant harem guard, senseless in 
sleep, and so, phantom-silent, to the side 
of her drugged lord. 

So Alanthe first saw Barhall and first 
loved him. 


Farewell 


CHAPTER VII 
THE EDUCATION OF BARHALL 


B ARHALL had almost regained the 


whole of his strength before the 

doctors and the King realized how 
completely his memory was gone. If 
they were amazed at the extraordinary 
rapidity with which he picked up their 
language,—he was able to speak it with 
moderate ease before he left his sick- 
room,—they were equally bewildered at 
the little use he seemed able to make of 
it. He would talk of things obvious— 
things actually to be seen—but of noth- 
ing else. 

At first they attributed all this to his 
unfamiliarity with the language and his 
surroundings, but at last it was definitely 
impressed upon the old doctor, Alanthe’s 
father, that the man was learning as a 
child learns, but with a man’s brain. 

When he had first struggled free from 
the clinging, clogging tentacles of de- 
lirium, his mind had been utterly blank 
—sound but blank, awaiting impressions, 
knowledge, exactly as an unexposed 
photographic plate awaits light. He 
learned at an incredible speed. At the 
end of two months he knew a good deal, 
but it was only knowledge already pos- 
sessed by his teachers. 

He knew nothing else. He who once 
could have astonished them all into sheer 
incredulity by a simple description of, 
say, London, or, less, a battleship, a mo- 
tor, a theater, indeed anything incidental 
to ‘civilized’ life, knew less of these and 
kindred things, even than they of the 
crater did. 

He had forgotten it all and had begun 
his life all over again, with semibarba- 
rians for tutors. 
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The old doctor tested him. 

“Tell me of the white men,” he said, 
and Barhall, playing with a spear, 
looked at him with blue eyes, wide in 
wonder. 

“White men—white men—” He was 
frankly puzzled. 

It was quite apparent that he had for- 
gotten. The old man shook his head a 
little sadly, as he stared at the handsome 
clear-cut face, the candid, innocent eyes, 
painfully innocent in a man of Barhall’s 
age, muttered “He must be taught” and 
went in search of the King, who, bored, 
satiated and sullen, suggested an experi- 
ment: 

“T.et him be given the little gun that 
was strapped about his waist when he 
was taken, and a goat driven into the 
courtyard. It may be that we shall see 
‘if he hath forgotten how to kill.” 


a they did. Barhall was sitting in 
the shade of a great banyan in the 
courtyard. He eyed the revolver cu- 
riously as the King gave it to him. 

“Here is thy little gun,” said the 
King. Barhall took it with the pleased 
surprise of a child presented with a new 
toy.‘ It was uncannily clear that he had 
not the least idea of what it was. 

Yet so strange and mechanically 
ordered a mystery is instinct that as his 
fingers closed about it they closed cor- 
rectly upon the butt, and his forefinger 
curled in through the trigger guard. 
They watched him, fascinated. Then a 
black and white goat, pricked by a spear, 
bleated sharply and ran into the court- 
yard. The King jumped up with a swift, 
startling cry, pointing to the animal. 
Barhall flung up his arm and fired. Un- 
like that of the dead Hawkes this re- 
volver was loaded ; there was a stunning 
explosion ; the goat bounded high in the 
air and came down with a thud, shot 
through the heart. 

Barhall laughed delightedly, his face 
flushed, and emptied the revolver into 
the goat. Each shot was unerringly 
straight. 

But for all that it was nothing more 
than sheer “muscular instinct”—trained 
muscles automatically doing work they 


doctors when, having emptied the revol- 
ver, Barhall continued to pull the 
trigger, scowling with disappointment 
because, instead of the expected series of 
explosions, nothing was heard but futile 
little clicks. He stared at the weapon 
blankly, puzzled. 

“Thou seest, O King! The white 
man hath forgotten,” muttered the old 
doctor. “Yet it is in my mind that he 
will remember slowly, a little and yet a 
little, until he hath regained all his 
knowledge. Meantime, he must be 
taught.” 

The King, restless, weary, already 
bored again, turned away. 

“Let him be taught. Teach him, 
thou.” And he slouched into the palace. 

The next day he went out with half a 
regiment to purchase cloth from a Kano 
trader rumored to be at Kuka on the 
western edge of the great Lake Tchad. 
Kuka was hundreds of miles north of 
the crater, and the King would be gone 
many days. This was an unusual and 
lengthy enterprise, demanding as many 
men as the tribe could spare. 

Alanthe watched the going of the 
King from behind her vividly dyed 
curtain. 


CHAPTER VIII 
“Bow Down!” 


ARHALL, urged and aided by 
his teacher, made extraordinarily 
swift progress to a stage of men- 

tal development higher than that of any 
of the crater-folk. 

Within another month he used the 
tongue of the tribe fluently, was fairly 
adept with their weapons, had mastered 
the mechanism of his revolver, knew his 
way about the crater perfectly and had 
recaptured something of the old white 
instinct of command—this without 
realizing it. But of his life before the 
raiding of the shelter near Logone, he 
knew nothing—remembered nothing. 

Finally, he loved Alanthe, with a sort 
of fierce, barbaric passion that in the old 
days would have startled him. But now 
in these surroundings it seemed most nat- 
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super-barbarian, a rather splendid sav- 
age, with the tastes and training of a 
savage, fired strangely from under with 
the instincts of a white man. 

From the secret gliding in the dead of 
night out of the harem to Barhall’s 
chamber, Alanthe had advanced to 
greater recklessness. Much of the tense 
fear of the King was lifted from those 
of the palace with the departure of the 
tyrant, and Alanthe bribed enormously. 
The giant eunuch who dozed over his 
sword at the harem entrance she enriched 
in a week, and the freedom of the palace 
was hers thereafter by day and night. 
The chiefs of the household, the King’s 
executioner—a post of many perquisites 
and much power in matters not remotely 
connected with his relentless official posi- 
tion—one by one she silenced. 

Last to yield to this open break from 
the tradition of years was the father of 
Alanthe. But he too yielded on a day 
when, passing the harem guard he was 
attracted by that one’s look, part of ter- 
ror, part of awe, part of reluctant ad- 
miration. 


HE old doctor stopped. 
“What is this?”’ he demanded. 

The man pointed toward the curtained 
arch of the harem entrance. 

“The Queen Alanthe entertaineth the 
white man,” he whispered. 

The doctor was startled, terrified. 
The daring of it scared him. Alanthe 
entertaining the white man in the veiled, 
secret quarter of the palace where no 
man save the King and the eunuchs of 
the King had ever dared set foot! 

The bought slave of the sword noted 
his horror and, in sheer bravado, swung 
back the heavy curtain. 

“Enter, if thou wilt, 
said. 

This was anarchy. 

Trembling with excitement blended 
with terror, the old doctor passed under 
the arch. 

“Guide me to the Queen,” he said 
shakily, and the guard brought him to 
Alanthe’s apartments. 

On the threshold a sound of laughter 
checked thim—a man’s laughter, free, 
pleasant, unaffectedly gay. It rang out 
from the room, audible throughout the 


old man,” he 
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harem, where no man but the King _e 
ever laughed before. 

The face of the old doctor worked as 
he entered the apartment. Barhall and 
Alanthe were there, playing with a tiny 
gray monkey that was one of her toys. 
Barhall, with one arm round the girl, 
was offering the monkey fruit and 
snatching it away as the animal reached 
for it. The little beast was ludicrously 
angry, chattering and grimacing fu- 
riously. 

Then Barhall gave up the fruit, and 
they turned to the old man. 

She saw, instantly, how it was with 
her father—the terror in his eyes, the 
shock upon his face—and spoke swiftly. 

“Ah, fear not, my father—” she be- 
gan, but he caught her hands, his pride 
in her beauty mingling grotesquely with 
his terror at the daring of it all. 

“But I fear greatly, little one. 
law—thou hast destroyed the law. Thou 
art a queen—” His voice quavered, and 
he fumbled painfully, for his gods were 
in the dust about his feet. “This is 
death.” 

“Even so, 


The 


” 


she said significantly. 


"THE old man stared blankly, not un- 
derstanding the confidence in her 
voice. 
“When the King cometh again—” he 
began, and Barhall strode forward. 
“When the King cometh, I shall kill 


him,” he said simply. They gazed at 
the old doctor serenely. They made a 
remarkable match, but they were bar- 
barians, both, splendid enough in their 
simple, natural, primitive passion for 
each other, but not more than savages. 
The King, when he returned, would be 
an obstacle between them; therefore the 
King must be slain. 

Alanthe went deeper than that with 
everyone but Barhall. The King was a 
tyrant, unstable, cruel and dangerous. 
Let him be killed—alive, he was a 
menace against each man’s life. No man 
knew at dawn whether he would live to 
see the sunset. One mistake and the 
King’s rage would boil up about him and 
destroy him. Let the King be killed by 
any man who cared to risk the deed, and 
the tribe ruled more mercifully. 

That was the line Alanthe took with 
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the palace folk, bribing with both hands 
as she spoke. Uneasy and insecure under 
the reign of the tyrant, they were willing 
to listen, ready to support. 

All this the girl gave her father in 
a light, fierce, breathless whisper. But 
the old man was too old. She was talk- 
ing of destruction; she was outlining a 
policy of utter, ruthless annihilation; 
she was planning a great wreckage—that 
was all her fluent, confident whisper told 
him. And he was too old to realize any- 
thing but that this was a fearful thing. 
He simply stared, aghast. Behind him, 
at the entrance arch of Alanthe’s room 
rose a whispering, hurried, agitated, ris- 
ing shrilly. 

The queens were swarming in to see, 
to stare with a fearful, dangerous de- 
light at the man who had invaded the 
forbidden wing of the palace. 


past stared at Barhall, many of 
them with a sort of thrilling pitiful 
admiration, as they might look upon a 
handsome man on his way to execution. 
For he was doomed, as surely doomed as 
Alanthe. Nothing could save them 
when the King came again. 

A man somewhere beyond the group 
shouted hoarsely in a tone of brutal com- 
mand. The cluster of queens broke, 
flinching and terrified as the King’s exe- 
cutioner strode in, a huge man of heavy, 
corded muscles, clad only in a loin-cloth 
and a scarlet turban, his naked sword 
in his hand. . 

His face was slaty with rage and 
terror. The queens knew—the women 
knew—it was impossible now to keep it 
all from the King. This meant a whole- 
sale slaughter when the King came. He 
glared—his rage confused and bewil- 
dered him—the man was on the verge of 
blind indiscriminate murder himself. He 
had taken a huge bribe to ignore that 
which was to be a secret to no more than 
four or five,—trusted cronies of his,— 
and now, it seemed, the whole palace 
knew! 

He stood in the archway, stammering 
impotently. Barhall and Alanthe saw 
that he intended to kill them. Their 
death was to be his forlorn hope—how 
forlorn none knew better than Alanthe. 
The girl tore a long stilettolike dagger 
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from the bosom of her robe;: her eyes 
narrowed to slits, gleaming yellowish, as 
a leopard’s eyes; she shrieked a warning 
to Barhall. 

The face of the executioner twisted 
and writhed into a grin, so distorted as 
to be scarcely human, and he balanced 
an instant on the balls of his feet, for 
his rush. 

“Thy little gun, beloved!” called the 
girl, her eyes on the executioner. It was 
needless—Barhall was ready. 

And then another voice speared the 
intense silence—a voice that froze the 
executioner into a rigidity of terror—the 
voice of the King. 

He had come again, at this hour of 
all the hours, unexpected, unknown, 
secretly, as was his custom. 

He stepped in through the archway, 
and in his eyes was a fury that was mad- 
ness. He stared for a second. Then, 
fighting for every word, he croaked his 
order to the executioner. 

“Butcher me these dogs!” 

He swung a trembling hand toward 
Alanthe and Barhall. 

And Barhall shot him dead where he 
stood, 


THE executioner dropped his sword 
and fawned upon the white man— 


the white savage. That is how those of 
the palace who came running found him, 
and they were swift to follow his ex- 
ample. 

Barhall took his homage as a matter 
of right. 

“T have killed your tyrant,” he said, 
flushed, his eyes on the dead King, “and 
from now onward / will be the tyrant.” 

“More merciful than that one,” swift- 
ly interpolated Alanthe. She threw out 
her arms to them. “Be glad, O my peo- 
ple, that ye have a white king. For he 
will teach ye many things—new arts of 
war, new crafts of peace. He will rule 
ye mercifully and make ye very wise, 
until, presently, we of the crater become 
mighty enough to issue forth from be- 
hind the rocks that have sheltered us so 
long, to enslave and prey upon those that 
have enslaved and preyed upon us these 
many years.” Her voice rose, ringing. 
“Look well upon this white lord that ye 
take as king, my people, ere ye go forth 
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to feast, and be proud, for there is no 
man of these regions who is worthy to 
stand beside him. He is not of our 
blood, truly, but that is a small thing, 
for in his veins runs the blood of that 
great race of whom ye have heard rumor 
—the white millions that send forth 
from among them the conquerors and 
kings of the world!” 

The listeners—and now 
many—shouted approval. 

“Ye desire that this white lord should 
be King!” she cried. ‘Ye do well! Be- 
hold him King, then, and bow down!” 

She rang out the last words like a 
threat, and they humbled themselves be- 
fore Barhall. ‘And as for me,” con- 
tinued Alanthe, naively in spite of the 
exaltation of the moment, “I am his 
Queen. Let the widows be sent to their 
homes, for now there is but one Queen, 
even as there is one King.” 

Then she waved her hands in superb 
dismissal, and as the curtains fell across 
the archway behind them, she sprang 
with open arms to Barhall for the kisses 
of triumph that awaited her. 


there were 


1 CHAPTER IX 
THE “LaArr-MouTH” 


ARHALL usurped the King’s 
B place without one _ dissentient 
whisper from the people. 

And long before the first fierce tor- 
rents of gossip had cooled and fined 
down from gushings of random, quiver- 
ing talk to cold, precise and more serious 
criticism, Alanthe and Barhall had 
launched the first of the great public 
feasts with which they inaugurated their 
tule. The stores and treasures of the 
dead King they opened and scattered 
prodigally. 

If, during those lavish, wantonly 
wasteful days, any one of the crater-folk 
went hungry or thirsted, it was his own 
fault. Certainly no man capable of bear- 
ing arms lacked for anything—Alanthe, 
alert, fearless and swift, herself living 
in a whirl of excitement and passion, saw 
to that. 

Nowhere was the feasting more riot- 
ous than in the palace on the hill. 

The King had been a creature of 
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moods, possessed of the devils of cruelty, 
pride and avarice—a cruelty that had 
slaked itself upon the people, a pride 
that had held him aloof from any revel 
and an avarice that had made it danger- 
ous for any of his subjects to appear 
wealthy enough to give feasts. So that 
long before the riotous days were over, 
Alanthe and Barhall were established. 
Here, said the people of the palace 
as of the town and villages, here was a 
king who did not go scowling and brood- 
ing, his executioner ever slouching 
truculently at his heels. Here was a 
king whose greed was not forever ex- 
pressing itself in terms of new taxes. 
Here, said the young chiefs, was a king 
who did not reach out a tentacle from 
his palace to coil about each new beauty 
that was spoken of and immure her in 
the mysterious luxurious women’s wing. 
Here, said the scarred fighting and hunt- 
ing men, drinking deeply together, was 
a king who would lead them out of the 
crater and show them new devices of 
slaughter for practicing upon their 
hereditary enemies, the slavers of Bornu. 
Everyone had praise for Barhall and, 
except the ex-queens, for Alanthe. 


OME one made the killing of the 
King into a sort of song—a song 
of hunting: 


The leopard stole back to his lair 
And lo! the lion was there. 


There were a few pointed lines at the 
end about certain she-leopards that were 
evicted from the lair by the lion’s mate. 

Alanthe and Barhall heard some one 
out in the dark singing it near the palace 
one night, and the girl looked at the 
white man with strange, latently fierce 
eyes. 

“There will be no more she-leopards, 
my lord?” she asked softly. 

Barhall laughed—a great, rough, re- 
sounding laugh, very different from the 
laugh that the Barhall of a year before 
would have used. Indeed he was a dif- 
ferent man—coarser, more brutal. 

“Nay, my wife, there will be no more 
leopards in these empty rooms, as long 
as thou art on guard at the lair-mouth,” 
he said and fondled her. 

Her eyes grew dark, brooding. It 
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seemed that the carelessness in his tone 
did not match her mood. 

She came closer to him, and her arms 
slid round his neck. 

“Truly I shall be ever on guard at 
our lair-mouth,” she said tensely. “Yet 
thou art the King and what can I do 
against the King and the King’s desire? 
If the hour should come when thou say- 
est to thyself, ‘My wife Alanthe be- 
cometh old and dim in mine eyes. I am 
weary of her voice, and she hath no 
more charms for me. I will set her 
aside!’ what would it profit me, then, 
my lord, to place myself on guard at the 
lair-mouth?” Her lovely voice quivered 
a little; she was lacerating herself with 
her own jealousy, as women will. 

Barhall pacified her with kisses and 
promises. But there was something boy- 
ish about him—a sort of carelessness, as 
of one whose attention might easily be 
diverted—that chilled the girl. She 
realized as clearly as any that, in effect, 
Barhall, as yet, probably was a boy in- 
tellectually, judged by the standards of 
his own race, and would need to be 
handled carefully if he was to remain 
content. 


<. gaom watched him a little wistfully as, 
presently, he went to the window- 
opening and stared out at the starlit 


night. He was very handsome; never 
had she dreamed of a man so handsome, 
she thought, noting with secret pleasure 
how the curling yellow hair across his 
forehead hid the scar of his wound. 
Then she glanced round the great apart- 
ment, beautiful in a barbaric fashion, 
with spotted skins, rugs,—some of these 
were exquisite Persian rugs obtained 
from the Arabs,—ivory things, curtains, 
patiently carved wood furniture and pil- 
lars. And she looked long at her reflec- 
tion in a big mirror, the importing of 
which had cost much gold and several 
lives. She was beautiful, also—her mir- 
ror told her that. But her heart knew 
that Barhall was not a man who could 
content himself long with beautiful 
apartments and a beautiful wife. Those 
were only a small part of such a man’s 
life. 

Was he not one of those white con- 
querors who were sweeping steadily but 


surely across the whole earth? She 
knew that such an advance was not ac- 
complished by men who were to be held 
for any long time captive to love. 
Watching him, she realized that there 
were bound to be other and greater in- 
terests for him than love, whether he re- 
mained as he was, a barbarian, one of 
the crater-folk, or whether he regained 
that memory of the past which so mys- 
teriously had been blotted out of his 
mind. 

In any case there would be soon the 
fierce delights of war luring him from 
her side—red war, swift raidings, subtle, 
murderous ambuscades, expeditions, sor- 
ties, all those savage, fatal, blood-stained 
joys which were part of the life of every 
man of the crater. And there was the 
hunting, the trading and bartering, the 
feasting and drinking with the fighting 
men who already were looking to him to 
lead them out against their ever-present 
enemies, the slave-raiding tribes, and 
above all, the slaves that he might cap- 
ture—girls, perhaps beautiful. 

That, all that, was inevitable, even 
though the white memory and with it 
the white knowledge, skill and ambition 
never came back to him. And if it did, 
if he suddenly became in mind the white 
man he was in body, what would hap- 
pen? Would she still be beautiful in his 
eyes? Would he remain with the crater- 
folk or go back to his own people? 

She drew in her breath with a little 

asp. 
Then Barhall turned from the win- 
dow. 

“T will go out to hunt to-morrow,” he 
said. 

“It is good, my lord,” said Alanthe 
quietly. She had suddenly lost her fear 
of the counter-attractions of war, of 
hunting, of the beautiful slaves that he 
might capture. All that she might com- 
bat in her own way at the right time. It 
was not these things that would lose him 
to her—it was the return of the “white” 
memory she feared now. The possibility 
of it opened up in her mind a vista that 
was incredibly confusing and full of 
strange doubts. 

“It is good, my lord,” she said and 
sent for the chief hunter of the dead 
King. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE FA. 


HEREAFTER, during weeks 
that lengthened into months that 
drew on into seasons, Barhall 
took his fill, and more, of the limited 
and primitive delights that were his for 
the taking. He ruled the folk of the 
crater partly as a spoiled child and 
partly as a satiated autocrat in search of 
new sensations might do. He used his 
kingship as a toy mostly, but sometimes 
as a scourge. 

A knack for bush warfare, certain 
lucky victories, and an extravagant habit 
of rewarding them, retained for him al- 
ways the affection of his fighting men; 
but it was not long before the rest of 
the people began to whisper it among 
themselves that the savage, ruthless cer- 
tainty of the dead King was to be 
preferred to the feverishly shifting, ever- 
changing ways of this white man. 

In the old days a sort of grim justice 
had obtained in the crater when one ven- 
tured to appeal to it. But this white 
king’s judgments were given without re- 
gard to justice. A pretty face, a broad 


joke, a timely lie—any such matter 
would sway his judgment like a reed in 


the wind. Sometimes he would not 
trouble to judge their quarrels and 
claims at all—would laugh and send 
them away unheard. 

Their taxes—of labor and goods— 
were raised when he began to build a 
bigger palace, though the half of his 
present palace was empty. 

Soon after the palace was begun came 
the time when he began to lapse into 
strange fits of black brooding, when he 
would sit still as stone, his brows 
knotted painfully over blank and lifeless 
eyes that stared into space for hour after 
hour, and presently, day after day. They 
could see him at it, for he had a favorite 
spot on the ridge of the crater from 
whence he could look down upon the 
town from a height, like an eagle or a 
vulture. 

They would look up and see him 
there, and look away again uneasily. 
Only Alanthe could deal with him at 
these times. He would emerge from his 
brooding with strange and agonizing 
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pains in his head, and then the palace 
would become a very tomb of silence, for 
any noise drove the King frantic. It was 
during one of these bouts that he ordered 
his first execution and set up his exe- 
cutioner. A forgetful slave, crossing the 
courtyard outside, laughed in his hear- 
ing, and he glared from the window- 
cpening like a man demented, called up 
the guard on duty at the entry to the 
court and had the slave speared. This 
guard he made his executioner. 

Later he discovered that he could allay 
his pains with a crude, fiery spirit that 
the poorest of the people distilled and 
drank ; and so the terror of the King in 
pain yielded to the terror of the King 
drunken—which was worse. 


LANTHE took over his duties one 

by one, and that lessened somewhat 
his headlong fall from popularity; but 
his power remained untouched. 

He developed a queer cruelty that 
grew until it matched and passed that of 
the tyrant he had succeeded, and he in- 
stituted a sort of primitive arena with 
combats between men and men, men and 
wild beasts. 

Then he complained that the sunlight 
of the daytime was too fierce and white 
and blinding. It hurt him, and he took 
to sleeping by day and living at night. 

There were strange doings in the 
crater at that time,—weird and terrible 
fights in the moonlit arena, as when he 
set twenty captives, cannibals of the 
Bakuba tribe, to fight with light-throw- 
ing spears an old bull rhinoceros he and 
his hunters had taken in a pitfall. The 
moon went down behind the crags before 
that fight was ended, for when the Baku- 
ba men were all destroyed, it took fifty 
of his best hunters and soldiers to kill 
the squealing monster that, stabbed with 
futile spears, still stamped and plowed 
and thundered, unconquered, across the 
shambles of the fight. 

And he ordered all executions to be 
carried out at night and attended each 
one. 

But through all her perplexity, disil- 
lusionment, blank disappointment, and 
a growing desire to see in him even one 
attribute of that far-off, greatly famed 
white race, Alanthe clung to him. 
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Bloodshed she was used to, and tyr- 
anny and cruelty were commonplaces to a 
woman who had dwelt in the palace of 
the old King. 

At last Barhall began to fill again 
those rooms in the women’s wing that 
had so long remained silent, empty and 
deserted behind their screened and cur- 
tained windows. Every beautiful cap- 
tive brought into the crater, every beau- 
tiful girl his glance lighted upon in the 
town or outlying villages, he had 
brought to the palace. 

Alanthe, protesting, was answered by 
a stupid, questioning stare as though he 
asked what it mattered. Then he turned 
and went from her. She found herself 
still chief wife and possessed of a power 
that, though more quietly, secretly and 
differently used, was equal to that of the 
King himself. 

With this, for the time, she rested con- 
tent. It was plain to her, as to others, 
that an end to the King’s excess was not 
far. His dull, uncomprehending eyes, 
his haggard cheeks, the fearful and ever- 
increasing attacks of pain in his heaad— 
all spoke eloquently of this. 

Soon, she saw, he would be sick, and 
if he did not die, he would return to 
her by force of circumstances. With that 
she must be content. She loved him. If 
he turned from her in health, she must 
endure that. But in sickness she could 
claim him and nurse him—there were 
none, not even the King himself, who 
could take that from her. It was not 
what she had visioned when they first 
loved, but it was better than nothing 
at all. 

And the end was nearer than she 
dreamed. 


CHAPTER XI 
BARHALL REMEMBERS 


HEN the reign of the white 
\ . / King had become well-nigh in- 
tolerable to everybody, the end 

came very swiftly. 

There had been a great raid, an ex- 
hibition of a fortnight’s duration, with 
a savage fight at the end of it, a victory 
for the crater-men led by the King, the 
capture of many women, men and cattle. 

The feast of the returned fighting men 
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had extended spasmodically over several 
days and was to end with a great arena- 
fight in the moonlight between some 
thirty of the captured men and an old 
“rogue” elephant that had been skill- 
fully driven into the arena from outside 
the crater—a feat which in itself had 
taken scores of the most skillful and pa- 
tient hunters of the tribe a week to ac- 
complish. 

On the day that preceded the evening 
of the great slaughter,—for the wretched 
captives could hope to do nothing with 
their light spears against the raving beast 
whose trumpetings were echoing almost 
incessantly across the crater,—the King 
endured the worst bout of pain he had 
ever before known. It seized upon him 
so that, it was whispered down in the 
town, he had screamed aloud till the 
palace rang with the sound of it and 
the women and slaves, blanched and 
shuddering, cowered in silence at their 
places, not daring to speak or to move. 

Alanthe was with him, unafraid, able 
to do little to relieve him, but doing what 
she could. None of the drugs known to 
the doctors would hold him unconscious 
except those that would have held him 
so forever—the poisons. 

The scar of the spear-wound across 
his forehead had turned crimson, and it 
was this that seemed to be the root of the 
pain—that, or its effect upon his brain. 

But with the setting of the sun, the 
coming of the night and presently the 
cool light of the moon, the pain lessened 
and died out, and Barhall remembered 
the arena. He ate and drank and went 
out with his wives to see the fight. 
Alanthe went with him and took the 
place at his right hand which in public 
she had never yielded. 


"THE steep rocks surrounding the 

arena were thick with people who 
had come to see the spectacle. The sound 
of their voices, as they climbed here and 
there seeking comfortable places, was 
like a low, long-sustained drone in the 
night. There was nothing of pity in 
their talk for the unfortunates awaiting 
death in a guarded den near the arena, 
for these were hereditary enemies of the 
crater-people, and it was good that they 
should be blotted out. 











It was the law of the crater, even as 
it was of the jungle—‘‘conquer or be 
conquered; kill or be killed”—the old 
primitive law of the Stone Age, of all 
ages, even down to this age, even in this 
country, where the only modification of 
the law is that the weapon of the con- 
querors and conquered is money. 

The great African moon, hanging low 
above the encircling ridge of the crater 
as yet, shed an eerie radiance on the 
scene ; and the weather-carved crags cast 
monstrous and fantastic shadows across 
the earthen floors of the natural arena 
where the giant elephant stood with his 
great ears thrust forward, huge snaky 
trunk swinging and writhing and twist- 
ing, his tusks showing white in the light 
of the moon. 

Once the big beast trampled across 
and paused exactly under the place 
where the King sat with Alanthe and his 
bevy of wives, curled up his trunk and 
uttered the strange, painful brassy sound 
that is known as “trumpeting.” 

The man who had been Barhall stared 
down dully, his face so haggard that 
the shadows under his cheek-bones were 
inky black, his brows knotted with the 
pain that was still ebbing slowly from 
behind his forehead. The queens 
giggled softly where they clustered, ex- 
cited by the strangeness of the hour, the 
noise, the uncanny light and the sensa- 
tion of the coming combat. 

But Alanthe, aloof and cold at the 
right hand of the haggard man who was 
King, sat silently, brooding, puzzling, at 
odds with some dim instinct which told 
her that it was not thus that the white 
tulers of the world pleasured themselves 
and their people, or punished enemies 
fallen into their hands. She did not 
know why, but it seemed to her that there 
was something in the atmosphere of this 
orgy that was evil-tainted. She did not 
feel any special pity for the victims, for 
she had not been taught to pity fallen 
foes, but she knew that all was not well 
with the mind, the soul, of the man who 
could devise the spectacle. 


“LET it begin,” muttered Barhall, 
and a captain of the guards shouted 
across the arena. 

A clamor of horns blared and brayed 
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discordantly ; the spearman at the hut 
of the prisoners became suddenly active, 
and the swarming watchers settled them- 
selves intensely to miss no detail. 

The doomed men emerged from the 
hut quickly, were hurried through a line 
of guards to the rough but immensely 
massive entrance of the arena, and the 
great timbers pushed back into their 
slots. Spears were thrown to the victims, 
and as they stared, bewildered still, a 
thousand voices roared down at them 
from the shadowy rock-tiers, bidding 
them fight. 

The elephant swung round, facing 
them, and they saw, huge, terrifying, 
seeming monstrous in the fantastic light, 
the thing they were called upon to fight. 

They cowered together in a close 
group for a moment, but as the big beast 
thundered down upon them, broke up 
and fled. A few threw their spears, un- 
erringly enough but with no effect other 
than to increase the fury of the elephant. 
But for all his madness the mighty killer 
was cunning and as quick as he was 
cunning. The lashing trunk curled 
about a man at the first rush, dashed him 
down, shrieking thinly, the terrible tusks 
pinned him, and in an instant he was 
dead under the knees of the elephant. 
His comrades made no effort at rescue. 
Half of them were now without spears ; 
they struck, rattling oddly, in the dry 
hide of the elephant. Any effort at fight- 
ing died out at once; the frantic 
wretches ran dumbly, seeking, like 
frightened rats, to find some dark cranny 
in the rock wall hemming them in, where 
they might hide. All save one—some 
sort of chief among them. This man, a 
puny figure against the overwhelming 
bulk of the beast, walked fearlessly up 
to where the elephant was slaking his 
dreadful fury upon the body of the man 
he had just killed. 

He avoided the swing of the trunk, 
ran round and darted in, thrusting des- 
perately with the spear he had retained 
at the eye of the elephant. But save to 
inflict more pain, he achieved nothing 
but his own annihilation, for the great 
trunk curled back like a vast, powerful 
spring, coiled about him; and, rising 
from his knees, the elephant, trumpeting 
wildly, flung him high, across half the 
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width of the arena, so that he was dashed 
to death on the rocks at the very feet of 
Barhall. 


BRARSALL stared down at the body, 
and it was at that instant that his 
memory first returned. 

He started shockingly, as a man 
frightened suddenly from deep sleep 
may start, and rose slowly from his seat, 
both hands pressed to his head. Down 
in the arena the great elephant, blowing 
through his trunk, was hunting busily in 
the crannies, dragging out the concealed 
men from their hiding places and killing 
them with a sort of dreadful and relent- 
less dispatch. 

But those about Barhall no longer had 
eyes for the killing—it was at the white 
man that they stared. 

He was looking down into the arena 
with horror on his face,—horror and de- 
spair,—like a man unable to credit what 
with his own eyes he sees. 

Alanthe was the only one of them all 
who understood. 

For a few seconds—long enough to 
see the raving beast in the arena destroy 
two shouting victims—Barhall stared 
down. Then the body at his feet gave a 
sudden convulsive movement, dislodged 
itself, slowly rolled away and fell back 
into the arena. Away on the far side 
the horns droned across the moonlight, 
harsh and discordant. 

Barhall turned to Alanthe, speaking 
quickly in English, his eyes blazing. 

“What is this? This must be stopped !” 

Her face quivered. 

“My lord speaks a new tongue,” she 
said, a little helplessly. 

Barhall shook his head and spoke 
again in the tongue of the crz‘er-people 
to the captain of the guard behind him. 
Evidently he had not forgotten his life 
after his capture, with the remembering 
of all that went before it. 

“Let this be stopped!” 

The man saluted, astonished. 

“O King! who can stop the elephant 
when he is maddened!” 


ARHALL’S face showed white as 

paper in the moonlight—white and 
wrung. 

“Eh? the elephant when he is mad- 
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dened?” ke repeated dazedly. “Hark! 
Hark to that!’ It was the shrieking of 
yet another of the victims below, as the 
trunk closed about him, dragging him 
from his niche. 

He stared at the monster below and 
realized that nothing could be done—a 
regiment could have accomplished little 
against the beast. Already the killing 
was almost over. The arena-floor was 
dotted thickly with the bodies of the 
victims. 

Barhall began to tremble. 

“My work—my doing!” he muttered 
weakly. 

He looked at the cluster of queens 
that were gazing fearfully at him; at 
the cruel, bestial face of a huge half- 
naked man who stood behind him, a 
drawn sword in his hand, his execution- 
er; and, shuddering, turned again to 
Alarthe, who was at his side, watching, 
ready. 

“My lord is sick,” she said quickly. 
“He will do well to return to the palace. 
Come, let us go.” 

She shot a glance at the men and wom- 
en behind that kept them back as they 
made to follow, and, slowly, with Bar- 
hall’s arm held close in hers, they re- 
turned to the palace. 

He said nothing more,—nothing that 
she understood,—though he did not cease 
to mutter in horror-stricken and almost 
incoherent English until she had given 
him a cup of drugged wine that within a 
few moments stretched him in profound 
and dreamless sleep upon her own bed. 

Then she crouched upon cushions be- 
side him to watch and wait until he 
should awake. 


CHAPTER XII 
GHOSTS OF THE PAST 


T was high noon of the day following 
when Barhall drew slowly out from 
the drugged sleep that probably had 

saved him from a long sickness, if not 
madness. 

But it was Jack Barhall as well as 
the King who woke—not the King of 
the crater-folk only. That is to say, he 
had recovered his memory of both 
phases. He lay in a hushed palace, star- 











ing straight up from the bed, thoughts 
and memories crowding into his brain, 
until the confusion of them compelled 
him to shut his eyes tightly in a furious 
effort at concentration. 

But he could. not think coherently— 
his mind whirled kaleidoscopically. And 
there was a monstrous dead weight over 
all, incredibly oppressive, a leaden sense 
of some immense trouble, of some dread- 
ful evil which presently would resolve 
itseif clearly in his mind out of this 
black, overwhelming incubus upon his 
soul. 

Then as he lay there, rigid, he became 
aware of a faint sound of breathing close 
by, deep and regular. 

He turned his head and looked over 
the bedside. 

Alanthe was lying among her cushions 
as-eep. She had watched until she had 
become utterly weary and worn out and 
so had fallen asleep. 

For a long time he watched her. She 
was very beautiful and graceful, waking 
or asleep—the King had known that. 
Jack Barhall was discovering it. 

It was very silent in the chamber, and 
there was no sound of life in the whole 
palace. Yiet probably none but Alanthe 
slept—it was a palace of uneasiness, of 
wa‘ching eyes, of mistrust and vague 
fear as to the humor in which the King 
would wat.e. 

Then upon this strange, constrained 
silence broke sharply and abruptly a 
sound that blanched Barhall and stiff- 
ened his nerves to steel as he listened— 
the sound of a bell—clear, sweet, mu- 


sical, beaten slowly with measured 
strokes. 
The bell! Where had he heard the 


bell before—that same clear, rather 
plaintive note exactly? He shivered, as 
relentlessly, clearly, fully, the past came 
back to him. 


T was thus the bell from the little 

chapel had rung at the eventide of 
that winter day when he had said good- 
by to Isabel Grey. 

Lying there upon the barbarically 
decorated bed of his chief wife, supreme 
master of this strange, still palace and 
it. harem, Barhall looked back at that 
hour as a man suffering a torment of 
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thirst may look back to a moment when 
once he drained a cup of cool water. 

His mind wrenched itself, as it were, 
momentarily free from all the circum- 
siances of savage kingship in which he 
was living, and fastened avidly upon the 
cool, delicious memory of the circum- 
stances of that farewell—the wild sound 
and clean odor of the North Sea, break- 
ing at the edge of the saltings not far 
away, mingling with the soothing, cease- 
less whisper of the sea-breeze through 
the wood, under whose shadow Isabel 
and he were lingering. 

He smelled again, in fancy, the scent 
of the pasture, bruised by the feet of the 
cattle, was aware once more of the clean, 
cold sense of approaching winter in the 
air and, for an instant, lost himself in 
the dreamlike peace and tranquillity of 
the English countryside to which his 
thirsting memory had fled. And the pale, 
sweet face of Isabel crowned the vision, 
her eyes shining through tears like stars, 
her lips awaiting his farewell. And it 
seemed that, like the bell, he heard again 
her low whisper : 

“That is an omen of good.” 

An omen of good! 

With a shock his mind leaped back to 
the present—from what he had been to 
what he was now. He could remember 
in detail his doings as king-—his ex- 
cesses, his lusts, his crimes. The vision 
of serenity and purity faded, making way 
for another—a fearful panorama of evil 
deeds, of frightful orgies with his bands 
of fighting men, of moonlit rites and 
executions and arena slaughterings, of 
frightened girl-slaves transformed into 
tichly clothed, giggling harem queens, 
of cruelties innumerable and as im- 
moderate as numerous. 

He, a white man, had done these 
things, had proved himself more barbaric 
than the barbarian he had shot down 
upon his own threshold. 


OW had these things come about? 
He ground out a bitter oath of self- - 
contempt as he realized the full measure 
of his degradation; and as he spoke, 
Alanthe stirred among her cushions and 
instantly was at his side, swiftly and 
completely awake, as a leopard wakes. 
“My lord called? My lord hath a 
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need ?” she asked, her pitiful eyes search- 
ing his face. 

“Nay, it is nothing,” he said with an 
effort. ‘But what is that sound of a 
bell ?” 

She listened a moment, then went to 
the window, leaned out and called an 
imperious order to the guards at the 
gateway of the courtyard. 

A moment later the bell stopped and 
a man’s voice spoke from below. 

Alanthe returned to the bedside. 

“A child upon the hill was playing 
with an earthen jar and a stone,” she 
said. “He hath been silenced. He was 
a little child—too little to understand 
that the King desired silence. Will my 
lord allow him to be sent away?” 

It occurred to Barhall that she was 
pleading for something—for what? Was 
it possible that she feared he would order 
a child that had amused itself by ham- 
mering a jar with a stone within hearing 
of the palace to be punished? He stared 
at her and saw that indeed she did. 

“Let the child go,” he muttered, sick 
with shame as he remembered how, as 
king, he had been accustomed to deal 
with those who had disturbed him. 
“Give the child sweetmeats and let him 
go. I do not desire to punish babies.” 
His anger, fed by bitter self-contempt, 
uncoiled suddenly. “Tell the guards 
that I will have the man flogged who 
frightens the child.” 

She went to the window again but not 
before he had seen the swift light that 
dawned in her eyes, and caught the sud- 
den gasping sob in her throat, as she 
realized that here—now—wreck though 
he seemed—here at last was the white 
man. 

She called the order and came back. 

“My lord hath conquered his sick- 
ness,” she said. “The life that he had 
forgotten hath come again to him?” 

The joy in her voice was mingled with 
a queer apprehension. 

“T have remembered,” said Barhall 
dully. “Leave me alone for a space.” 

Alarm sprang to her eyes. 

“My lord hath not forgotten—me ?” 

“T remember everything, Alanthe,” he 
said. “Thou, above all—onlvy, it would 
be good to be alone for a little. I will 
call thee soon.” 
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She leaned to him eagerly at that. He 
knew what she desired and kissed her 
upon the lips. 

And then she left him alone with his 
ghosts of the past and his miseries of the 
present. 


CHAPTER XIII 
“T YiELD THEE!” 


LONE, he sent his mind travel- 
A ing back into the past as far as 
the time when he first landed in 
Africa, testing each detail as a man may 
test each separate link of a long chain. 
All was well enough until the hour 
when he shot the King; and when that 
had occurred, he told himself, he was 
not an Englishman in his mind at all, but 
a barbarian—unaccountable by any civi- 
lized standard for his deeds. As he ran 
over swiftly his doings as king, he got a 
transient feeling of relief from the idea 
that it was not Jack Barhall who had 
been king, but, instead, some stranger. 
It was exactly as though the soul of Bar- 
hall had left his body and its place had 
been filled by some other soul half mad, 
wholly evil, Nero-like. 

But the faint comfort he got from that 
soon died out. Until he had received 
the spear-wound which seemed to have 
annihilated his memory, he had been a 
fairly typical example of a reasonably 
well-bred, clean-minded, kind-hearted 
Englishman. He had been well edu- 
cated and was considered a gentleman 
in the sense that he was a man whose 
tastes, habits and instincts were those of 
a man of delicacy. 

Where, then, had all those instincts 
vanished during the time of lost mem- 
ory? That was the question he asked 
himself, with a sensation not unlike ter- 
ror, and could not answer. 

Then, suddenly, his doubts, regrets 
and stabbings of remorse were swamped 
in a rush of intense longing for home— 
for England. His soul thrilled with de- 
sire for the cold, clean climate of the 
coast where he had been born and bred, 
the clean, boisterous east wind, blowing 
in salt and chill across the water. 

He rose suddenly. Yes, he would go, 
but before he went, he would undo much 
that he had done. 











At the sound of his rising, Alanthe 
came in quickly. 


“"E it well with my lord?” she asked. 
There was that in her eyes that was 
not to be mistaken. Barhall saw that. 
She loved him differently from those 
others of the harem. And he knew why. 
The face of the king he had shot rose for 
a moment before his eyes. Upon the 
murder of that man whose hospitality he, 
Barhall, had outraged, the love of 
Alanthe and him was based. Nothing 
could alter that. She had risked a hor- 
rible death, many times, to see him, and 
he had inflicted death to keep her. 

And if it were possible for a man to 
love two women at once, he loved her 
still. She was his African love—Isabel, 
his Englishe He could not imagine 
Alanthe, dark, passionate, semi-barbaric, 
living that cool East Coast life with 
him ; nor Isabel, gentle, fair, translucent, 
windflowerlike, set in an African en- 
vironment. 

But he could not have both. And this 
dark girl who had so unhesitatingly 
jeopardized her soul for him was unques- 
tionably his wife—had a claim upon him 
that was greater, far greater, than Isa- 
bel’s. More than that, more than all 
other things, there was to be a child. 

The thought came to him as the sound 
of a key turning in the lock of a cell- 
door may come to a life prisoner. How 
could he leave her and her people now? 
That would be the last act of baseness+~ 
he could sink no lower than that. 

It was impossible. Yet it was impos- 
sible to take her with him; here, at least, 
she was most beautiful and natural as a 
queen. In England, in English clothes, 
amid English customs, she would be as 
out-of-place as a zebra fresh from the 
plains set to pull a governess-cart 
through Devonshire lanes. 

No, he must live out his life here. 

But England was calling him—call- 
ing him with many voices, tugging at 
him with many cords. 

And Isabel was awaiting him up there 
by the North Sea. 


E must see her once more, at least 
once more, if only to tell her all, 
to explain and say farewell. He rose, 
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went to Alanthe and took her in his 
arms. 

“Listen to me, my wife and mother 
of my son,” he said gravely, and felt 
her quiver of joy at the words. “A 
strange thing hath befallen me, for I 
who was one man, have been two men, . 
and now I am as one man again. Dost 
thou understand, Alanthe?” 

“It is as my lord saith,” she whispered 
very low. 

“I have done evil deeds, Alanthe, and 
cruelties. I have been cruel to thee, 
also.” 

“Nay, it is no matter, lord!” she cried. 
“I love thee. There was an evil spirit 
that seized upon thee. Shall I cease to 
love thee because of thy misfortunes? I 
have always loved thee. And now that 
thou art freed from thy evil spirit, I 
worship thee.” 

He hesitated. 

“Thou art my wife, and there is none 
who can alter that,” he said. 

“None save my lord himself.” 

“Be sure that I shall never put thee 
away from me, Alanthe,” he answered, 
and kissed her, and knew that she was 
weeping. 

“But my own land is calling me, and 
my spirit is sick for the sight of my own 
people. Thou knowest the sea, for I 
have told thee of it—I am sick to see 
it once again. There is a lady’— 
Alanthe was suddenly still and stiff in 
his arms—‘“a lady whom I desire to sce 
again, to say ‘farewell’ ere I return to 
thee for the rest of my life.” 

He said no more, for suddenly the girl 
stood clear of his arms and looked at 
him, with a strange earnestness and a 
sort of terrible pride. 

“Ts that lady wife to thee?” she asked 
steadily. 

“Nay.” He hesitated before adding: 
“There was a promise.” 

“The gods have broken thy promise,” 
she said quietly, pausing for a second, 
and then, lifting her head, she looked 
him steadily in the eyes and spoke again. 

“T bid thee go to her, my lord, say thy 
farewell and return unto us two that 
shall await thee. Thou art mine and I 
have thee. But I love thee, and I will 
refuse naught that shall comfort thee. 
Thy hand and thy people and thy lady 
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call thee and thy spirit yearns to them, 
and there is no happiness here in this 
land for thee until thou hast said fare- 
well unto them. 

“Therefore I will set myself aside in 
the shadows for a while and make ready 
to wait alone for many moons. But I 
shall not be altogether alone. I yield 
thee now to the jungles, to the sea be- 
yond the jungles, to thy land beyond the 
sea. and to thine own people and thy 
lady.” She closed her eyes for a mo- 
ment, her face wet with tears and her 
lips trembling with the effort of even 
this temporary renunciation. She had 
meant to say no more, but she could not 
endure to cease there. She went to him 
again quickly, crying: 

“T have given all I can give thee, and 
now I am weak and afraid. Oh, my be- 
loved, forget me not. I trust in thee to 
return.” 

Barhall, humbled by her generosity, 
held her close, and holding her, swore 
that he would return. 

And presently she was pacified—re- 
signed. 


CHAPTER XIV 
“FAREWELL” 


again to the coast village he desired 
And he had changed so 
that the porter and station-master at the 
bleak, desolate little station, whom he 
had known throughout his life, received 
him, saw to his luggage, took his ticket 


|: was a year later when Barhail came 


so greatly. 


and let him pass as a stranger. He did 
not recall himself to them, as he would 
have done swiftly of old. 

Barhall had arrived by the last train, 
and it was dark and windy and rained 
steadily. A salt, wet wind sprang at him 
as he came out from the station, and it 
was bitterly cold. Eastward he could 
hear the distant, crawling thunder of a 
heavy sea. 

He was strangely devoid of the inner 
glow that a homecoming should bring ; 
he was surprised and chilled to discover 
this, so that it was as though the rain 
and wind had penetrated to his very 
heart. He felt desolate. But he strode 
quickly through the mud toward the vil- 
lage, his mind fixed upon the journey’s 
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end—Isabel softly radiant, his father, 
subdued from that arrogant old man he 
remembered into some one more human 
and sympathetic and intimate. 

He felt a momentary pleasure at the 
thought of what he could do for his 
father with the gold he had brought 
away—gold from the Logone and gems 
from the palace in the crater. But in- 
stantly his pleasure was overwhelmed at 
the recollection of what he must say to 
Isabel. Here was no case for gold or 
jewels but for truth. Just the plain 
story—the true story. Yet, repeating it 
over to himself, among the slow, inef- 
fably secure and weighty circumstances 
of life in England, it sounded fantastic, 
incredible. He knew it—knew that few 
would believe him, but also he knew that 
Isabel would believe. 

He went forward steadily until the 
sparse lights of the village began to 
appear. He would soon be at his desti- 
nation. His thoughts turned back to 
Alanthe “set aside in the shadows—not 
altogether alone,” and his spirit quailed 
as he became conscious of a longing to 
see her again. Long before he could re- 
turn to the palace in the crater his child 
would be born—the child that was 
destined to become king of the nation 
he and Alanthe were going to make of 
the crater-folk. 


UNDER a stark signpost he halted 
for a moment, tragically confused. 
He wanted Isabel, but also he wanted 
Alanthe. He was torn—he wanted both 
—must choose one. Then, swiftly as it 
had overwhelmed him, the confusion, the 
conflict of thought and desire passed, 
swirled away like fog, leaving him 
magically lucid. He was amazed that 
even a temporary doubt or rebellion, had 
crept into his mind. His course was per- 
fectly clear. He was here to explain to 
Isabel, and having explained, to say 
farewell and return to his destiny. 

He strode forward again. 

At the edge of the village he halted 
for a moment, staring across the windy 
darkness toward his home. At that hour 
and from where he stood a dozen lighted 
windows should be visible—he had seen 
them many times. But now there were 
no lights. The house was in darkness. 











Even the big square of orange light that 
had marked his father’s study at night 
was gone. 

And it was to him as though the house 
itself was gone. 

He gulped, staring. 

A man in heavy leather thigh-boots 
and oilskins rolled past him, whistling. 
Barhall stopped him. 

“Does Sir Henry Barhall live here 
still?” he asked. 

The man stopped sharply, but did not 
answer immediately. The wind lulled 
for a moment, and it seemed to Barhall 
that the boom of the sea paused and 
hung for a vast instant of time. The 
man was peering at him—he felt it. 

Then the man spoke. 

“You’re a stranger here, sir. Sir 
Henry went away to London nigh six 
months ago.” 

“Thank you—I did not know,” he 
muttered and moved on. 

But there were lights at the cottage 
that was Isabel’s home—lights in all the 
windows. 

For a moment he stood at the gate, 
watching her window, but saw no 
shadow upon the blind. The scent of 
late roses came to him from the garden 
mingling with the salt smell of the sea, 
as he went up the little path leading to 
the door. 

He knocked and was aware of the 
odor of drugs even before he realized 
that the man who opened to him was 
Isabel’s father. 

ERROR-STRICKEN he _leaned 

toward the old man. 

“TI am Barhall,” he said breathlessly. 
“Ts all well—lIsabel ?” 

“Ah! She has been asking for you,” 
said the blind man strangely. “Come 
in.” 

Barhall stepped across the threshold 
and turned into the little room he knew 
so well. The blind man followed him. 

“Isabel is dying,” he said with the 
terrible simplicity of complete despair. 

“May I goto her?” Barhall heard a 
voice ask the question. It was he who 
had spoken, but it sounded like the voice 
of some third person. 

“Yes, she has been asking for you— 
calling. Come.” 
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Then he was on his knees at her bed- 
side. 

There was a nurse, grave, very quiet. 
She stood aside without a word—that 
was the worst sign of all. The action 
said more clearly than any words could 
have done that there was no hope at all, 
that nothing, now, could harm the girl, 
for she was past harm even as she was 
past saving. 

She seemed to be sleeping, lying there, 
so little, so fragile and so pale. Her eyes 
were closed. Once there had been a 
moonlike, silvery brightness, a trans- 
lucency about her; that, with the thin- 
ness and pallor, had become extraordi- 
narily pronounced, had become, as it 
were, crystalline. 

She did not open her eyes, but for all 
that, her hand, wax-white and beautiful, 
like a flower, moved a little toward him 
as he dropped on his knees. And she 
spoke—whispered, like one sighing. 

“Is it you, Jack? I have been want- 
ing you so,” she breathed. 

His brown, sinewy hand folded upon 
hers softly with wonderful gentleness. 

“Tsabel!”” said Barhall, and his voice 
too was a whisper—wrenched from him, 
as it were. 

“I knew you would come home, Jack 
—come home to me. Tired—lI have 
been tired for so long that I want to 
sleep, but I could not sleep until you had 
come, Jack. There was some one— 
some one at the gates of sleep that would 
not let me pass through until you came 
back to say good-by to me. But the 
gates are free now. Hold my hand, 
Jack.” 


HE was silent for a few seconds. At 
the other side of the bed her father 
bent over, perfectly motionless, perfectly 
silent, rigid. The nurse stood near, with 
folded hands, her eyes upon the girl, her 
face wholly controlled but as sorrowful 
as it was controlled. Then, suddenly, 
her eyes opened, blue and bright and 
wonderful as stars. They were full 
upon Barhall. 

She spoke and her voice was suddenly 
clear and confident and assured, like that 
of one who sees a vision, or who is so 
near the Borderland that all things are 
known to her. 
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“You will return to her who sits 
among the shadows, Jack?” 

She knew! Ps 

“Oh, yes—yes—” Barhall’s throat 
was racked with an intolerable pain. 

“Be kind to her and work for her and 
her people, Jack—undo the evil—” 

“Ves—.”” 

Then, faintly again, her lids falling: 
“And now I will sleep. Good-by, Jack. 
Kiss—” 

He kissed her, blind with tears. 

She moved her head slightly, the 
ghost of a movement, ineffably weary, 
as though trying to turn at the last to 
her father. 

“Oh, Daddy—” she said, and so, one 
hand to each of the two she loved, passed 
tranquilly through those gates of sleep 
which now were free for her. 

Truly, it was “Farewell,” but it was 
not thus that Barhall had pictured it. 
He bowed his face to the white coverlet 
of the bed, covering his eyes with his 
left hand. In his right the hand of the 
girl lay still and beautiful—folded, like 
a flower at sunset. 

After many hours, as it seemed to him, 
he felt a touch on his shoulder. He did 
not move. The nurse bent to him, speak- 
ing very low. 

“Tf there was a secret,—a message, 
something to tell her, perhaps, that you 
could not,—don’t grieve for that,” she 
said. “She knows—she knew. Be sure 
of that. Believe what I say—I have seen 
death so often—one learns things that 
one cannot prove. I am quite sure that 
those who die know—everything—be- 
fore they die. It is a parting from each 
other that is bitter, but it is the whole 
bitterness. There is always forgiveness. 
I know that it is so.” Barhall looked up 
at her suddenly, hungrily. 

She was not beautiful, but her face 
was calm and strong, and her eyes were 
profound and pitiful. He saw in them 
the wisdom, the strange lore that comes 
only to those who are familiar with 
death and do not fear it. 

And he believed her; and the blind 
man, quick-eared as the blind are, heard 
her, and believed also. 

So the beginning of comfort came to 
them even at the moment of their great- 
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est grief. That was as Isabel would 
have wished it to be. 


Tet is the story of Jack Barhall’s 

life in so far as it infringed upon 
that of Isabel Grey. It was tragic not 
because of the death of the girl, for that 
was ordained from the moment of their 
meeting, a year before Barhall went to 
Africa, although neither guessed it; but 
because she herself, striving to do right, 
had prevailed upon him to embark upon 
that tide of events which, speedily mas- 
tering him, had flung him, helpless as a 
floating wood-chip, upon the rocks of a 
fate that, good or evil, was to prove ex- 
traordinary. No man may master his 
destiny. He may influence it,—infini- 
tesimally,—but he cannot escape tragedy. 
He may dream through his life, sheltered 
from beginning to end, but for such a 
one the end—the death—is his tragedy. 
To Barhall death will not be tragic. 

If one, with the senses and desires of 
a grown man and the mind of a bar- 
barian child can sin, then Barhall sinned. 
And it is certain that Alanthe sinned. 

But if sin can be expiated,—and to 
believe otherwise would be to invite mad- 
ness,—these two are expiating it now be- 
hind those swamps and jungles and 
slaver-haunted territories south of Lake 
Tchad. For he went back to the crater 
to work. And Alanthe and his son were 
awaiting him. 

Not yet have the ever-growing, vine- 
like tentacles of civilization definitely 
reached them ; but they, and their people 
with them, are increasingly aware of the 
vibrations of the approaching white 
races—the Masters. And the Masters 
too are faintly aware that somewhere, 
buried away in the dark heart of the 
great territory that runs from the coast 
to the desert, beats steadily a little pulse, 
as it were, or glows a tiny but slowly 
brightening gleam, as of one star in a 
sky of blackness. They are vaguely 
conscious of it, and rumor, sifted nearly 
half across a continent, almost daily 
strengthens the consciousness. 

And the place from which it emanates 
is the palace on the hillside of the crater 
—and the name of it is Enlightenment, 
or, as Barhall thinks of it, Atonement. 


THE END 





